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The  Thirty-Ninth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor 
and  Charities  of  Pennsylvania  convened  in  the  Mayor's  Reception  Room 
in  City  Hall,  Philadelphia,  on  the  14th  day  of  October,  1913,  at  9  30  A.  M., 
and  after  a  half  hour  spent  in  social  greetings,  registerings,  and  forming 
acquaintances,  etc.,  the  regular  order  of  business  was  proceeded  with 

The  Convention  was  called  to  order  by  President  J.  M.  Murdock,  of 
Polk 

The  delegates  were  entertained  by  a  chorus  of  boys  from  the  School 
for  the  Blind,  at  Overbrook,  who  were  obliged  to  respond  to  an  encore, 
and  whose  singing  was  greatly  enjoyed. 

Mr  Colborn:   (Presenting  gavel  to  the  President.) 

Dr.  Murdock,-  in  behalf  of  the  Assaciation  of  the  Directors  of  the 
Poor  and  Charities  of  Pensylvania,  allow  me  to  present  you  with  this 
gavel.  I  hope,  through  it  you  will  send  good  cheer  to  all  the  Members 
of  the  Association. 

The  President:    I  hope  I  will  not  find  it  necessary  to  use  it  on  our 

honored  Secretary. 

Prayer  by  Rev.  J.  W.  Peck: 

Almighty  God,  we  praise  and  adore  Thy  most  holy  name.  We  thank 
Thee  that  we  are  permitted  to  gather  in  this  city  of  homes,  this  city  of 
brotherly  love.  We  pray  that  the  presence  of  Thy  spirit  may  direct  and 
guide  us  in  these  Meetings.  We  realize  that  the  work  is  too  great  for 
us  to  rely  wholly  on  ourselves:  we  feel  that  we  are  dependent  upon 
Thee  for  all  that  we  do  in  this  world.  Help  us  in  this  great  work  to 
reason  out  and  find  ways  by  which  and  through  which  we  can  better 
care  for  the  unfortunate  ones  that  are  committed  to  our  care.  Guide 
us  through  life,  and  when  we  have  answered  our  summons  here  save  us 
in  everlasting  salvation  through  the  name  of  Jesus  our  dear  Redeemer, 
amen. 

The  President  here  announced  to  the  Convention  that  Mayor  Blank- 
burg  could  not  be  present  to  welcome  the  delegates,  on  account  of 
illness. 

President  Murdock  here  introduced  Dr.  Joseph  S.  Neff,  Director  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Health  and  Charities,  of  Philadelphia,  who  was 
received  with  applause  and  the  Convention,  as  follows: 

Address  by  Dr.  Joseph  S.  Neff: 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

His  Honor,  the  Mayor,  desires  me  to  express  his  regrets  at  not  being 
present  at  this  meeting.  He  is  confiend  to  his  home  by  sickness  and 
is  therefore  unable  to  extend  a  welcome  to  the  delegates  here.  I,  there- 
fore, have  the  honor  to  extend  to  you  the  courtesies  of  the  Administra- 
tion and  the  hospitality  of  the  City  during  your  stay  in  Philadelphia. 
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I  notice  that  the  subject  on  your  programme  assigned  to  me  is,  "An 
Address  of  Welcome  and  a  Blast  of  Cheer  to  the  Ladles."  The  last 
clause  I  do  not  quite  understand.  If  it  is  intended  to  call  forth  any 
witticisms,  the  Committee  have  selected  the  poorest  man  in  Philadelphia, 
as  wit  and  humor  do  not  enter  into  my  makeup. 

I  have  from  my  earliest  boyhood  been  very  fond  of  ladies,  and  if 
there  is  anything  within  my  power  that  can  be  done  for  them,  should 
they  need  "cheer"  while  here,  they  will  find  me  at  my  office  in  City  Hall, 
and  any  request,  not  only  for  cheer  but  for  their  comfort  or  pleasure, 
will  not  find  me  wanting. 

I  realize  the  great  benefits  to  be  accomplished  by  your  Conference: 
each  one  of  you,  after  interchange  of  thought  and  relating  of  experience 
in  connection  with  discussion  of  the  papers  that  will  be  presented,  will 
be  benefitted  and  will  be  enabled  in  some  way  to  increase  the  efficiency 
of  your  work  in  your  respective  activities.  But  I  believe  Philadelphia 
will  receive  the  greatest  benefits  from  your  meeting— for  we  have  much 
to  learn,  especially  in  our  Municipal  Charities.  Do  not  under- 
stand  me  as  "knocking"  Philadelphia — a  fashionable  custom, 
for  I  believe  Philadelphia  is  the  best  city  in  the  United 
States,  and  we  have  much  to  be  proud  of  in  this,  the  birth- 
place of  our  National  Independence; — the  home  of  the  largest  Locomo- 
tive Works  in  the  world;  of  the  largest  hat  industry,  which  makes  a  hat 
every  2%  seconds;  of  the  largest  hosiery  manufactories,  making  1,000 
pairs  of  stockings  every  90  seconds — enough  every  year  to  give  two  pairs 
to  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  United  States.  We  manufacture 
enough  carpet  every  year  to  extend  around  the  world  and  throw  in  625 
miles  extra  for  good  measure.  We  have  the  largest  and  most  heavily 
endowed  institution  for  the  education  of  orphans  in  the  world — Girard 
College.  Philadelphia  has,  also,  been  the  financial  centre  of  the  Re- 
public. In  the  War  of  the  Revolution  it  was  a  Philadelphian,  Robert 
Morris,  who  raised  the  funds  to  equip  our  soldiers.  In  the  War  of  1812, 
it  was  a  Philadelphian,  Stephen  Girard,  who  replenished  an  empty 
treasury.  In  the  Mexican  War  it  was  a  Philadelphian,  E.  W.  Clarke, 
who  financed  the  war;  and  in  the  Civil  War  it  was  also  a  Philadelphian, 
Jay  Cooke,,  who  raised  the  money  to  keep  our  armies  in  the  field. 

But  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  our  shortcomings,  one  of  which,  as 
I  have  said,  is  the  management  of  our  Municipal  Charities;  and  I  am 
glad  to  welcome  you  to  our  City  and  expect  to  have  your  aid.  cooperation 
and  assistance  in  this  work  to  help  place  us  in  the  front  rank  in  our 
Charity  work,  as  we  are  in  our  manufacturing  industries.  We  have, 
however,  made  good  progress  along  these  lines  during  the  past  few 
years.  A  public  interest  has  been  aroused,  largely  through  the  efforts 
of  the  Committee  of  One  Hundred  on  Municipal  Charities,  which  was 
organized  two  years  ago.  Their  comprehensive  report,  published  last 
winter,  did  much  to  enlighten  the  people  and  show  exact  conditions. 

Monies  have  been  appropriated  to  erect  buildings  on  the  large  City 
Farms  at  Byberry,  where,  at  present,  we  have  350  insane.  Several  of  the 
buildings  are  nearly  completed  on  this  875-acre  farm,  which  will  give 
accommodation  for  200  additional  insane  within  the  year,  and  for  500 
feeble  minded  women.  Another  farm  at  Torresdale  has  been  equipped 
to  care  for  100  indigent  women.  Thus  you  will  see  that  we  have  started 
to  split  up  the  various  units  now  at  "Blockley,"  where  we  have  within 
its  walls,  in  the  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  the  General  Hospital,  and  the 
Almshouse,  6,500  inhabitants. 

We  have  secured  an  allotment  of  $650,000  in  the  Loan  to  be  voted 
for  in  November,  which,  if  passed  will  enable  us  to  provide  for  all  the 
indigent;  and  within  eighteen  months  there  will  not  be  a  pauper  left  in 
the  West  Philadelphia  Institution,  thereby  removing  the  stigma  of 
pauperism  from  the  sick. 

We  have  made  arrangemens  for  the  delegates  of  this  Convention  to 
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visit  "Blockley,"  and  will  be  pleased  indeed  to  receive  any  suggestions 
vou  may  have  for  improvement  of  our  care  of  the  indigent  classes. 

During  your  visit  I  want  you  to  feel  that  the  City  Government  is  at 
your' command,  and  at  any  time  we  can  be  of  service  I  assure  you  that 
the  Mayor  and  his  Directors  will  be  only  too  glad  to  respond. 

In  the  absence  of  Mrs.  Louis  VI  Maderia,  Mr.  Edwin  D  Solenberger 
of  Philadelphia  was  asked  to  deliver  the  Address  of  Welcome  to  Ladies 
and  Children's  Aid  Societies: 

Mr.  Solenberger  was  received  with  applause,  and  said: 

Address  o<f  Welcome  by  Edwin  D.  Solenberger: 

Mr  President,  ladies  and  gentlemen:  Members  of  the  Convention: 
Mrs  Maderia,  who  is  vice  president  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society  agreed 
to  speak  to  you  tomorrow  and  I  am  to  take  her  place  here  at  this  time. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me,  as  a  Member  of  this  Association,  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  welcome  you  to  Philadelphia.  I  have  attended 
the  Sessions  since  1907,  and  have  become  familiar  with  Mr.  Briggs  tak- 
ing down  the  notes  (every  mistake  one  makes  has  to  be  corrected). 
When  I  see  Col.  Gould,  and  Mr.  Colburn  here,  and  Dr.  Murdock  m  the 
chair,  I  know  the  Meeting  will  be  a  success.  We  will  have  an  excellent 
Convention.  .  , 

Perhaps  there  has  been  no  time  in  the  thirty-nine  years  of  the  lite  ot 
this  Association  that  the  problems  you  are  called  upon  to  solve  have  been 
as  difficult  as  now:  but  we  have  more  resources  than  ever  and  more  help 
from  the  Medical  profession  in  dealing  with  the  unfortunate.  On  the 
other  hand  the  work  has  never  been  as  heavy:    We  have  a  larger  pop- 
ulation out  of  which  to  receive  the  people  who  need  care.    It  is  well  that 
we  have  these  Annual  Meetings  where  we  take  account  of  stock  and  con- 
sider the  work  to  be  done:    Here  are  the  officials  of  the  State  who  deal 
with  these  problems  as  representatives  of  the  community.    We  have  be- 
come so  used  to  having  children  cared  for  promptly  and  having  them 
kept  out  of  jail  and  brought  into  the  Juvenile  Court,  we  don't  know  what 
it  would  mean  if  next  Monday  morning  everyone  of  these  agencies  were 
wiped  out    If  someone  came  along  who  was  old  and  decrepit  and  there 
was  no  almshonse  and  no  place  to  put  the  insane— such  a  condition 
as  exists  in  China— where  shackles  are  put  upon  them  so  they  cannot 
harm  anyone  and  they  are  turned  out  into  the  world.    If  all  these  insti- 
tutions were  wiped  out  then  we  would  realize  what  they  all  mean. 
People  sometimes  say  "there  are  so  many  calls  on  our  time  and  our 
funds."  They  think  there  are  too  many  charities  in  the  community,  and 
yet,  who  hasn't  had  the  experience  of  finding  some  case  for  which  there 
seemed  no  place?    We  are  concerned  with  one  of  the  fundamental  prob- 
lems of  the  day— fundamental  to  the  life  and  prosperity  of  the  commu- 
nity.   These  people,  if  turned  out  into  the  community,  would  soon  infect 
the  whole  community,  either  as  a  physical  or  moral  contagion.    I  doubt 
if  a  greater  responsibilty  rests  upon  anyone  than  upon  the  State  Board 
of  Public  Charities,  the  Children's  Aid  Society,  the  County  Jails,  Hos- 
pitals, the  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  all  who  deal  with  dependants,  de- 
fectives    and     delinquents.      These     people     are     unable     to  help 
themselves,    so    the    responsibility    of    those    in    charge    of  these 
institutions    is    peculiarly    great;     and    we    should    remember  that 
we    have    a      responsibility    towards    these    institutions    and  also 
to     the    community,    whether    they     get     State    appropriations  or 
whether    the    money    comes    out  of  the  County  tax  fund.,  In  the  end 
it  comes  back  to  the  responsibility  of  the  people  for  the  community,  and 
that  irrespective  of  whether  a  person  gets  to  these  institutions  through 
faults  of  their  own  or  whether  it  is  an  innocent  child.    Even  though  a 
man  is  an  alcholic  we  cannot  allow  him  to  perish  on  the  roadside. 
For  humane  reasons  as  well  as  to  protect  the  community  we  must  do 
something  for  all  forms  of  distress  and  misery. 

I  think  we  all  appreciate  that  we  have  a  hard  class  of  people  with 
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which  to  deal.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  deal  with  little  children  for  years 
and  advance  them  far  beyond  what  their  parents  would  or  could  have 
done,  and  then  have  their  parents  come  and  find  fault  and  criticise. 
Anyone  who  can  go  through  that  over  and  over,  and  still  go  right  on  in 
the  work,  has  to  have  some  optimism. 

Let  us  constantly  remember  that  with  the  weakenesses  and  errors  of 
human  nature,  while  using  our  heads,  we  must  make  large  allowances 
on  the  side  of  mercy.  (Applause.) 

President  Murdock:  Since  this  printed  program  was  prepared, 
as  you  no  doubt  all  know,  our  dear  and  beloved  friend  Dr.  Srodes  has 
been  removed  from  us  by  the  grim  reaper  death:  The  responses  to  the 
Address  of  Welcome  will  be  given  by  Col.  E.  P.  Gould  of  Erie,  and  our 
Secretary  Mr.  Colborn: 

Response  to  Address  of  Welcome 

Col.  Gould:  I  am  reminded  of  an  incident  of  the  civil  war:  It 
is  said  that  a  poor  bereaved  father  went  to  Abraham  Lincoln  to  induce 
him  to  go  to  Secretary  Stanton  and  have  him  remit  the  court  martial 
of  his  son,  and  Lincoln's  answer  was  "You  better  go  and  tell  your  story 
to  Secretary  Stanton  yourself:  because  I  don't  know  of  anyone  in 
Washington  who  has  as  little  influence  with  Secretary  Stanton  as 
myself." 

I  sent  word  to  the  Secretary  to  leave  me  off  the  programme,  but 
he  has  put  me  on  for  this  response.  If  you  have  any  favors  to  ask 
from  the  Secretary  don't  come  to  me  to  help  you,  for  I  don't  know 
anyone  who  has  less  influence  with  him  than  I  have. 

Mr.  President,  and  delegates,  it  is  with  mixed  emotions  of  sorrow, 
pleasure  and  doubt  that  I  rise  to  speak:  sorrow  because  we  have 
lost  one  of  our  best  and  most  reliable  Members  of  the  Association, 
he  who  was  to  have  made  this  address  to  you  today:  pleasure  because 
we  are  welcomed  so  cordially  by  those  who  are  active  in  the  charity 
work  of  Philadelphia. 

We  know  that  Philadelphia  is  the  largest  city  in  the  State  and  we 
in  the  western  part  of  the  State  realize  that  even  Philadelphia  knows 
that  Erie  is  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  because  they  learned  that 
last  summer  when  we  had  the  Perry  Centennial  up  there. 

Another  reason  is,  we  are  glad  to  come  to  a  city  that  is  so  large 
in  men,  broad,  courageous,  enterprising  men,  such  as  Philadelphia 
has,  and  men  who  can  manage  a  city  so  excellently.  We  come  to 
study  your  system.  We  were  invited  by  your  Mayor  and  others  to 
come  here,  and  we  are  glad  to  be  here. 

In  the  last  place,  I  have  doubt  because  I  know  how  difficult  it 
is  to  hold  a  Convention  together  with  so  many  attractions  outside: 
I  have  always  had  doubt  about  the  wisdom  of  coming  to  Philadelphia 
with  our  Convention  because  there  are  too  many  things  to  see  here. 

I  want  to  say  this:  you  have  got  to  practice  self  denial:  You 
cannot  see  all  there  is  in  Philadelphia:  you  might  as  well  come  and 
attend  the  Convention,  while  it  is  here:  When  you  want  to  see  sights 
come  when  there  is  no  Convention,  and  there  are  lots  of  them  to  see. 
I  dare  not  branch  out  on  the  work  of  the  Association  and  the  growth 
of  charities.  In  my  own  city  a  man  recently  came  to  me  an  applicant 
for  Superintendent  of  the  Associated  Charities:  I  was  one  of  the 
Directors  and  therefore  he  came  to  me.  He  came  full  of  ideas  that 
he  wanted  to  put  into  practice,  and  if  we  would  elect  him  as  super- 
intendent he  would  show  us  how  the  work  ought  to  be  done.  I  says 
to  him  what  experience  have  you  had?  Well,  he  had  had  no  experience, 
but  he  had  ideas.  I  says  we  don't  want  such  a  man:  We  want  a 
person  who  has  had  experience. 

No  one  is  fit  to  manage  the  work  of  charities  who  has  not  had 
experience  in  it, — and  the  more  experience  one  has  the  more  one  doubts 
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his  ability  A  man  must  be  interested  in  the  work.  Take  the  great 
charities  of  the  State,  for  instance  the  Childrens  Aid  Society:  supposing 
that  should  be  wiped  out,  what  would  the  Directors  of  the  poor  do . 
Thev  are  the  genuine  charity  workers  in  the  charities  of  the  State, 
they  take  the  children  and  make  them  feel  that  there  is  someone  m 
the  world  that  cares  for  them:  A  person  who  is  qualified  to  act  in 
the  work  of  charity  forgets  all  about  the  question  of  the  pay:  they 
only  think  of  the  result. 

We-  are  here  to  find  out  how  we  can  do  better  work  along  these 
lines.  I  thank  the  Mayor,  and  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  for  our 
welcome  here  today. 

Response  by  L.  C.  Colborn. 

Mr.  L.  C.  Colborn,  Secretary  of  the  Association,  was  received  with 

applause  and  said:  ■ 

As  brother  Gould  has  said,  this  programme  was  arranged  thai 
Dr  Srodes  was  to  respond  to  the  address  of  welcome.  But  the  grim 
reaper  death,  has  called  him  from  his  labors  into  the  great  unknown 
and  it  is  with  sorrowful  heart  that  I  attempt  to  respond,  m  his 
stead  I  did  ask  others,  among  them  Col.  Gould,  and  he  left 
me  in  doubt  as  to  what  he  would  do,  until  now:  I  thank  him  for  obey- 
ing the  command  that  was  sent  to  him. 
Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 
Mayor  Blankenburg  and  Dr.  Neff — 

On 'behalf  of  the  Members  of  the  Association  of  Directors  of  the 
Poor  and  Charities  of  Pennsylvania,  I  desire  to  return  you  our  most 
sincere  thanks  for  your  most  cordial  welcome  and  greeting  to  your 
City  Were  it  under  other  circumstances  nothing  would  give  me 
more  pleasure  than  to  respond  to  your  kind,  beautiful  and  warm 
words  of  welcome,  and  to  the  able  and  enthusiastic  greetings  and 
blast  of  cheer  to  the  members,  a  welcome  and  words  of  cheer  that 
should  send  a  thrill  of  pleasure  to  all. 

But  as  the  program  was  arranged,  Dr.  J.  Lewis  Srodes  was  desig- 
nated to  respond  to  your  welcome  and  greeting,  but  within  a  fortnight 
since  the  grim  reaper,  death,  called  him  from  his  labors,  into  the 
great  unknown,  and  to  the  Association  of  the  great  throng  of  the 
redeemed  of  Heaven.  Owing  to  this  fact,  it  is  with  a  sorrowing  heart 
that  I  attempt  to  respond  in  his  stead.  Others  have  been  asked  to 
perform  this  pleasant  duty  and  invariably  the  reply  from  a  number, 
Mr.  Colborn  will  do  this. 

Barring  the  sadness  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Srodes,  I  would  say  it 
affords  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  be  here.  This  is  the  fourth 
Convention  this  Association  has  held  in  your  beautiful  city.  A  city, 
whose  fame  is  known  even  unto  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth,  a 
city  whose  name  is  synonomous  with  charity,  and  in  which  the  divine 
precept  is  most  gloriously  exemplified  "In  as  much  as  you  have  done 
it  unto  the  least  of  these  my  brethren."  A  city  that  gave  birth  to 
Liberty  and  Freedom  to  the  greatest  country  on  the  globe.  A  city 
of  homes,  of  industries,  of  education,  of  magnificent  and  handsome 
public  buildings,  municipal,  church  and  school.  A  city  whose  pro- 
visions for  the  dependent  classes  has  no  equal.  It  was  in  this  city  the 
first  hospital  was  built  for  the  treatment  of  insane  in  1750,  a  fact  that 
every  citizen  of  this  city  ought  to  feel  proud  of.  In  this  city  the 
supreme  court  has  rendered  formal  decisions  that  Pennsylvania  is 
a  Christian  Commonwealth,  but  far  more  convincing  than  these  de- 
cisions is  the  splendid  evidence  of  Christian  spirit  in  the  splendid 
provisions  she  has  made  for  the  poor,  unfortunate  and  insane.  Every 
asylum  and  every  hospital  are  all  monuments  to  her  glory.  The  name 
of  our  Commonwealth  points  us  back  to  its  great  glory  hearted  founder, 
William  Penn,  who  in  the  morning  twilight  of  our  history,  laid  th~ 
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foundation  of  this  great  Keystone  State  that  we  aspire  to  the  victories 
of  peace  rather  than  war. 

Long-fellow  in  his  beautiful  poem  and  story  of  Evangeline,  gives 
fame  to  your  first  Almshouse: 

In  that  delightful  land  which  is  washed  by  the  Delaware  waters, 

Guarding  in  Sylvan  shades  the  name  of  Penn  the  Apostle 

Stands  on  the  banks  of  its  beautiful  stream  the  City  he  founded, 

And  the  streets  still  re-echo  the  names  of  the  trees  of  the  forest 

Wending  her  quiet  way,  she  entered  the  door  of  the  Almshouse 

Sweet  on  the  summer  air  was  the  odor  of  flowers  in  the  garden, 

And  she  paused  on  her  way  to  gather  the  fairest  among  tnem, 

That  the  dying  once  more  might  rejoice  in  the  fragrance  and  beauty 

And  with  light  in  her  looks,  she  entered  the  chamber  of  sickness 

And  found  her  long  lost  Gabriel. 

To  this  famous  city  we  are  welcome.  This  association  appre- 
ciates its  warm  welcome  and  greeting  from  her  Chief  Executive  and 
head  of  her  Charities. 

This  Association,  entering  her  two  score  years  of  service,  rejoices 
in  the  fact  that  like  your  city,  she  has  left  a  trail  of  great  achieV- 
ments  to  mark  her  pathway,  and  stands  out  like  a  great  beacon  light, 
pointing  with  pride  to  the  reforms  she  has  made,  the  relief  she  has 
given,  and  the  ways  and  means  she  has  devised  for  the  care  of  the 
poor  and  unfortunate  of  the  Commonwealth,  which  light,  as  the  years 
roll  by,  shines  with  more  brilliancy  and  reflecting  more  perfectly 
the  way  for  the  relief  of  our  distressed  brethren. 

It  is  for  this  purpose  that  we  have  assembled  in  our  39th  Annual 
Convention,  to  discuss  new  questions  and  theories  that  have  arisen, 
in  its  work,  and  reduce  these  questions  and  theories  to  a  practical 
basis.    It  is  hopeful  that  this  meeting  will  be  of  practical  benefit  to  all. 

Your  city,  having  as  many  hospitals  and  institutions  for  the  care 
•of  your  unfortunate  citizens,  equipped  with  all  the  modern  and  im- 
proved equipments,  will  be  an  object  lesson  to  many,  and  I  have  no 
doubt,  many  will  take  home  with  them  new  ideas,  new  questions, 
and  information  as  to  new  equipment,  that  will  be  most  valuable, 
while  others  will  receive  such  benefit  that  will  enable  them  to  dis- 
charge their  duties  better  than  before.  It  is  the  rubbing  of  elbows 
together,  becoming  better  acquainted,  exchanging  of  thoughts  and  ideas 
that  help  all  to  become  more  perfect  in  their  work. 

As  you,  the  Chief  Executive  of  this  beautiful  city,  have  so  gra- 
ciously welcomed  us,  we  feel  that  your  sheltering  arms  will  protect 
us  while  within  your  gates,  and  should  any  of  our  number  transgress 
any  of  your  laws,  or  stray  from  the  paths  of  virtue  by  the  allurements 
•of  your  city,  you  will  exemplify  the  teachings  of  the  "Good  Samara- 
tian"  that  you  will  gather  us  in,  not  the  lock-up,  but  the  Bellevue- 
Stratford,  the  Walton  or  some  other  convenient  inn,  and  pay  our  keeping. 

It  is  hoped  however  that  no  such  emergency  may  arise  and  that 
when  our  labors  are  over,  and  our  sessions  have  closed  we  may  all 
say  in  the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  "It  was  good  for  us  to  be  here." 

In  behalf  therefore,  of  the  members  of  the  Association  of  the 
Directors  of  the  Poor  and  Charities  of  Pennsylvania,  I  most  sincerely 
thank  you  for  your  very  cordial  welcome  and  greeting,  I  thank  you. 

Response  on  part  of  the  Ladies  and  Children's  Aid  Societies  by  Mrs. 
Edward  C.  Lindsey,  President  of  Children's  Aid  Society,  Warren,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Lindsey  was  received  with  applause,  and  said:  Mr.  President, 
ladies  and  gentlemen:  When  I  am  forced  before  this  long-suffering  as- 
sembly I  often  feel  that  you  must  regard  it  a  good  deal  as  the  yankee 
did  who  was  presiding  at  a  Convention,  and  someone  whispered  to  him 
that  Chauncey  Depew  was  in  the  audience  and  that  he  insisted  upon 
speaking  and  would  he  introduce  Mr.  Depew.  The  yankee  arose  to  the 
•occasion  (as  my  countrymen  always  do)  and  said  I  understand,  that 
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brother  Depew  is  in  the  audience,  and  I  understand  brother  Depew,  that 
you  always  want  to  speak*  and  so  what  I  wanted  to  say  was  this:  the 
question  before  the  audience  is  will  you  let  them  go  on  enjoying  them- 
selves a  little  longer  or  will  you  speak  now,  and  have  it  over."  (Laugh- 
ter. 

On  the  walls  of  my  grandmother's  home  in  New  Hampshire  hung  an 
old  print,  representing  the  early  settlement  of  Pennsylvania,  the  genial 
William  Penn,  and  beside  him  a  smiling  Indian,  and  a  man  and  a  beauti- 
ful woman,  and  in  the  foreground  a  lion  and  a  lamb  and  a  small  child 
frolicking  together.  This  picture  always  took  hold  of  my  infant  mind  but 
it  was  given  to  my  Irish  nurse  to  explain  it  to  me.  Sne  said  "I  will  ex- 
plain it  to  yees:  it  is  only  in  Pennsylvania  these  things  could  happen: 
it  is  ahead  of  the  other  states,  and  the  people  that  live  there  don't  think 
there  is  any  other  state,  I  might  say,  and  what  I  wanted  to  say  about  it 
is  this;  it  was  founded  by  William  Penn,  and  he  was  to  Pennsylvania 
what  Saint  Patrick  was  to  Ireland;  he  was  a  very  great  man  and  could 
work  great  miracles  because  he  was  the  only  Johnny  Bull  that  ever 
understood  the  meaning  of  the  word  Peace."  (Laughter.) 

To  be  here  in  this  beautiful  city  is  to  recall  the  words  of  your  noble 
founder,,  as  he  expressed  it  in  his  Journal,  for  he  named  the  City  Phil- 
adelphia after  the  ancient  city  in  Asia  Minor,  and  we  feel  that  we  should 
take  back  with  us  something  of  that  wonderful  love  for  humanity  that 
has  always  distinguished  the  gospel  of  William  Penn. 

We  thank  you  for  the  cordial  greetings  given  to  us  and  for  the  free- 
dom of  the  City,  extended  to  us,  and  I  thank  the  good  Doctor  who  alluded 
so  feelingly  to  the  soft  spot  in  a  man's  heart,  and  I  want  to  say,  on 
behalf  of  the  ladies,  that  there  isn't  one  of  us  who  does  not  feel  that 
every  man  has  a  soft  spot,  and  not  one  of  us  who  are  not  prepared  to 
take  advantage  of  it.  (Laughter.) 

I  mourn,  as  others  here  do,  "for  the  touch  of  a  vanished  hand,  and 
the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  stilled."  I  feel  that  we  lack  something 
because  we  cannot  hear  the  genial  laugh  of  Dr.  Srodes.  We  all  feel  that 
our  day  of  work  may  be  nearer  ended  than  we  appreciate.  May  we 
press  on  toward  the  high  goal  that  he  has  reached  before  us. 

I  thank  you  for  your  welcome.  (Applause.) 

The  Convention  was  here  entertained  by  singing  by  the  double 
quartette  from  the  Overbrook  School  which  was  greatly  enjoyed. 

Following  the  singing  the  President  Murdock,  read  the  following 
'President's  Address"  which  was  received  with  applause: 

PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS. 
By  J.  M.  Murdock. 

I  first  desire  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  honor  of  being  called 
upon  to  preside  at  this  the  thirty-ninth  (39th)  annual  convention  of 
the  Association  of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  Charities  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. This  Association,!  composed  of  the  men  and  women  who  are 
doing  the  practical  work  of  caring  for  the  helpless  and  needy  throughout 
the  State  is  made  up  largely  of  those  who  have  been  chosen  by  their  re- 
spective districts  as  the  ones  best  qualified  to  administer  their  charities. 
The  record  of  the  proceedings  of  this  Association  is  the  record  of  the 
progress  of  charitable  endeavor  during  the  past  forty  years.  There 
have  been  wonderful  achievements  along  all  lines  and  this  Association 
in  devising  means  for  the  care  of  dependents  has  kept  pace  with  the 
progress  in  other  directions.  This  Association  has  oeen  instrumental 
in  the  foundation  of  a  vast  amount  of  legislation  in  behalf  of  the 
dependent  classes,  especially  the  Insane,  the  feeble  minded  and  the 
dependent  child. 

One  pleasing  feature  of  the  Association  is  the  harmonious  and  help- 
ful relations  existing  here  between  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  the 
Children's  Aid  Societies.    We  can  congratulate  the  Society  on  the  splen- 
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did  work  it  has  done  in  providing  for  the  needy.  This  work  must  con- 
tinue. At  the  same  time  we  must  give  more  thought  and  time  to  the 
consideration  of  underlying  conditions  responsible  for  the  conditions 
which  make  necessary  the  relief  we  have  been  dispensing. 


PREVENTION    MORE   IMPORTANT  THAN  RELIEF. 
By  J.  M.  Murdock. 

To  those  of  us  actively  engaged  in  charitable  work  the  necessity 
of  furnishing  immediate  relief,  as  nursing  the  sick,  feeding  the  hungry, 
clothing  the  naked  and  sheltering  the  homeless,  so  engages  our  attention 
and  taxes  our  strength — both  physical  and  financial — that  we  have 
little  of  either  left  to  be  applied  to  the  elimination  of  the  underlying 
causes  of  these  human  ills. 

Through  the  desire,  and  I  may  say  the  necessity  of  bringing  about 
immediately  some  tangible  result  in  the  alleviation  of  suffering,  we 
begin  at  the  wrong  end  and  perhaps  only  ameliorate  what  ought  to 
have  been  prevented.  We  provide  abundantly  for  the  resulting  con- 
ditions but  niggardly  for  the  elimination  of  the  causes  of  these 
conditions.  Then  too  philanthropic  efforts  are  prone  to  follow  the  line 
of  least  resistance  and  ignore  what  is  difficult  or  disagreeable  while 
it  gives  abundantly  to  the  pleading  and  inefficient,  often  in  a  way 
that  aids  in  the  perpetuation  or  increase  of  the  inefficiency  rather  than 
in  its  elimination. 

Fortunately,  however,  although  we  may  not  have  progressed  very 
far  in  providing  means  for  the  prevention  rather  than  the  alleviation 
of  human  ills  we  have  begun  to  study  this  subject  seriously  and  give 
it  more  practical  attention  as '  exemplified  in  some  of  the  laws  passed 
at  the  last  Session  of  our  State  Legislature,  as  the  law  for  the  pre- 
vention of  the  marriage  of  mentally  defective  persons  afflicted  with 
communicable  diseases  and  the  law  establishing  an  institution  for 
the  custodial  care  of  feeble  minded  women  of  child  bearing  age. 

Our  study,  research  and  collective  investigation  of  adverse  social 
conditions  have  focused  attention  upon  mental  deficiency  or  feeble 
mindedness  as  the  basic  social  problem.  Investigation  of  the  social 
evil,  pauperism,  intemperance  and  other  complex  anti-social  conditions 
usually  lead  to  feeble  mindedness  as  the  dominating  underlying  factor. 

The  various  known  causes  of  feeble  mindedness  occur  in  two  main 
groups — the  hereditary  and  the  accidental.  The  hereditary -cases  are 
those  where  the  person  is  feeble  minded  because  his  parents  or  other 
ancestors  were  feeble  minded  as  a  result  of  accidents  at  the  time  of 
delivery  and  accidents  and  severe  febral  illness  affecting  the  brain  in 
infancy.  The  hereditary  cases  are  the  most  numerous.  There  is  no 
doubt  as  to  the  potency  and  certainty  of  this  hereditary  tendency. 
Even  in  the  cases  seemingly  accidental  in  origin  careful  investigation 
will  frequently  show  an  hereditary  defect  as  the  underlying  cause. 
This  hereditary  defect  is  the  result  of  defect  in  the  germ  plasm  of 
the  family  stock.  It  is,  therefore,  obvious  that  where  there  is  heredi- 
tary tendency  of  feeble  mindedness  the  individual  should  not  have 
children.  Unfortunately  feeble  minded  women,  if  not  given  institu- 
tional care,  almost  always  do  have  children.  There  are  few  families 
in  which  a  feeble  minded  girl  or  woman  can  receive  the  protection  she 
needs.  "We  know  of  one  feeble  minded  woman  who  has  had  eight 
children  by  eight  different  fathers,  another  who  has  had  five  children, 
one  colored,  by  four  different  fathers. 

The  investigation  of  the  Commission  on  the  Segregation,  Care  and 
Treatment  of  the  feeble  minded  in  Pennsylvania,  recently  presented 
to  the  Legislature,  would  indicate  that  there  are  at  least  three  thou- 
sand (3,000)  feeble  minded  women  of  child  bearing  age  at  large  in  the 
state.     There    are    at    least    seventeen    thousand    (17,000)    people  in 
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Pennsylvania  who  have  the  minds  of  children  with  the  bodies  of 
adults!  The  great  majority  of  these  will  ultimately  become  public 
charges  in  some  form.  They  cause  unutterable  sorrow  at  home  and 
are  a  menace  and  danger  to  the  community.  They  are  found  every- 
where, in  the  home  of  the  rich  and  the  poor,  in  dens  of  vice,  in  county 
homes',  in  prisons,  hospitals  and  asylums,  wandering  the  city  streets, 
country  roads  and  railroads,  the  butt  of  ridicule  and  the  victims  of 
lust,  veneral  diseases  and  drunkeness. 

We  know  that  hereditary  is  the  chief  factor  in  the  causation  of 
this  condition.  We  know  that  by  segregation  of  these  feeble  minded 
in  proper  institutions  that  this  factor  can  be  largely  eliminated. 
Although  the  expense  is  great,  nothing  is  more  economical,  more 
reasonable,  more  patriotic,  more  kind,  or  humane,  than  to  do  this. 
With  the  factor  of  heredity  eliminated  from  the  problem,  the  number 
of  the  feeble  minded  will  undoubtedly  decrease. 

Sending  the  child  to  the  institution  or  colony  should  not  be  looked 
upon  as  a  punishment  but  as  a  privilege  even  though  it  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  individual  to  remain  for  life.  The  feeble  minded  individual 
is  not  constituted  to  cope  with  the  conditions  he  finds  in  the  world. 
He  is  the  butt  of  ridicule  of  the  thoughtless,  or  the  dupe  of  the 
designing  and  vicious.  In  the  institution  or  colony  he  finds  he  is 
among  those  who  understand  his  needs.  His  entering  the  institution 
may  be  likened  to  migration  to  a  new  world  where  he  has  an  appro- 
priate environment.  Applying  this  principle  to  our  problem  would  it 
not  be  well  for  the  state  to  make  out  of  lives  wasted  and 
worse  than  wasted,  unemployed,  unemployable,  ignorant  and  untaught, 
— to  make  out  of  these  something  better,  to  develop  them  into  men  and 
women,  who,  though  not  up  to  the  normal  standard,  are  still  useful  to  3 
degree,  self  respecting,  clean  in  mind  and  body,  and  happy.  This  is 
now  being  done  for  a  few.    Would  it  not  be  worth  while  to  do  it  for  all! 

We  have  at  the  institution  for  the  feeble  minded,  with  which  I 
am  connected,  applications  for  the  admission  of  hundreds  who  need 
institutional  care.  We  are  unable  to  give  them  this  for  lack  of  room. 
Many  of  these  are  feeble  minded  women  who  within  the  next  few  years, 
or  before  we  can  admit  them,  will  give  birth  to  feeble  minded  children. 

It  costs  less  than  fifty  cents  a  day  to  support  a  feeble  minded 
woman  in  an  appropriate  institution,  The  progeny  of  many  a  feeble 
minded  woman  who  did  not  receive  such  care  is  costing  this  state 
untold  dollars  every  day. 

The  State  Board  of  Public  Charities,  the  commission  on  the  segre- 
gation, care  and  treatment  of  the  feeble  minded  in  Pennsylvania, 
with  the  assistance  of  some  of  the  members  of  this  Association  were 
quite  active  in  securing  legislation  for  the  relief  of  this  unfortunate 
class  at  the  last  session  of  our  State  Legislature.  A  bill  was  passed 
which  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  state  villiage  or  colony  for 
feeble  minded  women  of  child  bearing  age.  Provision  was  also  made 
for  an  increase  in  capacity  of  the  Polk  and  Spring  City  institutions, 
amounting  to  five  hundred  (500)  beds,  the  establishing  of  a  hospital 
for  inebriates,  the  establishing  of  a  reformatory  for  women,  increasing 
the  powers  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  and  laws  greatly  facili- 
tating the  operations  of  the  juvenile  courts.  A  bill  further  regulating 
marriage,  providing  that  the  applicant  for  a  marriage  license  shall 
answer  a  series  of  questions  prepared  by  the  State  Department  of 
Health,  also  passed  the  Legislature  and  was  approved  by  the  Governor. 
This  law  forbids  the  marriage  of  imbeciles,  idots  and  feeble  minded, 
and  provides  that  the  clerk  issuing  a  license  may  withhold  same. 
An  appeal  is  allowed  through  the  common  pleas  court.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  at  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature  this  law  may  be  so  amended 
so  that  health  certificates  can  be  demanded. 

A  bill  providing  for  the  sterilization  of  feeble  minded  and  insane 
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was  defeated  in  the  House  on  third  reading.  This  is  the  third  session 
at  which  such  a  measure  met  defeat. 

In  our  effort  to  relieve  the  state  of  its  terrible  burden  of  feeble 
mindedness  and  its  accompanying  ills  let  us  not  become  faint  hearted 
by  a  contemplation  of  the  large  expenditure  necessary  to  put  in  effect 
the  measure  which  offers  the  most  practical  solution  of  the  question, 
that  is  the  establishment  by  the  state  of  institutions  or  colonies  for 
the  care  of  all  feeble  minded  who  cannot  be  properly  cared  for  and 
safe-guarded  in  their  homes.  Most  of  the  states  are  now  doing  this  for 
their  insane,  and  if  the  public,  and  particularly  those  who  control 
the  fiscal  policy  of  the  state,  understood  the  importance  of  segregation 
of  the  feeble  minded  there  would  be  no  question  about  adequate  pro- 
vision for  the  feeble  minded. 

Restricted  marriage  laws  are  a  good  thing  as  far  as  they  go  but 
must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the  unfit  will  reproduce  their  kind 
regardless  of  marriage  laws. 

Sterilization  is  at  best  a  partial  remedy  as  in  all  probability  on.y 
those  in  the  scale  so  low  in  mentality  that  the  likelihood  of  parent- 
hood is  extremely  improbably  would  be  reached.  Sterilization  is 
not  actually  operative  in  one  of  the  eight  states  that  have  passed 
sterilization  laws.  Sterilization  would  not  be  safe  and  effective  sub- 
stitute for  permanent  segregation  and  control,  and  it  is  to  this  per- 
manent segregation  and  control  that  we  must  look  as  the  rational  policy 
for  controlling  feeble  mindedness  and  if  we  eliminated  inheritable 
feeble  mindedness,  we  will  have  practically  eliminated  the  social 
evil,  pauperism,  intemperance,  and  a  vast  amount  of  crime. 

That  nation  which  through  segregation  of  its  feeble  minded  and  an 
intelligent  application  of  eugenics  rids  itself  of  its  defective  members 
will  be  the  most  efficient  nation  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  and  will 
eventually  control  the  world. 


THE  CITIZEN  OF  TOMORROW. 
Address   by   H.   Frank   Eshleman,  Oct,   14,   1913  at   Phila.,   before  the 
Association  of  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  of  Charities  o«f  Penna. 

No  one  can  venture  to  predict  whether  the  citizen  of  tomorrow — 
the  citizen  of  the  future — will  be  better  that  the  citizen  of  today, 
or  -not.  Forces  elevating  mankind  and  forces  degrading  our  races  are 
both  working  powerfully  about  us — and  incessantly.  We  have  the 
strained  machinery  and  mill  of  civilization  running  at  high  tension, 
snapping  nerves  asunder  by  hundreds  of  thousands  daily;  and  we  have 
sisters  of  charity  by  hundreds  of  thousands  daily  and  constantly  search- 
ing all  over  life's  distressing  and  heart-rending  battle-field  lifting 
up  the  famished,  exhausted,  wounded  and  crippled  ones,  trying  to  re- 
store their  health,  while  the  battle  unceasingly  (and  in  fact  increasingly) 
rages  all  about  us  and  the  greedy  vultures  look  and  gleam  gloatingly 
over  the  scene  of  carnage  all  about  us  spread. 

The  operation  of  present  laws  on  the  subject  of  sanitation  and 
health  and  of  laws,  which  are  essentially  police  regulations,  recently 
passed  and  to  be  passed  will  safeguard  the  citizen  of  tomorrow  against 
poisons  and  impurities  in  food,  and  against  unwholesome  surroundings 
in  which  he  must  labor.  The  laws  requiring  the  state  to  take  more 
complete  control  of  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  future,  and 
at  the  same  time  empowering  the  public  authorities  to  treat  and 
remedy  defects  and  weaknesses  and  deficiencies  in  children,  and 
preventing  parents  from  interfering,  will  add  much  to  the  early  chances 
of  children  and  do  much  toward  removing  the  handicaps  against 
which  many  poor  children  were  compelled  to  struggle  in  the  past. 
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The  laws  limiting  hours  of  labor  for  women  and  children,  will  throw 
part  of  their  burden  upon  male  adult  shoulders.  These,  and  other 
laws  like  them,  will  help  to  build  up  the  citizen  of  tomorrow. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  intensifying  of  the  struggle  for  life  and  the 
increasing  growth  of  consumers,  which  never  will  cease,  (while  the 
limit  of  production  of  food  in  many  lines  has  been  reached  and  while 
the  area  of  certain  fields  of  production  is  decreasing,)  will  make  the 
necessities  of  life  all  the  harder  and  more  costly  to  obtain.  The  rank 
and  file  of  the  citizens  of  tomorrow  will  have  worries,  perplexities  and 
appaling  problems  to  meet  and  solve  to  get  the  necessities  of  life 
that  make  one  shudder  to  think  of,  and  to  stand  aghast  before,  as 
before  doom  itself.  There  is  an  actual  scarcity  now  of  many  things, 
comfort  calls  for.  We  are  exhausting  our  resources  personal  and 
national — individual  and  collective;  and  before  we  are  aware  real 
suffering,  occasioned  by  this  waste  and  undue  consumption,  will  be 
upon  us. 

This  one  problem  alone  will  compel  the  citizen  of  tomorrow,  to 
make  many  sweeping  adjustments  in  his  life.  These  adjustments  will 
be  forced  upon  him.  Part  of  the  problem  will  lie  between  the  charities 
of  the  public  and  the  multiplication  of  the  impecunious,  will  the 
production  of  dependent  and  sickly  children  slacken,  or  will  the  orphan  • 
age  and  children  societies  enlarge  their  activities?  Will  men  and 
women  have  a  certain  regard  as  to  the  number  of  children  they  can 
take  care  of, — or  will  they  be  heedless  of  the  number  of  children 
they  can  bring  into  the  world  without  any  chance  at  all.  Taking 
all  humanity — all  ages  and  conditions — into  consideration,  life  is  a 
defensive  battle  to  95  per  cent  of  all  our  race.  It  is  a  struggle  to  the 
rank  and  file  to  live.  We  are  all  on  the  defensive.  I  would  not 
venture  to  say  whether  humanity  in  the  future  will  regard  self 
preservation  in  any  greater  degree  in  the  future  than  now,  or  not.  Self 
preservation  is  a  natural  instinct.  But  the  regard  many  parents  have, 
for  the  chance  their  offspring  may  have  to  preserve  itself,  seems 
to  be  on  the  wane.  The  pinching  demands  of  the  times  seems  to 
have  no  effect  whatever  on  either  the  number  coming  on  in  weakness 
to  battle  against  the  world,  nor  upon  the  ill-prepared  condition,  in 
which  they  must  face  the  battle.  A  slow  process  of  education  is 
going  on,  but  with  little  effect. 

The  charities  and  correctional  institutions  are  not  now  keeping 
pace  with  the  ravages  of  insanity  and  the  demands  of  poverty  and 
sickness;  while  the  causes  that  make  boys  and  girls  and  men  and 
women  fall  by  the  way  are  intensifying.  How  then  will  these 
eleemosynary  efforts  effect  the  citizens  of  tomorrow?  Perhaps  not 
at  all.  About  all  that  can  be  expected  is  that  these  aids  and  efforts, 
will  to  some  extent  hold  the  destroying  and  devitalizing  forces  some- 
what in  check.  But  the  great  grim  mill  turning  out  this  misery  will 
grind  on;  and  the  sickening  thud  of  crunching  bones  and  cracking 
members  will  continue.  Not  until  men  and  women  move  out  of  cities — 
the  very  sinks  of  inequity,  filth  and  squalor — and  go  back  to  the  only 
place  God  smiles  on — the  country — -and  live  simple  agrarian  lives,  wili 
there  be  anything  like  standard,  happiness  and  health  on  this  earth. 
Not  until  ambition  to  monopolize  and  force  tribute  out  of  helpless 
millions  changes,  will  the  bounty  of  Jehovah  in  pouring  good  things 
upon  this  earth,  be  felt  at  all.    And  that  time  will  likely,  never  come. 

The  citizens  of  tomorrow  will  have  less  coal  than  we  have  and 
there  will  be  more  of  them.  They  will  have  less  forest  and  wood. 
They  will  have  more  devitalized  and  worn-out  soil.  They  will  have 
fewer  cattle  and  hogs  and  animal  food  of  all  kinds.  In  those  citizens 
of  tomorrow,  there  will  be  a  larger  percentage  of  parasites  and  a 
smaller  proportion  of  real  producers,  than  now.  Invention  and  ingen- 
uity and  device  will  be  resorted  to,  to  make  a  living  honestly  or  dis- 
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honestly.  There  will  be  more  living-  off  of  men's  ills  and  quarrels, 
more  living  by  chieonery  and  by  the  weakness  and  follies  of  others 
and  less  honest  toil  than  now.  The  spirit  of  speculation  will  be 
rampart  and  all  the  means  and  devices  for  making-  a  living,  aside 
from  honest  toil  will  nourish. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  in  the  future  any  force  that  will  divert  the 
gloomy  condition  ahead  of  our  race.  One  of  the  worst  elements  in 
our  modern  life  is  the  parade  of  wealth  and  luxury  by  the  small 
percentage  who  are  so  unfortunate.  It  breeds  contempt  for  law 
and  order — disaffection  against  government — mistrust  of  religion — 
defiance  of  property  and  its  legitimate  uses. 

One  thing  surely  is  certain — the  citizen  of  tomorrow  will  have 
serious  problems  to  meet,  harder  to  solve  than  our  present  day 
problems.  The  trend  is  not  toward  the  millenium;  nor  can  we  And  any 
hope  for  easier  conditions  by  looking  at  the  ancient  nations.  Those 
whose  civilization  is  1000  years  old  have  much  more  misery  and 
want  than  we  have.  And  those  whose  national  life  runs  back  two  or 
three  thousand  years  are  really  in  a  condition  of  semi-savagery. 
Then  is  now  a  well  fixed  disaffection  toward  government,  on  the  part 
of  great  masses  of  our  people  and  a  tendency  to  regard  the  rulers, 
popularly  placed  in  office,  as  enemies  of  the  people,  or  at  least  as 
selfish  and  dishonest,  administrators  of  public  affairs.  That  the  rank 
and  file  do  not  trust  and  have  confidence  in  their  own  representatives 
is  patent  to  all.  If  you  can  scarcely  hear  one  word  of  commendation 
for  any  public  official  and  scarcely  get  the  average  person  to  drop 
his  mistrust. 

There  is  also  a  determined  and  sullenenmity  against  men  of 
great  wealth  and  I  doubt  not  at  all  that  in  a  few  years  massive 
fortunes  (owned  by  individuals)  will  not  be  tolerated.  It  is  not  my 
nature  to  throw  a  gloomy  horoscope;  but  reading  men  and  facts  as 
I  see  and  study  them,  there  is  no  other  conclusion.  The  extravagance 
of  American  life  is  responsible  for  most  of  this.  The  waste  of  raw 
material,  food  and  money  on  the  part  of  the  well-to-do  and  the 
affluent,  large  enough  per  family  to  sustain,  several  families,  now  in 
want,  is  largely  the  fuel  that  feeds  the  flame  of  public  and  general 
hatred  against,  the  plutociatic  aristocracy  in  our  land.  I  am  not 
one  of  those  who  think  that  this  should  be  so.  I  regret  it.  The 
growing  expense  of  government — both  of  elections  and  administration, 
in  all  branches  will  be  a  discouraging  problem  for  the  citizens  of 
tomorrow.  Great  invention  and  discovery  will  continue, — and  will 
fundamentally  change  the  mode  of  life,  so  that  our  methods  and  our 
elegance  of  today  will  seem  pygmitic  compared  with  the  order  of 
things  in  those  days.  Great  adjustments  must  be  made  to  meet  the 
changes.  Great  classes  of  tradesmen  and  of  manufacturers,  con- 
structors and  builders  will  find  their  methods  and  their  business 
superseded  by  new  ones.  The  great  problem  along  this  line  will  be, 
what  will  those  people  do  who  find  their  craft  and  occupation  gone? 
Seek  something  else.  This  always  was  the  case.  Two  chief  effects 
flow  from  these  economic  and  industrial  changes — an  easier  method 
of  operation, — that  is,  a  release  from  the  necessity  of  brute  force  on 
the  part  of  men — and  a  greater  need  for  money, — that  is,  a  greater 
struggle  to  make  both  ends  meet. 

There  is  extant  today,  a  philanthropic  force  that  will  have  an  effect 
upon  the  citizen  of  tomorrow,  to  which  we  must  give  some  attention. 
It  is  the  charitable  gifts,  bestowed,  and  foundations  laid,  by  immensely 
rich  men  for  the  ease  of  men's  ills  and  for  their  recreation  and 
education  at  present;  and  for  all  future  time.  These  have  grown 
amazingly  in  recent  years; — the  sums  given  are  almost  beyond  cal- 
culation. There  were  Girards  and  other  philanthropists  in  the  past, 
but  the  splendid  sums  they  gave  are   trifling  compared  to  modern 
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charities  of  similar  character.  The  vast  sums  recently  given  have 
created  a  spirit  of  philanthrophy,  that  is  a  powerful  force  today  m 
our  national  life.  A  large  proportion  of  our  rising  generation  wnl 
receive  a  fair  foundation  from  these  charities  and  thus,  this  spirit 
and  force  will  show  material  results.  This  help  will  be  given  at  the 
most  effective  point,— that  is  to  help  those  who  would  be  helpless  or 
at  least  unable  to  make  their  talents  felt.  It  thus  results  m  a  dis- 
tinct addition  to  the  sum  total  of  the  power  for  good  those  who  are 
helped  can  exert.  The  most  good,  however,  would  be  accomplished 
if  all  the  charitable  bequests  and  foundations  were  given  and  laid 
for  the  penniless,  the  sick  and  the  insane.  There  is  a  fine  educational 
system  all  over  the  country  and  it  is  not  a  difficult  task  to  keep  pace 
with  its  needs.  Books  of  all  kinds  and  especially  books  worth  while, 
are  in  easy  access  of  all— so  that  the  libraries  are  not,  of  that  class 
of  fundamental  necessities  exemplified,  by  the  hospital.  If  all  the 
voluntary  donations  of  our  land,  were  given  and  devoted  to  the  one 
object  of  the  insane,  the  sick  and  the  penniless,  there  would  be 
practically  no  call  upon  the  public— upon  the  citizen  of  tomorrow— 
to  maintain  these  purposes  and  establishments  at  all. 

I  venture  to  say  that,  the  citizen  of  tomorrow  will  turn  his  atten- 
tion away  from  the  city  and  toward  the  country.  It  is 
true  that  during  the  last  third  of  a  century  the  rush  was  toward 
the  city.  But  there  will  be  a  modern  "Exodus."  Economic  forces  will 
compel  it.  While  ancient  kingdoms  present  the  spectacle  of  thousands 
preferring  to  live  and  starve  in  cities,  rather  than  to  go  to  the 
country  and  while  1,000,000  people  in  the  great  city  or  London  alone, 
never  know  a  day  in  which  they  have  enough  food,  but  who  prefer 
to  stay  there  in  hunger  and  filth  rather  than  to  move  out  and  grow 
food  out  of  the  soil— yet  I  do  not  believe  America  as  she  grows 
older  will  follow  that  example.  The  spirit  of  our  age— the  age  in  which 
this  exodus  to  the  Country  must  commence  and  has  commenced — is 
different  from  the  spirit  of  the  age  when  cities  of  ancient  nations 
became  congested.  Large  mills  and  works  are  beginning  to  remove 
their  plants  to  the  country;  and  the  present  price  of  food  together 
with  the  serious  prospect  of  it  going  continually  higher,  will  force 
people  to  seek  land  on  which  to  produce  as  much  as  they  can,  of 
the  food  they  must  eat.  Foolish  indeed,  are  they  who  fail  to  see 
and  find  this  evident  line  of  least  resistance. 

If  those  on  whose  shoulders  rest  the  task  of  directing  the 
education  of  the  land,  see  the  signs  of  the  times  as  they  should,  they 
will  see  to  it  that  the  rising  generation  are  taught  a  sound  and  ardent 
patriotism  and  love  of  the  state, — indeed  a  love  of  serving  the  state. 
The  trend  is  surely  to  love,  selfishly,  our  own  personal  and  private 
affairs  and  to  pay  little  heed  to  the  demands  of  the  state.  The 
citizens  of  tomorrow  will  be  what  the  boys  and  girls  of  today  grow 
into.  There  must  be  strenous  education  on  practically  patriotism 
now;  if  the  citizens  of  tomorrow  shall  be  a  genuinely  patriotic  people. 
There  must  be  built  in  the  boys  and  girls  of  today  a  livelier  interest 
in  general  welfare  than  there  is,  in  the  people,  as  a  whole  today.  There 
are  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  citizen  of  tomorrow— some  of 
the  conditions  he  must  face  and  some  of  the  problems  he  must  solve. 
He  will  be  happy  or  miserable,  as  he  adjusts  or  refuses  to  adjust 
himself  to  the  great  forces  of  the  oncoming  years  and  the  immutable 
laws,  in  obedience  to  which  those  operate.  May  he  be  keen  and 
apt  to.  see  and  seize  the  opportunities  in  the  future,  that  will  work 
for  his  general  welfare. 
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ENROLLMENT  OF  DELEGATES 


Names  of  Delegates  in  attendance  at  the  Convention  of  the 
Association  of  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  Charities  of  Pennsylvania 
at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  October  14,  15,  and  16,  1913. 

ALLEGHENY  COUNTY — (Allegheny  County  Home.)  Andrew  S. 
Miller,  Director,  Bellevue,  Pa.;  James  McB.  Roob,  Director,  Oakdale, 
Pa.;  William  Bennett,  Director,  Braddock,  Pa.;  H.  L.  Mc  Williams, 
Asst.  Supt.  Woodville,  Pa.;  Mrs.  J.  McB.  Robb,  Oakdale,  Pa.;  Miss 
Robb,  Oakdale,  Pa.;  Mrs.  A.  S.  Miller,  Bellevue,  Pa.;  James  M. 
Norris,  Superintendent,  Warrensdale,  Pa.; 

ALLEGHENY   COUNTY— Pittsburg  City  Farm.     H.   G.  Theines, 

General  Agent,  Pittsburg,  Pa. ;     Francis  J.    Present  Board 

of  Pubulic  Charities,  Pittsburg,  Pa.; 

BEDFORD  COUNTY — S.  I.  Brumbaugh,  Director,  Saxton,  Pa.; 
G.  A.  Hillegass,  Director,  Buffalo  Mills,  Pa.;  S.  S.  Baker,  Director, 
Everet  Pa.;  Mrs.  G.  A.  Hillegass,  Buffalo  Mills;  Visitor;  Mrs.  S.  E. 
Ling, "  Buffalo  Mills,  Pa.;  Visitor;  Mrs.  S.  S.  Baker,  Everett,  Pa.; 
Visitor;     Mrs.  S.  I.  Brumbaugh,  Saxton,  Pa.;  Visitor; 

BERKS  COUNTY— Joel  H.  Krick,  President,  401  Schmily  Ave, 
Rdg,  Pa.;  Daniel  B.  Hill,  Reinhold  R.  F.  D.  No.  1.  Pa.;  D.  M.  Herbetn, 
Fleetwood,  Pa.;  Wilson  S.  Rothermel,  Solicitor,  535  Court  St.,  Rdg. 
Pa.;  M.  L.  Hrnyett,  M.  D.,  Physician,  Shillington,  Pa.;  O.  H.  Bush, 
Clerk,  735  N.  12th  St.,  Rdg.  Pa.;  or  Shillington,  Pa.;  Henry  E. 
Kauffman,  House  agt.,  127  Elm  St.,  Rdg.  Pa.;  Office  Court  House  Rdg. 
Pa. 

BLAIR  COUNTY — H.  J.  Sommer.  Superintendent,  Hollidaysburg, 

Pa. 

BUCKS  COUNTY— Henry  B.  Detweiler,  Director,  Thos.  Y.  M. 
Carty,  Director,  Doylestown.  » 

CAMBRIA  COUNTY — Conrad  Bader,  Director,  Johnstown,  Pa.; 
Robert  Barclay,  Director,  Johnstown,  Pa.;  Phillip  Hertzog,  Director, 
Carrolltown,  Pa.;  J.  A.  Gray,  Steward  of  Home,  Ebensburg,  Pa.;  Mrs. 
Phillip  Hertzog,  Carrolltown,  Pa.;  Visitor,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Gray,  Visitor. 

CARBON  COUNTY— Middle  Coal  Field  Poor  Dist.  W.  H.  Gibson, 
Director,  Lansford,  Pa.;  Geo.  W.  Ibaugh,  Steward,  Rockport,  Pa.; 
Mrs.  G.  W.  Ibaugh,  Rockport,  Pa.;  J.  M.  Stauffer,  Directer,  Hazleton, 
Pa.;  Mrs.  J.  M.  Stauffer,  Hazleton  Pa.;  Visitor,  B.  F.  Davis,  Director, 
Freeland,  Pa.;  Geo.  T.  Wills,  Dufton,  Pa.;  Director,  S.  L.  West, 
Director,  Weatherly,  Pa.. 

CHESTER  COUNTY — Mrs.  John  H.  Manhall,  Kennett  Square,  Pa.; 
Mrs.  Howard  J.  Walton,  Kennett  Square,  Pa.;  Mrs.  Lydia  B.  Walton 
Roland,  Smedley,  West  Chester,  Pa.;  Levi  S.  Thomas,  Director,  Chester 
Co.  John  L.  Smith,  Director,  Chester  Springs,  Pa.;  Mrs.  Caroline  L. 
Hickman,  Matron,  Kennett  Square,  Pa.;  Mrs.  Abbie  W.  Wilder, 
Assistant  Secretary,  Kennett  Square,  Pa.;  Mrs.  Thos.  E.  Parke,  Down- 
ingtown,  Pa.;     Mrs.  Elsie  Middleton,  Hamsburg,  Pa. 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY— D.  W.  Sunday,  President,  Carlisle 
Pa.;  J.  C.  Ruth,  Mechanicsburg,  Pa.;  S.  M.  Hartzler,  Mechanicsburg. 
Pa.;  J.  H.  Westfall,  Supt.  Carlisle,  Pa.;  Mrs.  J.  H.  Westfall,  Matron, 
Carlisle,  Pa.;  Ambrose  Peffer,  M.  D.  Physician,  Carlisle,  Pa. 

DAUPHIN  COUNTY— C.  L.  Boyer,  Director  of  the  Poor,  Harris- 
burg,  Pa. 
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DELAWARE  COUNTY— Margaret  J.  Scott,  Mrs  J.  H.  Mendenhall, 
Gradyville,  Pa.;  Mrs.  W.  C.  Smith,  Elwyn,  Pa. 

ERIE  COUNTY — J.  O.  Smith,  Director,  North  Guard  R.  F.  D. 
Erie,  Pa.;  E.  P.  Gould,  Hon.  Secretary,  Erie,  Pa.;  Mrs.  E.  P.  Gould, 
Erie  Pa.;  Visitor. 

FAYETTE  COUNTY— Mrs.  Hugh  L.  Rantin,  Pres.  C.  A.  S. 
Uniontown  Pa.;  Col.  J.  J.  Barnhart,  Director  of  the  Poor,  Uniontown, 
Pa.;  George  M.  Strickler,  Director  of  the  Poor,  Uniontown,  Pa.;  H. 
D.  Brownmiller,  Director,  Brownsville,  Pa.;  J.  H.  Honsaker,  Steward, 
Uniontown,  Pa.;  John  Duggan  Jr.  Solicitor,  Uniontown,  Pa.;  Mrs. 
Mary  K.  Johns,  Vice-Pres.  C.  A.  S.  Uniontown,  Pa. 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY— C.  M.  Funk,  Director,  Waynesboro,  Pa.; 
P.  H.  Hollar,  Steward,  Chambersburg,  Pa.;  John  L.  Black,  Treasurer, 
Chambersburg,  Pa.;  Thos.  K.  Schellar,  Solicitor,  Chambersburg,  Pa.; 
Mrs.  P.  H.  Hollar,  Matron,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

GREENE  COUNTY— J.  W.  Patterson,  Steward  of  Children's  Home: 
Waynesbburg,  Pa.;  J.  E.  Patterson,  Director,  Waynesburg,  Pa.;  O. 
N.  Hewitt,  Steward  County  Home;  Waynesburg,  Pa.;  W.  D.  Buckman, 
Director,  Waynesburg,  Pa.;  A.  L.  Patterson,  Clerk,  Waynesburg,  Pa.; 
J.  P.  Allmo,  Director,  Waynesburg,  Pa. 

HUNTINGTON    COUNTY— W.   W.   Wilson,    Steward,  Shirleysburg, 

Pa.;     J.  H.  Myers,  Director,   Shirleysburg,  Pa.;    Thos.  S.  

Superintendent. 

INDIANA  COUNTY— E.  M.  Ansley,  County  Commissioner;  Indiana, 

Pa.; 

LACKAWANNA  COUNTY— (Blakely  Poor  Dist.)  John  R.  O'Brien, 
Director,  Pres.  Olypant,  Pa.;  Thomas  Grier,  Director,  Sec.  Dixon  City, 
Pa.;  James  W.  Smith,  Director  and  Secretary,  Peckville,  Pa.;  Miss 
Clara  Grier,  Dixon  City,  Pa.;  Visitor.  Mrs.  J.  W.  Smith,  Peckville, 
Pa.;  Visitor,  Dr.  C.  L.  Young,  Resident  Physician,  Scott,  Pa.;  Adelbert 
Reynolds.  Superintendent,  Scott,  Pa. 

LACKAWANNA  COUNTY— (Carbondale  City  Poor  Dist.)  Martin 
H.  Morrison,  Director,  Carbondale,  Pa.;  Issac  P.  Rodgers,  Director, 
Carbondale,  Pa.;  Lafayette  Lee,  Director,  Carbondale,  Pa.;  Patrick 
Flannely,  Director,   Carbondale,  Pa.; 

LACKAWANNA  COUNTY — (Hillside  Farm  Poor  Dist.)  Williard 
Matthew,  President,  Scranton,  Pa.;  Dr.  W.  A.  Paine,  Scranton,  Pa.: 
Fred  Fuller  Director,  Scranton,  Pa.;  Frank  J.  Dickett,  Director,  Scran- 
ton, Pa.;  T.  J.  Kelley,  Director,  Scranton,  Pa.;  John  M.  Harris, 
Director,  Scranton,  Pa.;  C.  J.  Murphy,  Director,  Scranton,  Pa.; 
Geo.  W.  Beemer,  Superintendent,  Scranton,  Pa. 

LACKAWANNA  COUNTY — (Northern  Luzerne  Poor  Dist.)  Geo. 
H.  Rifenbary,  Steward,  Ransom,  Pa.;  Mrs.  G.  H.  Refenbary,  Matron, 
Ransom,  Pa.;  Jos.  C.  Reaf,  Director,  Pres.  Pittston,  Pa.;  C.  W. 
Smiles,  Director  Secy.,  Pittston,  Pa. 

LANCASTER  COUNTY — M.  P.  Whitaker,  Director,  Lancaster,  Pa.; 
Scheaffer,  Worst,  Director,  Lancaster,  Pa.;  A.  S.  Brubaker,  Director, 
Lancaster,  Pa.;  W.  K.  Christ,  Millensville,  Pa.;  Frank  B.  Bausman, 
Director,  Lancaster,  Pa.; 

LEBANON  COUNTY — Mr.  Clark. 

LUZERNE  COUNTY — (Central  Poor  Dist.)  M.  Gaertuer,  President, 
S.  Penn,  Ave.  W.  Barre,  Pa.;  J.  L.  Reilly,  Secretary,  S.  Mary  St. 
Ashley,  Pa.;  S.  W.  Davenport,  Treasurer,  Phymouth,  Pa.;  Geo.  H. 
Butler,  Director,  Dorrancetown,  Pa.,  A.  P.  Childs,  Director,  Alden, 
Pa.;  Geo.  K.  Brown,  E.  Market  W.  Barre,  Pa.;  Geo.  M.  Wall,  Director, 
Plains,  Pa.;  C.  A.  Laylock,  Director,  Kingston,  Pa.;  Dr.  Chas.  B. 
Mayberry,  Superintendent  of  Hospital  for  Insane,  Retreat,  Pa.;  D. 
A.  Mackin,  Superintendent  of  Home  Department,  Retreat,  Pa. 
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LYCOMING  COUNTY — Williamsport  City  Poor  Dist.  N.  B.  Wilson, 
Director,  Williamsport,  Pa.;  C.  F.  Huston,  Director,  Williamsport,  Pa.: 
R  B  Staver,  Director,  Williamsport,  Pa.;  E.  E.  Ohl,  Steward,  Williams 
port  Pa  •  Mrs.  E.  E.  Ohl,  Matron,  Williamsport,  Pa.;  Mrs.  N.  B. 
Wilson,  visitor,  Williamsport,  Pa.;  Charles  S.  Snyder,  Director,  Will- 
iamsport, Pa. 

PHILADELPHIA  COUNTY — (Roxborough  Poor  Dist.)  B.  W.  Hagy, 
President,  120  Hermitage  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  H.  A.  Markley, 
President,  Manatowna,  Pa.;  N.  L.  Johnes,  President,  4502  Cresson 
St.,  Philadelphia. 

MERCER  COUNTY— G.  W.  Crawford,  Director,  Grove  City,  Pa.; 
Mrs.  Georgia  Myers,  Grove  City,  Pa.;  Visitor,  T.  C.  White,  Supt., 
Mercer  Pa.;  Mrs.  O.  L.  Altman,  Matron,  Sligo,  Pa. 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY — Children's  Aid  Society,  Mary  A. 
Cresson,  Norristown,  Pa.; 

SOMERSET  COUNTY — L.  C.  Colborn,  Secretary  of  Association, 
Somerset  Pa.;  J.  W.  Peck,  Director,  Meyersdale,  Pa.; 

PHILADELPHIA  COUNTY — Germantown  Poor  District,  Charles 
C.  Russel,  President,  Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Wm.  H.  Coupe, 
Secretary,  Germantown,  Phila.  Pringle  Borwick  Treasurer,  Chestnut 
Hill,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Chas.  H.  Supa,  A^ice  President,  W.  Harvey 
St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Wm.  E.  Murphy,  Apsley  and  Greene  St.; 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Wm.  Wilkie,  W.  Chelben  Ave.  Phila.  Pa.;  James  J. 
Finn,  348  Armat  St.,  Phila.  Pa.;  Matthew  Adams,  300  E.  Breughunt 
St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  James  B.  MsClennan,  Chelben  Ave.  and  Sprage 
St.,  Phila.  Pa.;  John  F.  Rousenberger,  Superintendent;  Germantown, 
Pa.;  Thomas  Kimmel  Emmes,  246  E.  Haines  St.,  Germantown,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.;  W.  A.  Reed,  410  N.  63  St.  Phildelphia,  Pa.;  Visitor. 
Mrs.  W.  A.  Reed,  410  N.  63  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Bromley  Wharton, 
Secy,  and  General  Agent,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

PHILADELPHIA  COUNTY— Philadelphia  City,  Brackley  Poor 
Dist.)  Dr.  Joseph  S.  Neff.  Director,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Dr.  Frank 
Woodbury,  Secretary,  of  State  Committee  on  Lunacy,  Philadelphia. 
Pa.;  Daniel  W.  Seltzer,  Superintendent,  Phildelphia,  Pa.;  Oliver  P. 
Bohler,  House  Agent,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Wm.  J.  Schmith,  Asst.  General 
Agent,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

PHILADELPHIA  COUNTY— (Oxford  and  Lower  Dublin  Poor  Dist.) 
C.   A.  Snyder. 

PHILADELPHIA — Roxboro  Poor  Dist.  H.  A.  Markley,  Bushwood, 
W.  Hoog,  Nathan  L.  Jones,  Directors. 

SUSQUEHANNA  COUNTY — Montrose  and  Bridgewater  Poor  Dist. 

SUSQUEHANNA  COUNTY — New  Milford  Poor  Dist. 

SUSQUEHANNA  COUNTY — Susquehanna  Borough  and  Oakland 
Township  Poor  Dist. 

WARREN  COUNTY — (Rouse  Almshouse  and  Hospital.)  E.  E. 
Thompson,  Director,  Warren,  Pa.;  A.  C.  Mook,  Director,  Warren,  Pa.; 
S.  A.  Cramer,  Director,  Warren.  Pa.;  M.  Brady,  Superintendent, 
Youngsville,  Pa.;  Washington  Co.  John  W.  Quivey,  Superintendent, 
Washington,  Pa. 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY— I.  N.  Dixon,  Director,  Latrobe,  Pa.; 
J.  M.  Kennel,  Director,  Scottdale,  Pa.;  Mrs.  I.  N.  Dixon,  Mrs.  J.  M. 
Kennel,  Visitors.    R.  D.  Wolff,  Director,  Greensburg,  Pa.; 

CHILDREN'S  AID  SOCIETY  OF  DELAWARE  COUNTY— Mar- 
garet J.  Scott  Elizabeth  S.  Pennell,  Hawa,  Pa.;  Sarah  R.  Netherill, 
Chester,  Pa.;  Alice  B.  Sternson,  Chester,  Pa.;  Elizabeth  Webster, 
Chester,  Pa.;  Ella  W.  Webster,  Chester,  Pa.;  Alice  Davis,  Chester.Pa.; 
Anna  F.  Trinble,  Chester,  Pa.;  Mary  E.  Lees,  Glen  Riddle,  Pa.;  Mrs. 
Wm.  B.  Bratten,  Hewin,  Pa.;    Ellen  L.  Joedan,  Norwood,  Pa.;  Annie 
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P.  Sheets,  Norwood,  Pa.;  Cathren  White,  Norwood,  Pa.;  Elizabeth 
West,  Norwood,  Pa.  . 

Visitors — E.  A.  Wolff,  Camden,  N.  J.  B.  R.  Wyeth,  Dayton,  Ohio. 
John  J,  Kenny,  Parsons,  Pa.;  Mrs,  Beleu,  Mrs.  Mary  F.  Perners,  C.  B. 
Colborn  5132  Locust  St.,  Phila.,  Mrs  Georgia  Myer,  Grove  City,  Mrs  W. 
A.  Reed,  410  N.  63  St.  Phila.,  W.  A.  Reed,  410  N.  63  St.  Phila. 
Mrs.  G.  A.  Hillgoss,  Buffalo  Mills,  Pa.;  Mrs  S.  S.  Baker  Everett. 
Mrs    E    P.  Gould,  Erie,  Pa.;     Miss  Margaret  Kennedy  Phila.  Pa.; 

CHILDREN'S  AID  SOCIETY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA— E.  D.  Solen- 
berger,  General  Secretary,  419  S.  15th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Mr.  H.  M. 
Peck,  Special  Agent,  419  S.  15th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Mr.  W.  C. 
Bell,  Special  Agent,  419  S.  15th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Mr.  J.  L. 
Solly,  Field  Agent,  419  S.  15th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Miss  Mar- 
garet Kennedy,  Visitor,  41:9  S.  15th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Miss  Jessie 
L.  King,  Visitor,  419  S.  15th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Dr  George 
Woodward,  President,  419  S.  15th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Mrs  Louis  C. 
Maderia,  Vice-Pres.  419  SI.  15th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Miss  Anna 
Randolph,  Director,  419  S.  15th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa..;  Mrs.  Bayard 
Henry,  Director,  419  S.  L5th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Mrs.  Russei 
Johnson,  Director,  419  S.  15th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Miss  Katherine 
Newlin,  Director,  419  S.  15th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Miss  Elizabeth 
Smith,  Director,  419  S.  3  5th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Mr.  T.  Williams 
Roberts,  Director,  419  S  15th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Miss  Sarah 
Biddle,  Director,  419  S,  15th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Miss  Lina  M. 
Voight,  Financial  Secy  419  S.  15th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Dr.  Martin  G. 
Brumbaugh,  Superintendent  of  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

COMMITTEE  ON  LUNACY — Dr.  Frank  Woodbury,  Sec.  Phila. 
Deputy  Attorney  General,  Hon.  M.  Hargest,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Phila.  Hon.  Wm.  H.  Staake. 
State  Unniversity  of  Penna.  Dr.  Carl  Kelsey. 
Supt.  of  Feeble-minded  School  New  Jersey,  Alexander  Johnson. 
Supt.  of  Blind  School,  Pittsburg,_„Pa.  Prof.  Alexander  Thomas  S.  Mc- 
Aloney. 

Supt.  Hospital  Blair  Co.,  Dr.  H.  J.  Sommer. 

Supt.  Feeble-minded  School,  Polk,  Dr.  J.  M.  Murdock,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Mur- 
dock. 

Miss  Mary  Roerig,  Mrs.  Jessie  Baines,  Miss  Bruce,  Teacher. 

CHILDREN'S  AID  SOCIETY  OF  WESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA— 
Mrs.  J.  L.  Anderson,  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  Mrs.  Frank  B.  Reed,  Clearfield, 
Pa.;  Mrs.  P.  A.  Johns,  Uniontown,  Pa.;  Mrs.  Haynes,  Warren,  Pa. 

BOARD  OF  PUBLIC  CHARITIES— Hon.  Francis  J.  Torrance, 
Pres.  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  Hon.  Bromley  Wharton,  Gen.  Agent  and  Sec. 
Phila.,  Pa.;  William  G.  Theurer,  Washington,  Pa.;  William  J.  Mc- 
Garry,  Gen'l  Agents. 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  BOARD — Sam'l  E.  Gill,  Howard  B.  French, 
Edw.  K.  Rowland,  Hon.  Geo.  W.  .Ryon,  Shamokin,  Hon.  Issac  Johnson, 
Media,  Pa.;  Mr.  Patrick  C.  Boyle,  Oil  City,  Pa.;  Ralph  Blum,  Esq.. 
Philadelphia,  Cyrus  B.  King,  Esq.,  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  William  T.  Bell. 
Mt.  Union,  Pa. 

CHILDREN'S  AID  SOCIETY  OF  CHESTER  COUNTY— Mrs.  Thos. 
E.  Parke,  Downingtown,  Pa.;  Deborah  C.  Passmore,  Delegate,  West 
Chester,  Pa.;  Adelaide  B.  Comfort  President,  300  N.  Penn  St.,  West 
Chester,  Pa.;  Mrs.  Abbie  Wilder,  Asst.  Sec.  Kennett  Square,  Pa.; 
Caroline  L.  Hickman,  Kennett  Square,  Pa.;  Anne  T.  Eldridge,  Treasurer, 
Chadds  Ford,  Pa.;  M.  Jennie  Windle,  West  Chester,  Pa.;  Mrs.  L.  B 
Wolton,  Mrs  J.  H.  Marshall,  Kennett  Square,  Mrs.  H.  J.  Wolton 
Sarah  C.  Bailey,  Mrs.  Rowland  Smedley,  West  Chester. 

JUVENILE  COURT  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL — James  M.  Norris, 
Warrendale,  Woodville  Hospital  for  Insane,  Dr.  H.  L.  McWilliam?, 
Woodville,  Pa.;     Feeble-minded  School,  Elwyn,  Dr.  M.  P.  Barr,  Supt. 
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Wm.  H.  Miller,  Pres.  Board  of  Trustees,  Hon.  Thos.  S.  Butler,  Hon. 
Wm.  C.  Sproul,  Dr.  Wm.  T.  Sharpless,  Trustees,  Thos.  R.  McDowell, 
Sec.  Benjamin  H.  Smith,  Treas.  Nathan  Dewees  Steward. 

HOUSE  OF  REFUGE  FOR  GIRLS — Darlington,  Pa.;  Mrs.  Martha 
P.  Falconer,  Supt.  Geo.  J.  Watson,  Asst.  Sec. 

PHILADELPHIA  HOUSING  COMMITTEE — Bernard  J.  Newman, 
Sec.  Geo.  W.  Norris,  Pres.  Miss  Helen  L.  Parrish,  Chas.  J.  Rhoads. 
Edwin  D.  Solenberger,  Executive  Committee. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH  AND  CHARITIES— Dr. 
Joseph  S.  Neff,  Alexander  M.  Wilson,  Directors,  Oliver  P.  Bohler,  House 
Agent. 

OFFICIATING  MINISTERS— Rev.  Milton  H.  Nichols,  Elder  Jacob 
Peck  Rev.  Peck  of  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Miller  (Pittsburg-)  I  desire  to  make  a  formal  announcement 
of  Dr.  Srodes  death:  I  move  that  this  matter  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Resolutions  and  a  time  fixed  when  remarks  may  be 
made  on  his  death. 

(The  Motion  is  agreed  to) 

President  Murdock:  I  would  suggest  to  the  Committe  that  they 
fix  the  half  hour  before  adjournment,  tomorrow,  for  that  service. 

Col.  Gould  (Erie)  I  would  suggest  that  all  localities  that  are 
willing  to  extend  to  the  Association  an  invitation  to  meet  at  their  place 
next  year  be  prepared  to  notify  the  Committee  on  place  of  meeting, 
so  they  can  act  on  the  matter. 

President  Murdock:  Tomorrow  morning  the  meeting  will  be 
held  in  this  room,  instead  of  in  Girard  College  as  was  announced  on  the 
preliminary  program. 

The  Convention  here  adjourned  until  Two  P.  M.  Afternoon  Session. 

The  Convention  was  called  to  order  as  per  adjournment,  at  2  o'clock. 

The  chair  announced  the  following  Committees: 


AFTERNOON  SESSION 

AUDITING  COMMITTEE 

JAMES  McB.  ROOB   

J.   A.  GRAY   

C.    M.  FINCH  

OFFICERS. 

FRED  FULLER   

MRS.  E.  S.  LINDSAY  

I.  N.  DIXON  

JOHN  SMITH   

S.   F.  BRUMBAUGH   

OLIVER  P.  BOHLER   

ALEXAND  WILSON   

PLACE 


D.  A.  MACKIN    Luzerne 

C.  F.  HUSTON    Williamsport 

WM.  H.  COUPER    Germantown 

ISAAC  P.  RODGERS    Carbondale 

JOHN  H.  WESTFALL    Carlisle 

JOEL  H.  KIRCH   Berks 

MRS.  J.  L.  ANDERSON    Pittsburg 

F.  C.  WHITE    Mercer 


Places  suggested,  Carlisle,  Huntington,  Bedford  Springs,  Greens- 
burg,  Pittsburg. 


Allegheny 
Cambria 
Franklin 


. . . .  Scranton 

  Warren 

Westmoreland 

  Chester 

  Bedford 

  Phila. 

  Phila. 
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RESOLUTIONS. 

^T^ek':::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::^ 

H.  FRANK  ESHELMAN    .Lancaster 

MRS.  ABBIB  WILDER    Kennett  Square 

E.  D.  SOLENBERGER    a  ft 

DR.  E.  L.  YOUNG    b°°" 

E.  P.  GOULD   « 

MRS    REED    Clear  field 

JAS.   W.   SMITH    FecKvme 


Mrs  Jennie  E.  Griffith,  Secretary  Charity  Organization,  Eastern, 
Pa.  read  the  following  interesting  Paper,  which  was  received  with 
applause. 

COOPERATION   BETWEEN   POOR  DIRECTORS  AND 
PRIVATE  CHARITIES. 

"Cooperation"    and    "Efficiency"    are   two    requirements    of  those 
dealing  with  Social  Problems  of  the  day. 

"Directors  of  the  Poor!"  The  very  title  is  a  challenge  that  the 
needy  need  direction  of  their  concerns,  with  an  eye  single  to  the 
best  'and  highest  development  of  the  individual  or  family,  and  the 
prevention  of  the  propagation  of  their  kind.  For  I  take  it  you  gathered 
here  to  know  that  the  real  poor  and  needy  are  the  poor  in  spirit  and 
in  intelligence  who  in  physical  weakness  and  corruption,  are  found 
to  be  the  greater  problem  by  far  than  the  mere  materially  poor,  with 
whom  for  generations  we  have  been  playing  the  game  of  charity. 
Charity  vs.  baskets  of  provisions,  fuel,  castoff  clothing!  doled  out  to 
the  poor,  unhappy,  stupid  and  soul  sick  ones,  we  label  poor,  and 
sometimes  call  defectives,  dependents  and  delinquents. 

Representing  the  tax-payers  of  the  County,  in  the  performance 
of  their  task  of  directing  the  affairs  of  the  poor,  we  believe,  the 
Directors  are  anxious  to  perform  a  sincere  service,  and  to  Humanly 
and  most  efficiently  treat  those  that  come  under  their  care.  In  order 
to  do  this  wisely  and  progressively,  they  should  seek  welcome  co- 
operation with  private  charities  which  are  supported  by  the  voluntary 
gifts  of  the  very  tax-payers  themselves,  whose  hearts  touched  by  the 
wail  of  the  submerged,  realize  that  public  officers  are  because  of 
many  other  interests,  insufficient  to  cope  with  the  problems  of  the 
homes  and  families  of  "these  poor." 

Children's  Aid  Societies  and  Rescue  Homes  stand  ready  to  give 
you  aid  to  the  children  who  must  be  removed  from  their  abiding 
places  (I  decline  to  say  "home,"  because  whoever  heard  of  wanting 
to  remove  a  child  from  a  real  home?  And  this  word  home,  most 
sacred  and  most  holy,  has  been  cruelly  and  wickedly  debased,  and 
children  are  being  debauched  and  ruined  in  these  places,  into  which 
they  never  asked  to  come,  and  from  which  love  and  wisdom — should 
remove  them!  Oh,  let  us  always  group  these  words,  love  and  wisdom- 
does  it  not  equal  justice?  But  there  are  children  where  a  father 
through  mental  or  physical  disability  ceases  to  be  a  breadwinner, 
where  their  home  must  be  maintained  and  where  the  Poor  Directors 
should  pay  at  least  what  they  would  pay  to  an  institution  for  the 
care  of  the  children,  if  they  broke  up  the  home.  I  have  a  case  in 
mind  where  a  father  became  violently  insane  and  was  taken  to 
Rittersville.  The  society,  which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  had 
spent  with  studious  care,  during  the  father's  first  illness  about  $100, 
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assisting  through  the  vicissitudes  of  births  and  death  and  accompany- 
ing distresses.  Five  little  children  need  more  than  $2  a  week,  which 
is  the  appropriation  allowed,  although  the  mother  is  willing  to  do 
what  laundry  work  she  can  in  her  inadequate  home,  to  supplement 
this  amount. 

If  the  3  eldest  were  placed  in  the  Children's  Home,  the  Directors 
would  have  to  pay  $1.75  per  week,  per  child.  That  would  leave  the 
mother  and  2  babies  to  go  to  the  Almshouse  until  they  are  old  enough 
to  cost  the  County  $1.75  each  at  the  Home.  We  asked  the  Poor 
Directors  of  our  County  to  pay  her  in  her  home  $5.25,  the  cost  for 
three,  and  it  is  denied.  We  are  willing  to  supervise  and  instruct, 
help  with  vocational  choices,  when  the  time  arrives,  and  in  short 
to  be  the  friend  this  family  needs. 

This  is  Cooperation  of  Private  Charities  with  Poor  Directors, 
which  we  believe  to  be  just,  not  ideal,  but  a  cooperation  we,  as  a  people 
of  our  country,  have  a  right  to  expect. 

The  defectives  which  form  a  large  percentage  of  the  number 
who  come  under  the  care  of  Poor  Directors,  need  to  be  segregated 
and  made  as  happy  as  possible  in  the  limited  institutions  in  this 
commonwealth  for  defectives  of  childbearing  age.  The  lack  of  proper 
Institutions  must  be  supplied  and  very  quickly.  Defectives  and  Delin- 
quents should  not  be  cared  for  in  Almshouses. 

Outdoor  relief  should  not  be  administered  without  the  fullest 
cooperation  with  private  charities  of  the  community.  Investigations 
made  by  the  Charity  Organization  Societies  of  Easton  and  Bethelem 
discovered  much  unfair  relief  distributed,  as  well  as  need  inadequately, 
supplied. 

One  appeal  I  would  like  to  make  is  for  prompt  responses  from 
Poor  Directors  to  requests  for  cooperation.  . 

Private  Charities  are  largely  responsible  for  the  removal  of  child- 
ren from  almshouses,  and  it  is  unlawful  for  a  child  to  be  in  an 
almshouse  longer  than  60  days,  and  yet  how  many  Directors  of  the 
Poor  admit  and  retain  children  in  almshouses  longer  than  that  period. 
When  if  they  would  cooperate  promptly,  they  need  not  be  there  a  week, 
thorough  cooperation  between  Poor  Directors  and  Private  Charities 
will  result  in  placing  responsibility  for  support  of  dependent  children 
and  adults  upon  the  proper  person  or  persons,  instead  of  upon  the 
tax- payers  at  large. 

May  the  day  soon  come  when  the  Poor-house  shall  deserve  the 
name  of  County  Home,  where  it  is  possible  for  the  declining  years 
of  aged  couples  to  be  passed  together  in  peaceful,  quiet-  care,  where 
an  able-bodied  workman  may  not  find  shelter  during  Charity  Organ; 
zation  Societies  intercept  dependency  by  developing  the  principle 
of  self  support,  and  poverty  due  to  any  other  cause  than  physical 
disability,  can  be  adequately  met  by  supplying  work.  If  every  county 
represented  here  would  create  a  stone  pile  of  however  small  dimensions, 
on  the  Almhouse  property,  I  should  like  to  gaurantee  a  50  per  cent  de- 
crease in  the  applicants  the  first  year;  and  the  next,  the  problem  of  the 
winter  guest,  solved;  the  genuine  applicant  will  welcome  this  honest 
work.  Our  Society  operates  a  wood  yard  which  has  practically  elim- 
inated all  the  hoboes  from  our  community,  notwithstanding  we  are  a  rail 
road  center.  We  cannot  supply  the  demand  for  wood,  and  we  are  able 
to  meet  the  real  laborer  on  an  honest  basis;  developing,. if  not  creating, 
self  respect. 

This  very  wood-yard  has  tided  in  a  most  self-respecting  way  many 
a  bread  winner  of  our  community,  who  was  through  lack  of  work  and 
proper  ambition  in  danger  of  subjecting  his  family  to  the  need 
of  Poor  Directors  care,  and  subsequent  relief  the  cold  days 
of  winter,  only  to  leave  when  the  farmers'  busy  days 
begin  and  work  is  offered  right  at  his  hand.    And  may  we  not,  and 
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at  once,  continue  to  find  such  ineffective  segregation  that  a  female 
inmate  may  become  the  paramour  of  one  or  more  male  inmates 

We  come  together  to  learn-to  learn  is  to  be  educated-to  be 
educated  will  prevent  pauperism  of  body  and  soul. 

Perhaps  in  all  the  Social  Field,  there  is  no  less  popular  work  than 
Organized  Charity  Societies.  You  know  a  Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety is  one  which  investigates  facts,  arranges  a  working  plan  for  the 
Present  and  future  welfare  of  the  family,  as  a  unit,  and  works  out 
this  plan  with  the  cooperation  of  all  existing  welfare  agencies  and 
individuals  willing,  to  cooperate  in  the  permanent  readjustment  o. 
a  needv  case.  Someone  said  recently  to  me— "you  know  where  one 
approves  of  what  you  do,  a  thousand  dont."  I  accepted  the  challenge 
with  this  reply  "I  know  100  per  cent  of  the  intelligent  public  approves 
of  our  work;  it  may  be  one  to  a  thousand,  but'  it  is  100  per  cent  solid 

Let  us  remember  Love  plus  Wisdom— Justice  which  is  God's 
Delight. 


Mrs    Joseph  L.  Anderson  of  Pittsburg  read  the  following  very 
interesting  paper,  which  was  received  with  applause. 
WORK  OF  THE  CHILDREN'S  AID  SOCIETY  OF  WESTERN  PENN- 
SYLVANIA, AND   CHILD  WELFARE. 
Mrs.   J.    L.   Anderson,    Pittsburg,  Pa. 

In  Faith  and  work  the  world  may  disagree,  but  all  mankind's 
concern  is  charity.  Charity  means  sympathy  and  organization  means 
Sugence  Sympathy  does  not  count  for  much  unless  it  is  intelli 
lentlv directed.  Charity  also  means  personality.  I  believe  m  personal 
work  It  also  means  good  intentions.  It  is  a  beautiful  thing  to  have 
good  intentions,  but  much  more  beautiful  to  have  good  mtentions 
realized.  This  is  a  meeting  of  organized  charity  workers  and  we 
have  I  broad  platform.  We  come  together  to  benifit  each  other.  This 
organization  means  good  intentions  realized.  The  stronger  the  orgam 
zation  the  better  the  work  will  be  done. 

The  Children's  Aid  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania  is  composed 
of  twentv  three  counties  west  of  the  mountains,  we  gladly  join  hands 
to  dav  with  all  other  Child  Caring  Agencies,  in  endeavoring  to  decide 
what  is  the  very  best  way  to  care  for  the  dependent  children  of  our 
State  In  all  of  our  countries  we  have  auxiliaries  working  through 
the  State  Board  as  Volunteer  Workers,  each  woman  paying  annual 
dues  for  the  privilege  of  doing  this  work.  We  have  only  one  paid 
officer  I  know  volunteer  work  is  not  the  popular  way  of  domg  charity 
work  '"at  least  not  in  Pittsburg  my  City."  We  have  need  of  both, 
there  should  be  no  conflict  but  unification.  But  we  have  never  up 
to  this  time  had  money  enough  given  either  by  the  State  or  contri 
bution  to  pay  salaries,  and  care  for  dependent  children  as  we  desire. 
But  the  sympathetic  Motherhood  within  us  has  put  it  into  the  hearts 
of  these  good  women  in  each  country  to  do  the  work  of  Home  finding 
and  Child  placing,  and  I  am  here  to  say  it  is  well  done. 

Years  of  experience  have  demonstrated  that  the  placing  of  needy 
•children  of  the  State  in  almshouses,  surrounded  by  pauper  influences, 
and  knowing  nothing  of  family  life,  was  one  of  the  most  prolific  sources 
from  whence  pauperism  and  crime  were  multiplied.  The  best  moral 
religious,  and  even  physical  life  of  a  child  demands  that  it  be  trained 
in  a  home  where  it  may  enjoy  to  the  full  the  existence  God  has  given 
it,  in  a  way  that  He  ordained  as  the  best— as  one  of  the  family.  To 
further  this  end  our  legislators  have  wisely  given  us  a  law  which 
prohibits  the  placing  in  almshouses  children  over  two  years  of  age. 
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How  shall  this  law  be  carried  out  What  shall  be  done  with  the 
children?  To  answer  the  questions  in  a  practical  way  is  the  object 
of  the  children's  aid  societies.  We  take  the  needy  and  homeless  children 
and  endeavor  to  place  them  in  families  where  they  will  receive  careful 
home  training-.  This  desirable  end  is  attained  by  aiming  to  carry  out  the 
following  obligations: 

1.  By  placing  such  children  in  carefully  selected  private  families, 
mostly  in  the  country,  paying  a  moderate  rate  of  board  where  necessary, 
and  following  up  each  case  with  such  inquiry  and  supervision  as  may 
secure  for  the  child  the  conditions  of  physical  and  moral  well  being. 

2.  By  utilizing  existing  institutions  for  children  as  temporary 
homes,  while  permanent  family  places  are  being  sought. 

3.  By  putting,  so  far  as  possible,  the  support  of  a  child  upon  its 
relatives,  legitimate  or  otherwise,  and  by  preventing  the  needless 
separation  of  mothers  and  children. 

4.  The  law  forbidding  the  detention  of  children  in  almshouses 
can  best  be  carried  out  by  the  cooperation  of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor, 
with  voluntary  association  of  discreet  benevolent  women,  who  are 
willing  to  find  places  for  the  children,  look  after  their  welfare  and 
report  to  the  directors.  It  is  best  for  the  interest  of  the  taxpayers 
that  these  children  be  taken  out  of  the  pauper  class  as  soon  as  possible 
and  absorbed  in  the  community. 

5.  In  the  country  where  such  an  association  exists,  and  where  the 
Directors  make  fair  allowance  for  the  support  of  the  children,  ther^ 
is  no  excuse  for  detaining  any  child  in  headquarters  for  paupers  and 
no  need  of  creating  an  institution  for  pauper  children. 

It  is  the  intention  of  Western  Pennsylvania  Children's  Aid  Society 
to  visit  during  the  coming  year  every  County  Home  in  Western 
Pennsylvania,  and  endeavor  to  assist  the  Poor  Directors  and  the 
Commissioners  to  find  suitable  homes  for  their  children.  The  time 
has  gone  by  when  counties  are  compelled  to  adopt  the  cheapest  way 
of  caring  for  dependent  children,  but  our  State  is  so  big  and  so  broad 
m  her  Charities  that  she  wants  her  children  cared  for  in  the  best 
7?<?a  umT06  °Ur  conization  we  have  cared  for  in  various  ways 
7266  children.  Last  year  we  had  51  legal  adoptions  and  they  are  now 
members  of  a  family,  and  will  be  heirs  to  the  estate  of  the  foster 
parents,  good  record  for  one  year. 

I  copy  this  from  a  speech  of  a  Judge  of  Washington  Co. 

"Upon  the  Commonwealth,  upon  'We,  the  people,"  and  upon  those 
who  from  time  to  time  are  elected  to  represent  "We  the  people,"  in 
the  administration  of  these  charities,  is  cast  the  patriotic  duty  of 
seeing  that  these  unfortunate  members  of  our  great  political  family 
are  properly  cared  for.  At  present,  as  I  have  said,  the  State  is  doing 
much,  but  m  reviewing  what  has  and  is  being  done  the  State  should 
not  forget  the  aid  she  is  getting  from  the  volunteers;  and  especially 
should  she  not  forget  the  work  that  the  women  of  the  State  connected 
with  the  Children's  Aid  Societies  and  Juvenile  Courts  are  doing  in 
caring  for  the  neglected,  dependent,  and  wayward  boys  and  girls 
of  the  Commonwealth.  And  I  venture  to  suggest  to  you  that  you  will 
make  no  mistake  in  taking  those  women  into  your  counsel  in  all 
matters  pertaining  to  your  homes  for  children,  and  to  the  manage- 
ment and  disposition  of  children  that  may  be  in  your  care." 

My  next  subject  "Child  Welfare"  which  means  making  children- 
comfortable  and  happy— and  no  child  can  be  happy  who  is  homeless 
and  has  not  Mother-love. 

One  of  the  greatest  Philosophers  of  his  day  was  once  asked  bv 
a  friend,  "What  do  you  consider  the  greatest  thought  that  ever  entered 
your  mind;  he  replied — My  personal  responsibility  to  a  personal  God. 
What  is  your  personal  responsibility  to  the  dependent  neglected 
children,  the  boy  and  girl  of  today  is  the  man  and  woman  of  to- 
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morrow.  Children  have  the  same  effect  on  your  spirit  that  the 
morning  air  has  on  your  baby.  There  is  no  exhaustion  in  them, 
they  are  charged  with  life-health-  and  sunshine. 

I  have  always  felt  that  no  amount  of  happiness  in  after  life  can 
compensate  for  an  unhappy  childhood.  There  is  something  pitiful  in 
the  very  idea.  Young  shoulders  shrinking  under  the  weight  of  burden 
too  heavy  for  them.  Timid  natures  misunderstood  spending  joyless 
day  in  repressive  atmosphere.  Those  of  us  who  can  should  thank  the 
Lord  for  the  priceless  gift  of  a  happy  childhood  and  Mother-love. 

Put  joy  into  the  world  and  it  will  come  back  to  you  with  compound  * 
interest, but  you  cannot  check  out  either  money  or  happiness  unless 
you  have  made  a  deposit.    Try  making  children  happy,  I  hope  all  the 
Poor  Directors  who  are  present  will  join  us  in  endeavoring  to  brighten 
the  lives  of  these  unfortunate  little  ones,  in  finding  homes  for  them. 

I  was  present  at  a  Conference  in  Washington  in  1909  called  by 
President  Roosevelt,  of  165  Child  Caring  agencies.  The  key  note  of 
the  conference  was  expressed  in  these  words,  "Home  life  is  the 
highest  and  finest  product  of  civilization."  Homeless  and  neglected 
children  if  normal  should  be  cared  for  in  families  whenever  it  is  possible, 
if,  not,  in  some  institution  on  the  Cottage  Plan  not  to  exceed  25  in  a 
cottage,  but  the  family  plan  was  the  favored  one. 

We  place  our  children  in  families  after  careful  investigation  and 
visitation  of  the  home.  We  do  not  permit  them  to  be  adopted  until 
they  have  been  with  the  family  for  one  year.  We  reserve  the  right 
to  remove  them  if  the  home  does  not  prove  satisfactory,  and  the  family 
have  the  privilege  of  returning  the  child  if  it  is  not  suited  to  the 
home.  We  have  just  placed  a  brother  and  sister — age  9  and  11  years 
together  in  a  fine  home,  and  two  little  brothers  age  5  and  7  together 
in  another. 

Dear  friends  let  us  join  hands  in  saving  the  children  there-by  saving 
the  Nation.  We  have  but  one  Institution,  The  Industrial  School  for  Girls, 
where  we  train  the  girls  and  prepare  them  to  take  their  place  in  family 
homes. 

The  late  Horace  Mann,  the  eminent  educator,  delivered  an  address 
at  the  opening  of  some  reformatory  institution  for  boys,  during  which 
he  remarked  that  if  only  one  boy  was  saved  from  ruin  it  would  pay 
for  all  the  costs  and  care  and  labor  of  establishing  such  an  institution 
as  that.  After  the  exercises  Mr  Mann  was  asked;  "Did  you  not  color 
that  a  little,  when  you  said  that  all  that  expense  and  labor  would  be 
repaid  if  it  only  saved  one  boy?"  "Not  if  it  was  my  boy,"  was  the 
solemn  and  convincing  reply. 

Ah!  there  is  a  wonderful  value  about  "my  boy."  Other  boys  may 
be  rude  and  rough;  other  boys  may  be  wild  and  reckless;  other  boys 
may  seem  to  require  more  pains  and  labor  than  they  will  ever  repay, 
other  boys  may  be  left  to  drift  uncared  for  to  the  ruin  which  is  so 
near  at  hand,  but  "my  boy"  it  were  worth  the  toil  of  a  lifetime  and  the 
lavish  wealth  of  a  world  to  save  him  from  temporal  and  eternal  ruin. 

And  now  dear  friends — 

"When  you  see  a  boy  or  girl  in  woe, 
Walk  right  up  and  say  "Hellow," 
Say  "Hello;"  and  "How  'dye  do? 
How's  this  world  a  using  you? 
Pat  the  little  one  on  the  back; 
Bring  your  hand  down  with  a  whack; 
Walk  right  up  and  don't  go  slow — 
Give  the  shake,  and  say  "Hello;" 
Is  he  clothed  in  rags,  oh!  sho' 
Walk  right  up  and  say  "Hello;" 
Rags  is  but  a  cotton  roll 
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Just  for  wrappin'  up  a  soul, 

And  a  soul  is  worth  a  true 

Hale  and  hearty  "How  'dye  do! 

Don't  wait  for  that  crowd  to  go. 

Walk  right  up  and  say  "Hello." 

When  big  vessels  meet,  they  say, 

They  salute  and  sail  away — 

Just  the  same  are  you  and  me, 

Lonesome  ships  upon  the  sea; 

Each  one  sailing  his  own  jog 

To  a  port  beyond  the  fog, 

Let  your  speakin'-trumpet  blow, 

Lift  your  horn  and  say  "Hello!" 

Say  "Hello"  and  "How  'dye  do" 

Other  folks  as  good  as  you — 

When  you  leave  this  world  of  clay 

Wandering  in  the  far  away, 

When  you  cross  the  Strange  Country 

Tother  side  the  range — 

All  our  pilgrimages  past 

Home  and  Heaven  and  peace  at  last — 

Then  the  little  ones  you've  cheered  below, 

Will  know  who  you  be  and  say  "Hello." 
President  Murdock:  As  to  the  programme  this  evening;  the 
Fifth  Anual  Convention  of  the  Charities  and  Corrections  hold  their 
meeting  in  this  building  this  evening.  Some  have  thought  it  would 
be  a  joint  Session  this  evening:  I  think  the  only  way  is  to  take  a  vote 
of  those  present  to  decide  whether  we  will  go  on  with  our  Convention 
or  join  with  the  Conference  of  Charities  and  Corrections  this  evening. 

Mr.  Colborn:  In  arranging  the  programme  I  left  Wednesday  even- 
ing open  for  a  kind  of  joint  meeting.  I  arranged  our  usual  Tuesday 
evening  meeting.  Governor  Tener  wrote  me  on  Friday  that  owing  to 
the  unveiling  of  the  monument  at  Braddock's  grave  tomorrow  it 
would  be  impossible  for  him  to  be  there  but  in  his  stead  he  would  send 
his  Attorney  General:  I  had  a  telephone  message  this  morning  stating 
that  one  of  them  would  be  here  tonight.  Judge  Staake  will  be  here 
tonight,  also  Dr.  Kelsey  will  be  here.  Mr.  Alexander  Johnson  is  on  both 
programmes  for  the  same  hour. 

The  Conference  of  Charities  programme  provides  for  an  address 
of  welcome  by  the  Mayor:  who  is  sick  and  will  not  be  there.  It  also 
provides  for  an  adress  by  our  President.  Dr.  Murdock,  and  an  address 
by  Judge  Drexel  of  Allentown  and  Commissioner  O'Neil  of  Pittsburg. 
There  is  enough  for  two  splendid  meetings  if  it  could  be  arranged. 
If  this  Association  thinks  we  better  join  together  tonight  I  cheerfully 
submit  to  whatever  you  see  fit. 

Col.  E.  P.  Gould:     I  think  before  we  take  action  we  should  as- 
certain whether  or  not  we  have  been  asked  to  go. 
Mr.   E.   D.   Solenberger  (Philadelphia) 

I  understood  the  programme  had  been  made  purposely  short 
because  they  understood  this  programme  was  to  be  brought  in  with  it. 

Mr.  Gould:  I  believe  in  cooperation  in  all  charity  work.  I  don't  be- 
lieve in  dividing  charity  workers  and  having  them  antagonistic.  I  can't 
see  any  objection  to  our  uniting  tonight  and  tomorrow  night. 
Mr.   Fred  Fuller  (Scranton) 

There  is  a  little  conflict  between  the  two  Associations.  I  have 
nothing  against  this  Conference,  but  I  think  if  the  sense  of  this  meeting 
were  taken  they  would  be  glad  to  have  the  Conference  of  Charities 
and  Corrections  meet  with  us  tonight.  But  I  am  opposed  to  going 
some  other  place  to  join  this  younger  Association.  I  move  we  take  a 
vote  on  the  matter. 
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A  Voice:  I  move  we  meet  with  them  tonight,  and  extend  an 
invitation  to  them  to  meet  with  us  tomorrow  night. 

Mr.  Solenberger:  The  other  room  is  much  larger  than  this  and 
would  be  a  better  place  to  meet.  I  personally  undertook  to  raise  the 
money  to  take  care  of  the  two  Associations. 

Lets  do  the  thing  that  will  satisfy  this  organization  here:  because 
the  other  Association  isn't  yet  in  session. 

Col.  Gould:  This  Association  met  in  Erie  last  year,  and  we  fixed 
the  time  and  place  of  holding  this  Convention  in  Philadelphia:  The 
other  Association  met  afterwards  and  elected  our  President  as  their 
President  and  fixed  the  same  time  and  place  for  holding  their  Conven- 
tion. It  may  be  that  they  had  an  idea  that  it  would  be  a  step  in  getting 
together:  Our  President  is  placed  in  a  very  awkard  position.  I  think 
we  better  our  President  out  a  little:  for  instance,  we  invite  them  to 
join  with  us  in  the  day  meetings  and  we  join  with  them  in  the  evening 
meetings  tonight  and  tomorrow  night.  I  substitute  that  for  my  forme;' 
motion. 

The  amended  or  supplementary  motion  of  Col.  Gould  is  put  to  vote 
and  agreed  to. 

President  Murdock:  The  understanding  is  that  we  will  meet  this 
evening  with  the  Conference  of  Charities  and,  in  the  auditorium 
of  the  Y.-M.  C.  A. 

"We  will  now  take  up  the  regular  program:  We  will  hear  from  our 
honored  President  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  on  the  work  of  the 
Board  of  Public  Charities,  under  present  laws,  to  the  Directors  of 
the  poor. 

Hon.  Francis  J.  Torrence,  President  of  the  Board  of  Public 
Charities  of  Pennsylvania,  was  received  with  applause  and  addressed 
the  Convention  as  follows: 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  In  preparing  these  brief 
notes  I  was  reminded  of  the  story  of  the  Scotch  minister.  I  presume 
you  have  seen  the  story  of  "Bunny  pulls  the  string."  They  are  not 
at  all  in  favor  of  notes,  in  the  kirk:  The  kirk  wanted  a  minister. 
A  committee  was  appointed  to  go  to  another  kirk  to  select  a  new  min 
ister.  The  minister  was  talking  to  the  committee  on  what  kind  of 
sermons  they  liked,  and  one  of  them  said  "you  needn't  be  fussed  aboot 
what  we  like,  but  .just  keep  your  ee  on  old  Mrs.  MacCarty,  and  if  you 
can  please  her  it  will  be  all  well." 

So  the  minister  appeared  on  the  next  sabbath,  with  his  notes, 
and  while  delivering  his  sermon  he  kept  bis  ee  on  old  Mrs.  Mac 
Carty,  and  after  the  sermon  was  over  he  went  down  into  the  congre 
gation  and  shook  hands  with  her  and  asked  her  how  she  liked  the 
sermon,  and  she  said  "Weel,  you  read  your  sermon,  and  there  were 
three  things  I  didn't  like  aboot  it:  In  the  first  place,  fou  read  it' 
in  the  second  place  you  didn't  read  it  very  weel:  ana  in  the  third 
place  it  wasn't  worth  reading."  (Laughter  and  applause) 

I  feel  something  like  that  minister. 


RELATION  OF  THE  WORK  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  PUBLIC  CHARI- 
TIES UNDER   PRESENT  LAWS  TO  THE  DIRECTORS 
OF  THE  POOR. 

The  subject  assigned  me  is  so  vast  and  of  so  many  phases  that 
I  hestitate  to  assume  the  charge  of  answering  the  part  I  also  find 
a  difficulty  in  addressing  you  on  this  subject  without  the  possibility; 
in  fact,  probability  of  repeating  some  things  I  have  said  on  former 
occasions  when  you  have  honored  me  with  an  audience.  The  subject 
of  institutional  care  of  the  poor  is  one  that  has  always  appealed  to  me 
and  you  know  good  old  Gordon  said  no  man  ever  succeeded  or  would 
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succeed  in  a  job  he  did  not  like.  I  could  scarcely  say  how  I  have 
succeeded  but  I  know  how  well  I  like  it. 

I  said  to  you  at  a  former  gathering  of  the  Association  that  we 
had  acquired  many  habits  and  customs  from  England,  among  them 
our  earlier  laws  and  customs  of  caring  for  the  pauper  and  most  of 
our  poor  laws,  as  intimimated,  were  based  on  the  ancient  poor  laws 
instituted  particularly  during  the  reigns  of  King  Henry  VIII  ana 
Queen  Elizabeth.  Previous  to  the  destruction  of  the  monasteries 
by  Henry  VIII,  the  care  of  the  poor  was  altogether  entrusted  to  the 
Church  and  religious  orders  and  therefore  was  an  ecclesiastical  question. 
Previous  to  that  time,  in  the  Fourteenth  Century  we  find  the  earliest 
recorded  provisions  for  vagrancy  and  coincident  with  it,  the  fact  that 
the  care  of  the  poor  was  imposed  upon  the  parish  in  which  the  pauper 
was  accredited  with  residence.  We  are  all  more  or  less  familiar  with 
the  distress  caused  by  King  Henry's  destruction  of  the  monasteries 
and  the  disbanding  of  religious  orders  whose  duties,  to  that  time, 
had  been  the  care  of  the  poor.  Just  think  of  licensing  a  pauper  and 
allotting  a  territory  in  which  he  might  beg  and  granting  him,  in  fact, 
a  license  or  franchise.  Of  course,  this  plan  was  not  a  success  and  the 
condition  gradually  became  worse.  Necessity  required  the  enactment 
of  laws  for  the  care  of  the  poor  and  naturally  a  segregation  of  the 
impotent  poor  from  the  vagrant  or  what  might  be  really  called  the 
"tramp"  or  "bum"  of  the  present  day. 

At  this  period  arose  the  secular  treatment  of  the  question  of 
the  pauper.  These  laws,  with  mild  changes,  as  occasion  arose,  were 
in  effect  for  some  three  hundreds  (300)  years. 

Early  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  we  find  the  first  record  of  the 
Work  House  System  established  under  the  poor  laws  above  referred 
to.  While  the  Work  House  System  had  its  cruelties  and  its  injustices, 
we  must  remember  that  two  hundred  (200)  years  have  passed  over 
us  since  those  days  and  also  that  the  imposition  upon  the  authorities 
on  the  part  of  the  physical  able  poor  had  reached  such  a  degree  that 
something  had  to  be  done  to  relieve  the  worthy  poor  from  their 
deplorable  condition  and  at  the  same  time,  deal  justly  with  all  and 
remember  that  vagrancy  had  reached  such  a  state  and  the  cost  of  main 
tenance  of  the  poor  such  a  figure  that  it  became  a  National  question 
and  had  to  be  so  dealt  with.  The  law  or  plan  did  not  work  out  well 
and  whether  just  or  unjust,  had  to  be  modified.  The  denial  of  food 
and  shelter  was,  of  course,  a  great  hardship  to  many  deserving  poor 
unable,  although  possibly  willing  to  labor  for  their  support. 

The  "Allowance  System,"  adopted  in  England  in  the  closing  years 
of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  relieve  all 
poor  families— those  whose  incomes  were  insufficient  to  provide  food 
and  shelter — a  sort  of  general  pension  plan — was  a  complete  failure. 
It  put  a  premium  on  pauperism  and  vagrancy.  It  discouraged  thrift, 
as  one  might  easily  imagine.  The  cost  of  the  support  of  the  poor  under 
this  system,  in  England,  increased  from  $10,000,000.00  annually  to 
$40,000,000.00  in  the  thirty  (30)  years  of  its  operation.  To  realize  the 
vastness  of  this  sum,  we  must,  by  comparison,  consider  the  purchasing 
power  of  money  in  those  days,  considering  it  with  an  equal  amount 
at  the  present  day  with  its  high  cost  of  living.  To  my  mind,  as  Punch 
would  say  "It  is  a  good  way  not  to  do  "  and  so,  let  me  say  to  those 
who  advocate  in  State  and  National  Legislations  a  general  pension 
for  dependents:  "Go  Slow."  System,  intelligence  and  conscience  are 
three  elements  that  must  be  ever  present  in  the  successful  care  of  the 
poor  and  for  the  fair  and  faithful  enforcement  of  laws  governing  them. 

The  administration  of  your  various  offices  and  trusts  familiarizes 
you  with  the  poor  laws  of  the  State,  the  foundation  for  which  I  have 
briefly  outlined.     The  basis  for  relationship  between  the  Board  of 
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Public  Charities  and  the  various  poor  authorities  of  the  State  is 
founded  in  what  is  generally  known  as  the  Act  of  1869  or,  to  be 
explicit,  an  Act  approved  May  24th,  1869,  which  incorporated  the 
Board  of  Public  Charities  in  its  original  form,  consisting  of  five 
members,  afterwards  amended  April  9th,  1873  and  later  still,  May  8th, 
1883,  another  amendment  adding  three  members,  making  in  all  ten — 
the  present  number. 

That  those  who  framed  the  law  creating-  the  Board  of  Public  Char- 
ities realized  the  importance  of  a  close  relationship  between  the  various 
poor  districts  or  their  administration  and  the  Board  of  Public  Charities 
is  evidenced  in  the  first  section  of  the  Act  of  1872  and  as  our  Board 
has  had,  at  times,  some  little  friction  on  this  very  question  with  certain 
poor  authorities,  I  may  be  pardoned  for  quoting  this  section  in  full, 
which  reads  as  follows: 

"Before  any  county  prison  or  county  alms-house  shall  be  erected 
within  this  Commonwealth,  the  plan  of  construction  cf  such  prison  or 
alms-house,  drawn  sufficiently  in  detail  for  clear  comprehension  there- 
of, shall  be  submitted  by  the  commissioners  of  the  county  in  which 
the  same  is  to  be  built,  to  the  Board  of  Public,  Charities,  and  shall  be 
inspected  and  approved  by  said  Board,  and  so  certified  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  said  Board  upon  the  plan,  a  copy  of  which  shall  be  furnished 
by  the  commissioners  at  the  time  of  their  submitting  the  original 
as  aforesaid,  and  shall  be  signed  by  the  Secretary  of  said  Board, 
and  shall  be  filed  and  remain  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth;  and  that  so  much  of  the  first  section  of  the  act  of 
April  8,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-one,  as  requires  the 
report  of  plans  of  county  prisons  to  be  made  to  and  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  repealed." 

Some  poor  boards  or  their  officers  have  not  been  able  to  con- 
ceive why  the  Board  of  Public  Charities  should  dictate  the  plan  or 
construction  of  any  County  building.  The  law,  however,  is  merely 
supervised  or  enforced  by  the  Board  of  Public  Charities,  not  created, 
and  so  I  have  quoted  this  section  at  length,  and  it  is  but  logical  to 
expect  that  the  Board,  having  supervision  over  sixty  odd  poor  dis- 
tricts, will  be  capable  of  advising  intelligently  as  to  the  physical 
construction  for  the  housing  of  the  pauper  element  and  the  know- 
ledge so  acquired  would  be  benifieial  to  the  respective  poor  districts. 

In  this  same  Act  provision  is  made  for  requiring  all  records  of 
overseers  and  directors  of  the  poor  or  other  persons  having  charge  of 
the  poor  in  the  various  Cities,  Towns,  Boroughs  etc.  in  such  manner 
as  is  prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Public  Charities  and  making  return 
thereof  to  the  said  Board  and  authorizing  the  said  Board,  through  its 
General  Agent,  to  sue  and  collect  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $100.00  for 
failure  to  comply.  You  will  see  by  this  that  it  is  the  desire  of  the 
State  to  know,  in  detail,  of  its  poor. 

I  am  pleased  to  say,  in  this  connection,  that  never,  to  my 
knowledge,  has  any  friction  whatever  arisen  by  the  enforcement  of 
this  provision. 

Until -very  recently  the  powers  of  the  Board  of  Public  Charities  have 
been  merely  advisory.  There  was  no  compulsion  whatever  on  the  part 
of  institutions  to  obey  the  behest  or  recommendation  of  the  Board  of 
Public  Charities  unless  they  should  so  elect  or  saw  fit.  However'  an 
Act  approved  the  first  of  May,  current  year,  and  during  the  last 
General  Assembly,  was  passed,  extending  the  powers  of  the  Board 
and  making  them  mandatory  and  as  its  provisions  effect  all  of  the 
institutions  represented  here  today,  let  me  quote  it  to  you,  this 
being  our  first  public  gathering  since  the  approval  or  this  Act. 

"Whenever,  upon  the  examination  of  any  jail,  prison,  peniten- 
tiary, or  almshouse,  any  condition  shall  be  found  to  exist  therein 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  said  commissioners,   is  unlawful  or  detri- 
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mental  to  the  proper  maintenance,  discipline,  and  hygienic  conditions 
of  such,  institutions,  or  to  the  proper  care,  maintenance,  and  custody 
of  the  inmates  therein  the  said  commissioners  shall  have  power  to 
make  such  recommendation  to  the  warden,  inspectors,  trustees, 
sheriff,  commissioners,  overseers  of  the  poor,  or  other  officer  or 
officers  charged  by  law  with  the  government  of  such  institution,  as  said 
commissioners  may  deem  necessary  and  proper  to  correct  the  said  ob- 
jectionable condition;  and  in  case  of  the  neglect,  failure,  or  refusal 
of  such  officer  or  officers  to  cmply  with  recommendation,  or  in  case 
of  his  or  their  failure  to  make  such  attempt  to  comply  there- 
with as  shall  be  satisfactory  to  the  said  commissioners,  within  ninety 
days  from  the  date  of  service  of  said  recommendation  upon  them, 
the  said  commissioners  shall  certify  the  facts  in  the  case,  together 
with  their  recommendation,  to  the  district  attorney  of  the  proper 
county,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  thereupon  to  proceed,  by  indictment 
or  otherwise,  to  remedy  the  said  objectionable  condition." 

I  feel  quite  sure,  and  say  on  behalf  of  my  Board,  that  the  cor- 
dial relations  that  have  existed  for  so  many  years  between  your 
several  Bodies  and  ours  is  an  earnest  of  what  may  be  expected  in 
the  future  and  I  say  also,  in  the  same  spirit,  that  I  am  quite  hopeful 
that  no  certification  to  a  district  attorney  may  be  necessary. 

I  beg  to  take  your  time  to  quote  you  another  amendment  to 
the  Charitiees  Act  of  the  State,  which  reads  as  follows: 
"Duty  of  Persons  having  charge  of  the  Poor,  Prisons,  etc." 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  persons  having  charge  or  oversight 
over  the  poor  in  any  city  or  county  of  this  State,  or  in  any  subdivision 
thereof,  and  all  persons  having  charge  or  control  of  county  jails  or 
prisons'  or  workhouses,  and  all  other  persons  having  charge  or  control  over 
any  other  charitable,  reformatory,  or  correctional  institution,  not  now  by 
to  make  report  annually  to  the  said  commissioners,  at  such  time, 
upon  such  form,  and  in  such  manner,  as  they  may  prescribe,  of  such 
facts  and  statements  concerning  the  same  as  they  may  require;  and 
all  charitable,  reformatory,  and  correctional  institutions  now  re- 
quired by  law  to  make  annual  reports  shall  hereafter  make  and  trans- 
mit the  same  to  the  said  commissioners,  on  or  before  the  first  day 
of  September  in  each  year;  and  all  such  institutions  now  receiving 
or  that  may  hereafter  desire  to  receive  State  aid  shall  annually  give 
notice  to  said  commissioners,  on  or  before  the  first  day  in  September 
in  each  year,  of  the  amount  of  any  application  for  State  aid  which 
they  may  propose  to  make,  and  of  several  purposes  to  which  such  aid, 
if  granted,  is  to  be  applied.  Any  neglect  or  refusal  on  the  part  of  any 
person  having  charge  or  oversight  over  the  poor,  or  on  the  part  of 
any  person  having  charge  or  control  over  any  jail,  prison,  workhouse, 
or  charitable,  reformatory  or  correctional  institution,  to  make  the 
report  required  by  this  act,  or  otherwise  required  by  law,  shall  sub- 
ject the  offender  to  a  penalty  of  one  hundred  dollars  ($100.00)  to  be 
sued  for  and  collected  by  the  General  Agent  in  the  name  of  the  board." 

It  is  not  the  desire,  in  any  instance,  of  the  Board  of  Public  Chari- 
ties, to  dictate  to  either  Poor  Boards  or  to  institutions  other' than  for 
their  welfare.  This  Board,  having  at  heart  the  greatest  desire  for 
the  very  highest  efficiency  and  desiring  a  more  intelligent  and 
efficient  care  of  the  State's  various  wards  and  the  laudible  ambition 
in  which  all  should  join  to  have  this  state  stand  out  as  a  shining  mark 
or  example  for  its  management  of  the  entire  question  of  charities 
is  my  reason  for  appearing  in  my  present  capacity  before  you  today. 

I  am  going  to  ask  your  indulgence  while  I  once  more  talk  a 
little  bit  on  the  question  of  "County  Care"  and  my  excuse  for  again 
bringing  this  subject  before  you  is  my  earnest  desire  for  the  adoption 
of  this  Act  on  the  part  of  every  poor  district  in  the  State.  I  was 
early  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  just  such  provisions  as  this 
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Act  makes.  Up  to  the  present  day  I  have  found  no  occasion  to  change 
my  mind  and  say  now  that  after  a  careful  review  of  the  practical  work- 
ings of  the  law  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  its  provisions  are  just  and 
fair  and  are,  in  every  way,  practical  and  where  there  might  be 
friction  or  question  raised  between  yourselves  and  us,  as  I  might 
term  it,  on  other  questions,  this  is  one  question  on  which  we  can  co- 
operate most  heartily.  The  County  is  benefitted,  the  State  is  relieved, 
the  burden  is  lessened  and  placed  where  it  rightfully  belongs.  Above 
all,  the  improvement  of  the  patient,  as  shown  by  statistics  is  such 
that  it  appeals  to  our  feelings  from  a  humanitarian  standpoint  and 
proves  its  excellence  as  a  financial  measure  also. 

The  munificence  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  in  caring 
for  her  various  charities  is  recognized  the  world  over.  The  excellence 
of  her  institutions  is  the  pride  of  her  own  citizens  and  the  envy  of 
her  Sister  States.  The  Millions  that  have  been  freely  contributed  and 
wisely  spent  in  the  care,  maintenance  and  treatment  of  the  indigent 
insane  is  a  monument  to  the  credit  of  the  State,  to  which  any 
Pennsylvanian  may  point  with  justifiable  pride. 

Henry  the  Eighth  was  a  peculiar  character:  In  addition  to  trying 
to  emulate  Solomon  in  the  number  of  his  wives  he  conceived  the 
idea  that  he  might  grant  a  franchise  to  paupers,  as  a  franchise  would 
be  granted  to  a  railroad  Company. 

Col.  E.  P.  Gould:  I  cannot  refrain  from  calling  attention  to  one 
thing  mentioned  by  Mr.  Torrance:  He  spoke  of  the  disgraceful  cus- 
tom in  England  of  granting  franchises  to  poor  persons  to  beg.  That 
same  condition  exists  in  more  than  half  of  the  Counties  of  Pennsyl- 
vania today:  licensing  to  beg  on  the  streets,  and  it  is  a  disgrace, 
and  any  Council,  or  officers  who  will  issue  such  licenses  ought  to  be  driv- 
en out  of  office.  It  is  a  disgrace  that  people  have  to  go  along  the  streets 
where  such  persons  exhibit  their  deformities, — and  the  worst  of  it 
is  that  in  many  cities  they  are  owned  by  other  people,  and  pay  a  por- 
tion of  their  earnings  to  the  man  that  controls  them. 


Thomas  K.  Schiller,  Esq.,  Solicitor  of  the  Poor  Board,  Cham- 
bersburg,  Pa.  here  read  the  following  Paper: 

DUTIES  OF  THE  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  POOR  IN  THE  MANAGE- 
MENT OF  ALMSHOUSES. 

The  Paper  was  received  with  applause. 
Mr.  President,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

When  one  has  been  selected  by  his  own  people  to  have  placed 
upon  his  shoulders  that  mantle  of  charity — Director  of  the  Poor — and 
enters  the  portals  of  the  Almshouse,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  he 
may  be  astounded  at  the  number  and  diversity  of  the  duties  that 
necessarily  confront  him.  I  hold  he  must,  as  it  were,  place  radi- 
calism on  one  side  of  the  entrance  and  conservatism  on  the  other  and 
walk  as  close  to  both  as  possible. 

I  say,  without  fear  of  successful  contradiction,  that  the  first  and 
foremost  duty  of  a  director  is  to  see  that  proper  provision  is  made 
for  his  charges,  the  inmates  of  the  institution;  to  personally  note 
the  sanitary  and  hygienic  conditions  of  the  Almshouse,  and  amel- 
iorate the  situation  of  these  unfortunates  as  far  as  lies  in  his  power. 
No  greater  or  higher  duty  can  be  entrusted  to  man  than  this  self- 
same one  of  alleviating  the  conditions  of  his  fellow  man;  and  tempering 
the  memory  of  a  bitter  past  by  wholesome  surroundings  of  the  present. 

Another  duty  almost  commensurate  with  the  proceeding  one  is 
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the  visits  to  and  inspection  of  all  the  departments  in  the  institution. 
These  visits  should  be  made  with  religious  regularity,  and  everything 
in  connection  with  your  trust  should  be  noted  with  a  critical  and 
improving  eye.  And  on  these  official  inspections  all  complaints  of  the 
inmates  should  be  listened  to  with  Christian  patience,  for  this  is  a 
work  of  mercy  as  well  as  a  duty.  In  my  short  experience  in  almshouse 
work  I  have  several  times  accompanied  one  of  our  directors  on  his 
rounds  through  the  institution;  and  I  have  been  forceably  impressed 
with  his  untiring  patience  in  listening  to  the  inmates  on  subjects 
that  interest  them;  and  have  noted  the  result  of  his  cheering  words 
of  encouragement  and  assurance,  as  reflected  in  the  expressions 
of  contentment  on  their  facs,  and  in  their  satisfied  demeanor. 

Proper  segregation  of  men  and  women  should  not  be  overlooked. 
And  a  stingent  rule,  as  to  visitors  who  prey  upon  these  unfortunates, 
excite  and  spread  dissatisfaction  and  dissension  among  them,  should 
be  rigidly  enforced. 

It  is  the  duty  of  directors  to  see  that  proper  books  are  kept  and 
in  such  shape  that  the  correct  status  of  an  inmate  may  be  determined 
at  a  glance;  that  a  proper  record  is  preserved  at  all  times  for  future 
guidance. 

It  is  also  incumbent  upon  them — and  I  wish  to  lay  emphatic 
emphasis  on  this — to  see  that  the  attachees,  such  as  superintendent, 
physician,  steward  and  the  like,  are  men  of  unquestionable  char- 
acter and  intergrity. 

They  should  guard  with  zealous  eye  the  receipts  and  expenditures 
of  the  Home,  and  safeguard  the  interests  of  their  constituents — the 
taxpayers — ;  observing,  as  we  noted  in  the  beginning,  a  safe  middle 
course. 

As  a  corollary  to  this  they  should  note  the  property,  if  any,  of  one 
admitted  to  the  Almshouse,  so  that  it  may  redund  to  the  aid  of  the 
Home,  as  they  are  legally  entitled  to  this.  The  annual  report,  generally 
published  in  March,  should  be  indelibly  impressed  on  the  memory. 

They  should  supervise  all  contracts  for  supplies,  but  be  careful  that 
they  are  in  no  wise  interested  in  them;  for  it  is  unlawful  for  a  director 
to  be  concerned  or  personally  interested  in  any  contract  for  furnishing 
supplies  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  or  for  the  construction  or  im- 
provement of  property  under  their  control,  as  this  would  be  a  misde- 
meanor in  office.  I  might  add  here  that  in  a  reported  case  we  find  the 
Court  saying:  "The  furnishing  of  goods  to  the  poor  house  by  members 
of  the  board  is  in  contravention  of  the  spirit  of  this  act;  but  if  there 
was  no  fraud  in  the  transaction,  and  the  goods  were  furnished  at  less 
than  market  price,  it  is  no  grounds  for  dismissing  the  directors  con- 
cerned from  office."  however,  the  margin  of  safety  is  so  small,  and  the 
exigency  of  living  so  great,  that  the  discerning  director  will  not  court 
retirement  in  such  an  unconventional  manner. 

The  same  business  acumen  which  characterizes  you  in  your  indi- 
vidual capacity  should  be  preserved  in  that  of  your  official  position. 

I  call  to  your  attention  the  law  in  regard  to  children  in  Almshouses 
because  it  comes  under  the  head  of  duty;  and  although  it  was  mentioned 
to  you  by  the  Hon.  Bromley  Wharton  at  the  convention  in  Erie  last  year. 
No  child  between  the  ages  of  2  and  16  shall  be  kept  in  an  Almshouse 
for  a  period  of  over  60  days.  As  a  duty  to  posterity,  ignoring  your  duty 
as  directors,  you  should  enforce  this  in  the  strictest  sense;  removing 
children  as  soon  as  possible,  for  at  those  ages  they  may  get  impressions 
that  they  may  take  years  to  dispel.  I  am  rather  inclined  to  the  theory 
that  environments,  more  than  heredity  is  the  basic  principle  in  the  uplift 
or  downfall  of  humanity. 

As  to  those  able  to  work  it  is  your  duty  to  supply  them  with  tools 
and  material,  as  well  as  to  keep  and  maintain  them.  I  would,  how- 
ever, suggest  to  you  that  you  guard  against  the  prevelant  abuse  of 
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charity  by  imposing  persons;  but  provide  all  deserving  ones  as  well  as 
lies  in  your  power. 

As  a  parting  injunction  to  you  I  would  beseech  you  to  be  ever  mind- 
ful of  your  oath  of  office — to  perform  your  duties  with  fidelity — ,and  let 
fidelity  be  interpreted  by  you  in  its  fullest  and  widest  sense.  This  do 
and  you  will  well  deserve  the  appellation  "Director"  even  in  this  cen- 
sorious world. 

THOS.  K.  SC HELLER. 

Following  Mr.  Schiller's  Paper  Dr.  Martin  W.  Barr,  Superintendent 
of  F.  M.  School  at  Elwyn  read  the  following  very  interesting  Paper, 
which  was  received  with  hearty  applause. 


THE  PREVENTIVE  WORK  OF  THE  FUTURE  IN  ITS  RELATION 
TO  THE  FEEBLE-MINDED. 

By  Martin  W.  Barr,  M.  D. 

Chief  Physician,  Pennsylvania  Training  School  for  Feeble-Minded 
Children,  Elwyn,  Pa. 

In  these  opening  decades  of  the  twentieth  century,  the  various  as- 
sociations— charitable,  educational  and  medical — in  many  lands,  present 
certainly  a  noble  record  in  the  initiation  of  a  crusade  aganinst  evil 
in  its  many  forms  of  poverty  and  excess,  disease  and  defect,  the  as- 
sured authors  of  vice,  crime,  insanity  and  imbecility.  Slowly  but  surely 
the  final  goal  of  prevention  looms  up,  as  the  experience  of  years  shows 
that  for  certain  ills  there  is  no  such  word  as  cure. 

The  Spartans,  in  solving  the  problem  by  exposing  their  weaklings 
to  perish  gave  to  after  generations  the  axiom  that,  the  welfare  of  the 
Individual  must  be  subordinated  to  that  of  the  race. 

Latter-day  science,  building  upon  this,  has  demonstrated  that  the 
two  are  not  incompatible;  that  the  welfare  of  the  race  may  be  assured 
by  the  destruction,  not  of  the  weakling,  but  simply  of  his  power  of 
procreation  and  transmission  of  ill.  Thus  protected  from  the  world,  and 
the  world  from  him,  he  may  live  out  his  brief  period,  even  contributing 
to  the  welfare  of  others,  and  finding  his  happiness  in  that  vocation  for 
which  often  heredity  has  fitted  him. 

"Why  this  truth,  evolved  from  the  experience  of  successive  ages, 
should  not  have  become  the  basic  principle  of  criminal  law  in  all  lands, 
Is  inconceivable,  or  why  there  should  be  still  those  who  preach  what  they 
term  "no- interference  with  the  inalienable  rights  of  man." 

Some  twenty  years  ago,  when  presenting  before  a  convention  of  my 
colleagues,  my  convictions  as  to  the  necessity  for  curtailing  that  license 
in  the  defective  that  interfered  with  the  right  of  advance  in  his  race, 
I  was  urged  to  eliminate  it  from  my  paper  as  being  indelicate.  Yet  but 
a  few  months  later  prominent  women  in  National  Convention,  requested 
a  repetition  of  the  teaching,  accepting  it  as  the  only  possible  solution 
of  many  problems  that  were  facing  them.  And  yet  later  a  refined,  cul- 
tivated woman,  devoting  her  life  to  charities  and  slum  work,  not  quite 
understanding  the  term  "asexualzation,"  urged  that  I  not  only  "preach 
the  doctrine,  but  preach  it  in  terms  that  he  who  runs  may  read." 

A  revulsion  from  the  period  of  excessive  reticense  regarding  the 
production  of  human  life,  amounting  to  positive  vulgarity  and  undoubt- 
edly the  source  of  much  evil  in  its  day,  is  the  present  craze  to  educate 
the  youth  of  our  schools  in  the  mysteries  of  sex  and  reproduction;  and 
many  are  lecturing  on  what  a  young  girl,  or  a  young  boy,  or  an  expect- 
ant bride  or  an  expectant  mother  should  know;  and  number- 
less books  are  being  written  on  the  subject.  Now  these 
are  just  what  many  should  not  know,  nor  be  encouraged 
to    discuss.     Far   rather   let    this    knowledge    be    gained   in    a  pure, 
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legitimate,  common- sense  way  from  the  parent,  or  guardian,  who  best 
understands,  from  a  knowledge  of  the  individual  child,  what  is  best  to 
impart,  and  also  what  is  best  to  withhold;  and  not  in  mixed  classes  m 
schools  where  the  teacher  may  never  know  the  construction  which  even 
one  impure  mind  can  disseminate. 

Surely  Menecken  is  right  when  he  calls  sexual  hygiene  as  it  is  now 
taught  "virtuous  naughtiness." 

Many  mothers  are  denouncing  it  in  the  public  press  as  such. 
Others  plead  that  for  the  homeless,  and  the  many  motherless  ones,  even 
among  the  rich,  how  is  such  instruction  to  be  given  if  not  in  the 
schools?  .         .  , 

When  we  note  that  some  hundred  of  the  newly  appointed  teachers 
in  Pennsylvania  are  young  graduates  of  the  past  and  present  year,  one 
cannot  but  feel  that  post-graduate  course  in  life's  school  of  experience 
is  surely  necessary  to  the  proper  imparting  of  such  a  subject,  which, 
therefore  had  best  not  be  included  in  the  curriculem.  While  a  knowl- 
edge of  etiology  and  eugenics  is  most  necessary  to  possible  progenitors, 
much  discretion  should  be  used  in  imparting  it,  lest  discussion  arouse  the 
very  sensations  it  is  wise  to  repress. 

'That  heredity  is  naturally  a  dominating  factor  in  all  life  is  clearly 
proven  in  the  researches  of  Mendel,  which  exhibit  unerringly  how  def- 
inite characters  are  formed  in  the  individual,  and  how  directly  they  are 
transmitted,  so  that  descendants  to  at  least  the  fifth  generation  may 
develop  the  characteristics  of  their  forbears  in  greater  or  less  degree. 
Not  that  the  child  will  necessarily  exhibit  actually  the  same  defects, 
or  qualities  of  the  parent,  but  it  does  inherit  a  strain,  be  it  good  or  bad, 
which  will  be  stimulated  or  kept  in  obeyance  according  to  the  prepotency 
of  connection. 

Science  following  up  this  principle  has  shown  furthermore  that  by  a 
careful  study  of  family  history,  recognizing  peculiarities,  or  traits 
lacking,  it  may  be  possible  to  suppress,  if  not  to  eliminate,  this  strain 
altogether.  The  Mendelian  law  clearly  affirms  that  the  germ  plasma 
of  normal  male  and  female  contains  a  "determiner  element,"  for  every 
tissue  of  the  body;  and  when  these  "determiner  elements"  are  of  equal 
potency,  and  blend  perfectly,  the  descendants  will  possess  characteristics 
of  both  parents.  Whenever  there  is  a  defect  in  the  germ  plasma  in  one 
parent,  the  analagous  "determiner"  of  the  other  will  assert  itself,  and 
the  child  inherits  the  stronger  characteristic  be  it  good  or  evil.  Thus  it 
is  not  infrequently  observed  that  apparently  normal  persons  produce 
feeble-minded  children;  or  there  are  families  where  some  members  are 
bright,  and  one  or  two,  for  no  apparent  reason,  feeble-minded;  while 
on  the  other  hand  is  seen  a  normal  child,  the  offspring  of  parents — 
one  normal  and  the  other  abnormal.  Such  are  clear  examples  of  the 
prepotency  of  the  infusion  of  pure  blood;  the  taint  is  there  all  the  same 
in  abeyance,  ready  to  respond  to  the  first  call  of  inheritance  or  accident. 

This  is  especially  to  be  noted  of  mental  defect;  imbecility  will  breed 
imbecility,  and  where  there  is  a  trace  of  feeble-mindedness  in  a  family 
it  is  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  reappear,  the  defective  "germ  plasma," 
producing  an  abnormal. 

Veneral  diseases  cause  much  idocy  and  imbecility,  and  both  directly 
and  indirectly  are  potent  factors;  nullifying  the  wage-earning  capacity 
of  the  father,  and  reducing  the  poor,  innocent  mother  to  a  state  of 
hopeless  invalidism.  In  thus  destroying  domestic  happiness  it  lowers 
the  whole  morale  of  the  family  life,  and  Anally  is  visited  on  the  unborn 
child  who  enters  life  the  diseased,  starved  victim  of  an  unhealthy  he- 
redity and  environment. 

Similar  results  of  alcoholism  may  be  observed,  as  also  various 
nervous  disease,  while  insanity  and  defect— mental,  moral  and  physical 
— are  sure  to  find  a  corrollary  in  the  after  family  history. 

The  separation,  segregation  and  asexualization  of  the  unfit  in  one 
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genreation,  must  in  the  nature  of  thing's  bring  a  two-fold  blessing,  not 
only  reducing  numbers  in  one,  but  raising  and  accentuating  the  stand- 
ards of  successive  generations. 

With  such  division  of  classes  presenting  a  permanent  object — a 
lesson  of  fit  and  unfit,  the  question  with  each  individual  being  simply 
"to  which  shall  my  descendants  belong?"  Eugenic  marriage  will  as  the 
outgrowth  of  such  civilization  become  a  natural  custom  with  all,  as  it 
is  now  with  a  few,  needing  no  law  to  enforce  it. 

The  experience  of  the  ages  shows  that  the  progress  of  a  nation  is 
coequal  with  its  maintenance  of  race-ideals  and  that  the  survival  of  the 
fittest  can  never  be  attained  if  no  restriction  is  placed  upon  the  propa- 
gation of  the  unfit.  Scientific  and  educational  investigation  have  de- 
monstrated means  to  this  end,  and  legislation  has  in  a  few  states 
adopted  their  suggestions  with  marked  success. 

Pennsylvania  was  really  the  leader  in  this  movement,  when  the  will 
of  the  people  thrice  declared  in  favor  of  asexualization.  Her  present 
eugenic  marriage  law  may  in  time  remedy  somewhat  the  short-sight- 
edness of  governors  and  politicians;  but  in  a  measure  only.  For  it  must 
be  remembered  that  a  large  proportion  of  her  17,000  mental  defectives, 
3,000  of  whom  are  of  child  bearing  age,  are  born  out  of  wedlock,  and 
the  only  possible  preventive  is  to  render  these  physically  incapable  of 
procreation. 

This  is  the  solution  of  the  problem: 

By  surgical  aid  reproduction  can  be  arrested.  Let  every  state 
follow  the  example  so  clearly  marked  out  by  Indiana,  Oregon,  Illinois 
and  New  Jersey,  and  the  prostitute,  the  feeble-minded,  and  the  degen- 
erate criminal,  will  give  place  to  a  sturdy,  independent  race  going  on- 
ward and  upward  true  to  the  line,  each  helping  instead  of  antagonizing 
th'e  common -weal. 

President  Murdock:  The  Papers  that  have  been  read  are  now  open 
for  discussion: 

Mr.  Colborn:  Nearly  all  the  Papers  read  this  afternoon  are  Papers 
that  the  Directors  are  directly  interested  in.  I  was  surprised,  on  hearing 
Mrs.  Anderson's  Paper,  that  she  complained  of  a  number  of  the  Directors 
of  the  poor  who  were  not  cooperating  with  the  Children's  Aid  Society. 
It  seems  to  me  that  every  Director  would  be  glad  to  take  advantage  of 
the  work  of  that  Society  in  placing  their  children.  That  Society  has 
been  purposely  organized  for  the  care  of  destitute  children.  It  is  often 
difficult  for  the  Directors  to  find  suitable  places  for  these  children.  It 
has  been  my  observation  as  solicitor  for  the  Directors  of  our  County 
for  some  twenty  years,  that  they  don't  give  the  attention  to  these  cases 
of  the  children  that  they  demand.  Since  the  organization  of  thj 
Childrens'  Aid  Society  our  Directors  have  been  in  cooperation  with  the 
Society,  and  they  also  have  given  them  a  Home  for  the  children  to  be 
placed  in  until  they  can  be  placed  in  regular  homes. 

Mr.  Peck,  the  very  efficient  Director  from  our  County,  is  here  and 
I  know  he  will  assent  to  all  I  have  said. 

Another  paper  that  interested  me  was  that  read  by  our  very  effi- 
cient President  of  the  Board  of  Public  Charities,  Mr.  Torrence.  That 
Paper  is  worthy  of  having  a  number  of  copies  printed  and  sent  to 
every  institution  and  Director  of  the  Poor  of  the  State.  It  not  only 
defines  the  law,  but  also  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  Board  of  Public 
Charities  and  of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor.  I  hope  every  Director  will 
read  that  Paper  carefully. 

Mrs.  Anderson,  (Pittsburgh) :  I  didn't  find  fault  with  any  Poor 
Director.  I  have  never  approached  a  Director  who  hasn't  done  just  what 
I  have  asked  him  to  do.  In  our  County  the  Directors  have  sent  us 
money,  as  voluntary  contributions.  I  want  the  Directors  to  know  that 
when  I  go  to  you  I  go  in  the  spirit  of  good  fellowship.  I  think  Mr. 
Colborn  has  confused  my  Paper  with  Mrs.  Griffith's. 
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Mr.  Colborn:  Perhaps  I  did.    I  beg  pardon  if  I  did. 
Mr.  John  Smith,  (Chester) : 

I  feel  a  great  interest  in  the  care  of  the  children.  They  are  our 
future  men  and  women,  and  I  think  where  a  Director  of  the  Poor 
doesn't  heartily  cooperate  with  the  Ladies  Society  it  is  because  they  do 
not  fully  understand  the  matter.  I  wish  each  county  had  as  good  a 
Children's  Aid  Society  as  we  have  in  Chester  County.  Our  Board  of 
Directors  have  always  cooperated  heartily  with  them. 

We  realize  that  their  work  has  been  a  work  that  has  made  excellent 
men  and  women  out  of  many  children  that  would  be  otherwise  depend- 
ents and  criminals,  today.  I  would  say  to  every  Director,  get  interested, 
and  encourage  the  women  in  the  care  of  the  children.  They  can  reach 
the  heart  of  a  care  taker  as  we  cannot  do,  and  can  come  in  closer  touch 
with  them. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  Dr.  Barr's  paper.  It  is  a  subject 
much  more  important  than  most  of  us  realize.  A  great  majority  of  our 
criminals  are  more  or  less  mentally  defective.  We  want  to  educate  the 
masses.  So  few  people  are  in  touch  with  this  work,  and  until  they  are 
we  shall  not  make  the  progress  that  we  should.  (Applause.) 
Mr.  Norris,  (Allegheny) : 

There  was  one  matter  in  Dr.  Barr's  paper  that  ought  to  be  care- 
fully considered.  That  is,  the  teaching  of  sex  hygiene  in  the  public 
schools.  I  think  that  was  one  of  the  wisest  things  that  I  have  heard 
today,  to  go  carefully:  Many  of  the  teachers  are  young,  and  unable  to 
do  that  work  well,  and  rather  than  to  have  it  done  poorly  you  better  not 
have  it  done  at  all.  (Applause.) 

Col  Gould:  I  attended  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Corrections,  in  Cleveland,  a  year  ago,  and  I  was  shocked  to  hear  an 
intelligent  woman  of  experience  advocating  the  teaching  of  sex  hygiene 
to  children  of  both  sexes,  together.  I  think  it  is  the  duty  of  the  mother 
to  teach  the  daughter  what  they  ought  to  know,  and  of  every  father 
to  teach  their  sons.  I  don't  think  it  would  add  to  the  morals  of  a  com- 
munity or  the  purity  of  the  sexes  to  teach  sex  hygiene  to  the  sexes, 
together.  There  isn't  one  teacher  in  ten  is  fit  to  teach  it,  because  they 
don't  know  anything  about  how  to  teach  it. 

President  Murdock:  There  is  a  Paper  on  the  program  tomorrow 
that  fits  in  with  this  subject:  "Responsibility  of  the  County  for  the 
support  of  dependent  children,"  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Brownmiller.  He  isn't 
here  but  he  has  sent  his  Paper.    It  will  be  read  by  Mr.  Colborn. 

Mr.  Colborn  read  the  paper,  which  was  as  follows: 


RESPONSIBILITY    OF    THE    COUNTY    FOR    THE    SUPPORT  OF 
DEPENDENT  CHILDREN. 

H.  H.  Brownmiller,  Orwigsburg,  Schuylkill  Co.,  Pa. 

In  the  printed  program  of  this  session  there  is  no  interrogation 
point  after  the  subject  of  my  paper  which  Justifies  my  assumption 
that  here  is  an  elision  and  permits  me  to  add  to  my  title. 

By  the  dependent  child  is  meant,  in  common  parlance  the  child 
cared  for  apart  from  his  own  home — in  an  asylum  or  foster  home. 
I  want  to  give  the  words  "Dependent  children"  a  wider  meaning,  and 
to  mean  any  child  who  for  any  reason  is  destitute  or  homeless  or 
abondoned  or  dependent  upon  the  public  for  support,  or  who  has  not 
proper  parental  care  of  guardianship  or  who  habitually  begs,  or  receives 
alms,  or  who  is  found  living  in  any  house  of  ill-fame  or  with  any  vicious 
or  disreputable  person,  or  whose  home  by  reason  of  neglect,  cruelty 
oh  depravity  on  the  part  of  its  parents,  guardian  or  other  person  in 
whose  care  it  may  be  in  (is)  an  unfit  place  for  such  child. — 
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Of  the  115  destitute  children  now  dependent  in  Schuylkill  county, 
10  have  neither  father  nor  mother  as  near  as  can  be  ascertained  This 
is  probably  a  fair  average  for  the  rest  of  the  state.  The  other  children 
assumed  as  public  wards  have  parental  connections.  57  are  halt- 
orphans  and  are  deserted  by  the  father-some  are  dependent  because 
of  tuberculosis  of  one  or  both  parents— The  practice  m  our  county 
is  to  give  outdoor  relief  in  small  grocery  orders  amounting  to  from 
50  cents  to  $3.50  a  week  to  a  family.  In  times  of  emergency  tempor- 
ary unemployment  or  illness  of  the  main  bread  winner,  this  with 
other  natural  sources  of  relief,  friends,  relatives,  church  connections, 
etc  seems  often  enough  to  tide  the  family  over  the  shoals.  In  the 
case  of  widows  left  penniless  and  with  several  small  children  needing 
much  of  the  time  and  strength  of  the  mother,  the  allowance  is,  of 
course,  inadequate— we  believe  in  holding  the  good  family  together. 

The  amount  of  money  spent  in  public  outdoor  relief  for  the  year 
1912  amounted  to  $26,263.29  and  for  the  year  1913  up  to  Oct.  1st 
$16  279  22  To  give  the  widowed,  or  deserted  mother,  who  is  a  good 
mother  '  outdoor  relief  adequate  for  decent  living,  to  board  the  child- 
ren with  her,  to  pension  her,  call  it  what  you  will,  is  surely  the  best 
method  of  caring  for  her  dependent  children. 

But  all  widowed  or  deserted  mothers  are  not  good  mothers,  you 
may  say,  and  that  it  would  be  poor  economy  to  pension  or  aid 
generously  or  inefficient  an  unwise  mother.  Yet  our  motherhood 
counts  for  much,  and  the  mother  love  is  there,  just  as  strong.  It 
is  our  general  experience  that  deserted  wives  are,  as  a  class  less 
trustworthy  than  the  widowed  mother.  Then  there  are  not  a  few 
incompetent  parents,  who  have  public— dependent  children,  and  where 
it  seems  a  clear  corollary  that  the  incompetent  mother  be  herself  cared 
for  by  strictly  indoor  relief — that  she  will  not  be  the  mother  of 
other  hapless  children — children  who  may  have  some  cause  'later, 
as  criminals  and  outcasts,  to  turn  blindly  upon  society  in  deeply  felt 
bitterness  that  they  were  permitted  to  come  into  the  world.  I  have 
in  mind  one  woman  who  has  for  years  biennially  presented  our 
county  with  an  illegitimate  child  of  a  low  type  to  the  No.  6. 
Some  have  died. 

It  seems  to  me  to  offer  to  support  the  children  apart  from  parents 
is  only  to  clear  the  way  for  the  birth  of  more  sad  little  creatures, 
still  to  subsidize.  I  suppose  many  wretchedly  low-type  families  will, 
for  long,  be  subjects  for  doles  from  the  poor  relief.  My  Christian 
friends,  these  are  evil  days.  Almost  2,000'  years  ago  Paul  was  writing 
about  (evil  days)  and  truly  the  days  were  evil  then.  The  Empire  of 
Rome  which  governed  the  then  known  world  was  suffering  from  a 
grave  decadence  of  virtue — Those  civic  virtues  which  once  made  it 
a  proud  thing  to  boast  of  Roman  Citizenship  had  fallen  so  low  that  men 
began  to  blush  for  their  citizenship.  Lasciviousness  and  the  most 
shameful  indulgences  of  lust,  goodlessness  and  insincerity  had  reached 
the  extremes  of  their  influence.  Human  history  today  portrays  the 
times  in  which  we  are  living.  What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it? 
Shall  we  fold  our  hands  in  despair?  far  be  it  from  us.  Let  us_  keep 
on  despising  the  godless  wisdom,  rejecting  as  much  as  lieth  in  us 
these  unholy  indulgences,  and  by  repudiating  godless  liberty  of  the 
times  you  and  I  have  fallen  heir  to.  I  mean  the  liberty  which  gives 
rein  to  the  flesh  and  its  lusts  which  any  one  with  open  eyes  may  easily 
detect — a  liberty  which  foments  rebellion  against  good  order,  and 
creates  strife  among  classes.  It  is  that  liberty  which  is  to-day  tempting 
woman  out  of  the  sacred  precincts  of  home-making  to  take  her  place 
with  men  in  the  affairs  of  commerce  and  the  state.  The  good 
christian,  (man  and  woman)  with  the  children,  subjects  himself  to 
good  order, — Christian  wives  are  subject  into  the  headship  of  their 
husbands— Christian    citizens    are    obedient    to    their    rulers    in  the 
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state,  because  they  know  all  human  government  is  given  of  God  to 
the  orderly  continuance  in  well  doing-.  Oh,  that  our  American 
people,  in  this  their  day,  would  heed  the  admonitions,  and  take  them 
to  heart,  coming  as  they  do  from  men  and  women  here  in  Convention 
assembled  who  have  the  welfare  of  humanity  at  heart,  helping  hu- 
manity to  be  less  dirty,  less  drunken,  less  ignorant,  less  animal,  less 
diseased,  and  deformed,  less  sorrowful,  less  selfish  and  sinful.  I 
know  the  problem  of  the  mother  with  dependent  children  is  still 
largely  vague,  in  the  minds  of  the  caretakers,  and  that  it  will  oe 
difficult  to  co-operate  or  unify  methods  for  want  of  this  uniform 
view.  I  further  believe  that  aid  for  all  such  dependent  purposes 
are  not  insuperable. 

In  conclusion — I  trust  that  this  great  body  of  social  workers  in 
Convention  assembled  will  appoint  a  committee  of  seven  to  present 
tentative  recommendations,  looking  to  legislation-  in  1915 — only  on 
general  lines — and  that  one  year  hence  these  tentative  recommen- 
dations will  receive  general  discussion  by  all  social  workers. 

Upon  motion  the  Convention  was  here  adjourned  until  7.45  this 
evening. 


ENENING  SESSION 

Held  in  the  Auditorium  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building  on  Arch 
Street.    President  Murdoch  in  the  chair. 

The  delegates  were  entertained  by  organ  music  on  the  large 
organ  in  the  auditorium.    The  music  was  greatly  enjoyed. 

President  Murdoch:  The  members  will  be  now  entertained  by 
music  by  the  boys  from  the  Overbrook  School. 

The  delegates  were  delightfully  entertained  by  a  chorus  of  the 
boys  from  the  Overbrook  School,  and  their  singing  was  much  appre- 
ciated and  enjoyed. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  Milton  H.  Nichols: 

Almighty  God,  we  continue  reverently  to  worship  Thee  in  prayer, 
as  we  have  worshipped  Thee  in  song.  We  bless  Thee  for  the  gifts 
so  great  and  so  good,  for  Thy  grace  so  boundless  and  so  freely 
strewn  along  our  pathway:  'we  bless  Thee  for  the  potency  of  that  silent, 
secret  presence  that  through  the  passing  years  has  been  uplifting 
the  individual,  has  been  transforming  society,  transfiguring  the  world; 
we  bless  Thee  for  the  humaneness  that  has  crept  into  our  minds,  for 
the  tenderness  and  gentleness  that  has  touched  and  softened  hu- 
manity, That  is  giving  Justice  to  the  oppressed,  justice  tempered 
with  mercy.  We  bless  Thee  that  no  longer  the  law  of  might  makes 
right:  that  the  tooth  and  fang  are  losing  their  supremacy:  that  the 
law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  is  being  gradually  explained  by  the 
higher  and  diviner  law  of  love. 

We  thank  Thee  dear  Lord  for  a  city  so  dear  to  our  hearts  in  such 
a  favored  Commonwealth  within  whose  borders  we  live.  Let  Thy 
blessing  come  upon  the  executives  of  the  city,  the  State  and  the 
Nation:  May  Thy  benediction  be  upon  these  men  and  these  women 
who  are  met  here  in  the  interest  of  the  weak  and  helpless  and 
unfortunate.  Guide  and  direct  all  who  are  engaged  in  this  work, 
and  Thine  shall  be  the  praise  amen. 

President  Murdock:  We  will  first  hear  from  Mr.  W.  M.  Hargist, 
Deputy  Attorney  General,  who  appears  representing  the  Governor  of 
the  Commonwealth,  whowill  address  us  on  the  subject  "The  duty  of 
the  Commonwealth  to  their  afflicted  citizens."  I  take  pleasure  in 
introducing  Mr.  Hargist. 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  HARGEST 
Deputy  Attorney  General 
Who  delivered  the  very  able  address  before  the  Association 
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"The  duty  of  the  Commonwealth  to  their  afflicted  citizens." 

I  am  commissioned  by  the  distinguished  Governor  of  the  Com- 
monwealth to  express  to  you  his  regret  that  he  is  not  able  to  take 
his  place  upon  the  program  in  person,  as  well  as  his  sympathy  m  the 
objects  and  aims  of  this  Association,  and  his  commendation  of  its  work. 

The  discussion  of  great  questions  has  always  been  useful  and 
fruitful,  and,  when  those  interested  in  them  meet  for  a  free  inter- 
change of  thought  and  experiences,  it  tends  to  surmount  difficulties 
and  solve  the  problems. 

Therefore  the  meetings  of  this  Association  should  result  in  good. 
For  while  a  great  work  has  been  and  is  being  done  for  the  care 
of  our  afflicted  citizens,  yet  it  must  be  conceded  that  perfection 
has  not  yet  been  attained,  and  until  it  is,  the  interchange  of  thought 
with  friendly  criticisms  and  suggestions  tend  to  higher  ideals  and 
better  conditions. 

The  subject  assigned  to  the  Governor  was  "The  duty  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  Her  Afflicted  Citizens,"  which  includes  as  I  under- 
stand it  those  unfortunates,  sick,  diseased,  or  injured  who  are  unable 
themselves  to  provide  for  necessary  care,  treatment  and  attention, 
I  do  not  regard  it  as  including  the  poor  because  the  state  has  com- 
mitted their  care  to  the  subdivisions  known  as  Poor  Districts. 

As  thus  confined  it  is  interesting  to  examine  when  such  care  was 
first  regarded  as  a  governmental  function.  It  is  difficult  to  asscertam 
when  the  first  hospitals  were  established  at  the  instance  of  a  govern- 
ment According  to  Lecky  in  his  work  on  "European  Morals"  a  Roman 
woman,  Fabiola,  founded,  at  Rome  in  the  fourth  Century  the  first 
public  hospital  as  an  act  of  penace,  and  the  charity  thus  planted  by 
that  woman's  hand  has  over-spread  the  world.  It  is  certain  that 
St.  Barthalomew's  Hospital  was  founded  in  1123,  and  St  Katharines 
Hospital  in  1145,  both  in  London. 

It  is  not  perhaps  not  definitely  ascertainable  when  a  government 
first  regarded  it  as  its  duty  to  care  for  its  insane.  "It  has  been 
said  that  the  original  ground  for  the  custody  of  idiots  and  lunatics  was 
more  a  matter  of  curiosity  than  of  duty."  But  in  1324  the  custody  of 
idiots  and  lunatics,  and  the  management  of  their  property  was  vested 
in  the  Crown  of  England,  and  this  control  has  been  exercised  from  that 
day  till  this  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  except  during  a  comparatively 
small  period  when  it  was  vested  in  a  Court  called  a  "Court  of  Wards." 

As  early  as  1601  the  laws  of  England  defined  charitable  uses, 
the  first  of  which  was  the  "relief  of  aged,  impotent  and  poor  people." 
Whatever  the  origin  of  these  charities  they  followed  and  increased 
in  the  footsteps  of  civilization,  and  as  civilization,  advances 
the  care  of  its  unfortunates  and  dependents  by  the  govern- 
ment developed,  often  slowly  and  haltingly,  but  ever  persistently, 
until  the  care  and  treatment  of  its  dependents  is  accepted  as  a  duty, 
and  the  enlightenment,  civilization  and  progress  of  a  state  is  measured 
by  the  extent  of  its  discharge  of  that  duty.  Founded,  at  Rome,  the 
first  public  hospital  as  an  act  of  penance,  and  the  charity  thus  planted 
by  that  woman's  hand  has  over-spread  the  world.  It  is  certain  that 
St.  Barthalomew  Hospital  was  founded  in  1123,  and  St.  Katharine 
Hospital  in  1145,  both  in  London. 

It  is  not  certain  when  a  government  first  regarded  it  as  its  duty 
to  care  for  its  insane.  "It  has  been  said  that  the  original  ground  for 
the  custody  of  idiots  and  lunatics  was  more  a  matter  of  curiosity  than 
of  use."  But  in  1824  the  custody  of  idiots  and  lunatics,  and  the 
management  of  their  property  was  vested  in  the  Crown  of  England, 
and  this  control  has  been  exercised  from  that  day  till  this  by  the 
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Lord  Chancellor,  except  during-  a  comparatively  small  period  when 
it  was  vested  in  a  Court  called  a  "Court  of  Wards." 

As  early  as  1601  the  laws  of  England  defined  the  charitable  uses, 
the  first  of  which  was  the  "relief  of  aged,  and  poor  people."  What- 
ever the  origin  of  these  charities  they  followed  and  increased  in  the 
footsteps  of  civilization,  and  as  civilization  advanced  the  care  of 
its  unfortunates  and  dependents  by  the  government  developed,  often 
slowly  and  haltingly,  but  ever  persistently,  until  the  care  and  treatment 
of  its  dependents  is  accepted  as  a  duty,  and  the  enlightenment, 
civilization  and  progress  of  a  state  is  measured  by  the  extent  of  its 
discharge  of  that  duty. 

However,  at  the  ,  time  of  the  organization  of  this  province,  they 
brought  over  to  this  country,  as  aj  part  of  the  common  law  of 
England,  the  duty  of  the  government  to  some  extent  to  sustain  and 
care  for  its  afflicted  citizens.  That  charitable  purpose,  which  had 
found  expression  in  the  laws,  fitted  well  into  the  humanity  and 
charity  of  the  founder  of  Pennsylvania. 

As  early  as  1742  an  Act  was  passed  for  the  establishment  of  a 
hospital  on  Fisher's  Island,  below  Philadelphia,  "for  making  pro- 
vision for  the  reception  of  sick  passengers  imported  into  this  pro- 
vince." In  eight  years  thereafter  the  oldest  hospital  in  the  United 
States,  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  in  this  city,  was  established,  and 
though  founded  in  1750  its  necessity  had  been  recognized  because 
of  the  charitable  medical  work  that  had  been  done  at  the  Philadelphia 
Almshouse  from  as  early  as  1730.  This  hospital  was  incorporated  by 
the  Act  of  Assembly  of  May  11,  1751,  and  the  preamble  to  that  statute 
is  interesting.    It  is: 

'Whereas  the  saving  and  restoring  useful  and  laborious  members 
to  a  community  is  a  work  of  public  service,  and  the  relief  of  the 
sick  poor  is  not  only  an  act  of  humanity  but  a  religious  duty:  And 
whereas  there  are  frequently  in  many  parts  of  this  province  poor 
distempered  persons,  who  lanquish  long  in  pain  and  misery  under 
various  disorders  of  body  and  mind,  and,  being-  scattered  abroad  in 
different  and  very  distant  habitations,  cannot  have  the  benifit  of 
regular  advice,  attendance,  lodging,  diet  and  medicine  but  at  a  great 
expense,  and  therefore  often  suffer  for  want  thereof;  which  incon- 
veniency  might  be  happily  removed  by  collecting  the  patients  into 
one  common  provincial  hospital,  properly  disposed  and  appointed, 
where  they  may  be  comfortably  subsisted  and  their  health  taken  care 
of  at  a  small  charge,  and  where  by  the  blessing  of  God  on  the  endeavors 
of  skillful  physicians  and  surgeons  their  diseases  may  be  cured  and 
removed:  And  whereas  it  is  represented  to  this  assembly  that  there 
is  a  charitable  disposition  in  divers  inhabitants  of  this  province  to  con- 
tribute largely  towards  so  good  work  if  such  contributions  might  be 
incorporated  with  proper  powers  and  privileges  for  carrying  on  and 
completing  the  same,  and  some  part  of  the  public  money  given  and  ap- 
propriated to  the  providing  a  suitable  building  for  the  purposes 
aforesaid: 

Therefore  for  the  encouragement  of  so  useful,  pious  and  charitable 
a  design,  we  pray  that  it  may  be  enacted." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  at  that  early  date  the  Legislature 
of  this  Province  not  only  recognized  its  governmental  duty  in  this 
regard,  but  also  recognized  the  policy  which  has  ever  since  been  in 
vogue  of  joining  with  the  charitably  disposed  persons  in  the  main- 
tenance of  hospitals. 

And  this  colony,  out  of  the  meagreness  of  its  income,  contributed 
largely  to  the  support  of  that  Pennsylvania  Hospital.  In  1759  it  pro- 
vided that  certain  fines  and  penalties  should  be  paid  to  the  Hospital; 
a  little  later  it  provided  for  certain  fees  from  bankrupt's  estates  should 
go  to  its  maintenance;  in  1761  it  provided  for  the  payment  of  3,000  L  to 
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be  paid  out  of  the  money  to  be  allowed  to  the  province  by  Parliament; 
in  1787  it  donated  10,000  L,  and  1793  it  enlarged  it  into  a  Foundling 
Hospital  and  appropriated  to  it  $26,666.67. 

As  early  as  1756  Governor  Denny  obtained  from  the  Commissioners 
of  the  Province  30,000  pounds,  for  the  purpose  of  building-  quarters 
for  those  who  were  not  housed,  and  for  a  hospital. 

So  that  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Pennsylvania  at  once  assumed 
the  burden  of  caring  for  dependent  and  afflicted  citizens,  and  it  has 
been  endeavoring  to  discharge  that  duty  ever  since.  With  its  growth 
in  resources  has  come  its  corresponding  growth  in  the  number  of 
the  unfortunates  for  whom  it  must  provide,  and  it  may  be  truthfully 
said  that  it  has  measured  up  to  its  responsibilities  in  this  regard 
as  far  as  its  revenues  permit,  for  the  growth  in  its  appropriations 
has  exceeded  its  increase  in  revenues. 

Since  1889  the  appropriations  to  Asylums  for  the  insane,  and 
feeble-minded  alone  are  as  follows: 


1899    $2,137,125.00 

1901    2,375,183.70 

1903    3,325,508.02 

1905    4,440,850.00 

1907    5,863,765.00 

1909    5,711,822.56 

1911   6,278,441.65 


In  1913  there  are  found  in  the  state  29  State  institutions  of  various 
kinds  receiving  appropriations  of  $4,707,464.31.  In  addition  to  this 
$4,720,000  has  been  appropriated  to  the  Indigent  Insane,  $310,000.00 
of  which  is  for  three  new  institutions,  the  Industrial  Home  for  Women; 
Home  for  Inebriates  and  the  Colony  of  Feeble-minded  Women.  There 
are  also  seven  semi-state  institutions  which  received  appropriations 
of  $1,503,407.00.  There  are  202  Hospitals  of  which  149  receive  state 
aid  amounting  to  $5,055,820.00.  There  are  13  Sanatoria,  five  of  which 
receive  state  aid  amounting  to  $90,000.00,  and  291  Homes,  Asylums, 
Societies  etc.  116  of  which  receive  state  aid  amounting  to  $855,700.00. 

These  figures  do  not  take  into  consideration  the  great  work  which 
began  only  in  1905,  and  which  has  developed  into  enormous  proportions. 
I  refer  to  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Health. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  know  that  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania has  made  more  adequate  provisions  for  the  care  of  the 
indigent  suffering  from  tuberclosis  than  any  other  state  in  the  Union. 
Two  great  Sanatoriums  for  that  purpose  are  now  in  operation,  and 
the  third  is  under  construction.  The  largest  of  these  institutions 
is  the  Pennsylvania  State  South  Mountain  Sanatorium  at  Mont  Alto, 
Franklin  County,  which  has  a  bed  capacity  of  1,058,  and  is  the  largest 
sanatorium  for  the  treatment  of  tuberclosis  in  the  world.  Since  it 
was  opened  June  1,  1907,  10,281  patients  have  been  received.  The 
Sanatorium  at  Cresson,  Cambria  County,  has  a  capacity  of  340  beds 
and  662  patients  have  been  received  there  since  it  was  opened  on 
January  1st  of  this  year.  The  third  sanatorium  is  located  at  Hamburg, 
Berks  County,  and  is  now  nearing  completion.  This  Institution  will 
have  a  capacity  of  480  beds. 

In  addition  to  the  Sanatoria  the  State  maintains  115  Tuber- 
closis Dispensaries,  so  located  in  the  various  counties  as  to  be  ac- 
cessible. Since  the  establishment  of  these  Dispensaries  in  1907  more 
than  60,000  sufferers  have  been  treated  at  them,  and  there  are  at 
this  time  10,000  patients  under  treatment.  These  Dispensaries  and 
the  Sanatoria  offer  to  the  poor  every  advantage  which  modern  science 
can  offer  in  the  treatment  of  tuberclosis.  At  the  Dispensaries  the 
patients  receive  free  medical  attention,  their  homes  are 
visited  by  trained  nurses  who  study  the  conditions  under  which 
the  patients  live,  and  advise  them  regarding  the  proper  care  necessary 
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for  their  own  improvement  and  the  protection  of  their  families  and 
associates.  When  patients  are  too  poor  to  provide  themselves  with 
nourishing  food  in  proper  quantities,  they  are  furnished  with  milk 
and  oil  through  the  Dispensaries,  and  it  is  through  these  Dispen- 
saries also  that  applications  are  sent  in  to  the  Department  of  Health 
for  the  admission  of  patients  to  the  Sanatoria.  There  is  no  charge 
whatever  for  any  of  this  service  which  the  state  is  now  offering  to 
its  tuberculous  poor. 

In  addition  to  the  great  tuberculosis  work  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  it  has  provided  for  the  relief  of  the  indigent  by  estab- 
lishing 670  antitoxin  stations  throughout  the  Commonwealth  from 
which  diphtheria  antitoxin  is  furnished,  and  is  dispensed  without  any 
charge  to  the  poor.  What  this  means  in  the  saving  of  life  and  the 
accompanying  misery  and  sorrow  may  be  understood  when  it  is 
considered  that  without  the  use  of  the  antitoxin  the  mortality  from 
diphtheria  is  over  40  per  cent,  with  its  use  is  less  than  7  per  cent.  In 
addition  to  its  great  curative  value  of  antitoxin  it  is  of  the  utmost 
value  immunizing  those  who  are  exposed  .to  the  disease.  Antitoxin 
is  an  expensive  product,  and  would  be  entirely  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  poor  if  it  were  necessary  for  them  to  purchase  it,  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  has  come  superbly  to  the  relief  of 
its  afflicted  citizens  in  this  regard,  for  during  the  past  seven  years  the 
Department  of  Health  has  distributed  over  120,000  packages  of 
diphtheria  antoxin.  44,  965  persons  have  been  treated  with  these  pack- 
ages, and  of  these  41,487  were  cured.  In  addition  to  those  treated  for  the 
disease  31,157  persons  exposed  to  it  were  immunized. 

Another  great  work  of  the  Department  of  Health  is  the  reduction 
of  typhoid  fever  throughout  the  Commonwealth.  Prior  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Department  the  annual  death  total  from  typhoid 
fever  was  4,000  lives,  and  in  the  seven  years  during  the  work  of  the 
purification  of  the  waters,  by  the  treatment  of  sewage,  the  filtration 
of  water  and  other  preventive  measures,  the  death  rate  from  typhoid 
has  been  reduced  67  per  cent.  This  means  a  saving  of  perhaps  3,000 
lives  a  year,  and  30,000  cases  of  illness  as  the  average  mortality  from 
typhoid  is  from  1  to  10,  and  this  saving  of  life  has  been  of  vastly 
greater  service  to  the  poor  than  to  any  other  class  of  our  citizens, 
for  they  can  at  least  afford  the  enormous  economic  losses  which 
follow  such  prolonged  illness,  and  the  corresponding  expenses  and 
loss  of  wages. 

This  resume  of  the  work  which  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania has  done  for  her  dependent  and  afflicted  citizens  shows  that  she 
has  fully  measured  up  to  her  duty  and  responsibility  in  this  regard, 
but  her  duty  is  not  done,  a  greater  duty  rests  upon  ner,  and  upon  all 
charitable  disposed  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth.  It  is  one  thing  to 
treat  the  sickness,  it  is  another,  and  a  very  much  better  thing  to  pre- 
vent it,  and  in  these  days  of  scientific  investigation,  not  only  the 
state,  but  all  citizens  and  organizations  such  as  this,  which  are 
interested  in  the  dependent  and  afflicted  citizens,  should  give  moral 
and  financial  support  to  further  the  investigations  into  the  causes  which 
create  sickness  and  insanity. 

As  far  as  it  is  now  known  the  only  treatment  for  tuberculosis  is 
rest,  fresh  air  and  good  food,  but  it  is  not  beyond  the  range  and 
probability  that  scientific  investigation  may  disclose  some  method 
of  prevention,  but  not  cure,  and  the  development  of  this  recently 
discussed  science  of  eugenics  may  materially  assist  in  determining 
the  cause  of  insanity  and  lessening  the  number  of  its  victims. 

This  phase  of  the  city  of  the  state  to  her  afflicted  citizens  was 
in  the  mind  of  the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  when  he  recom- 
mended to  the  last  Legislature,  as  follows: 

'In  your  work  for  the  welfare  of  the  State,  the  problem  of  caring 
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for  its  dependents  should  not  be  overlooked.  Solutions  of  this  great 
problem  are  offered  on  every  hand  by  those  who  are  deeply  interested 
in  the  work.  This  subject  should  be  studied  thoroughly;  nothing 
should  be  done  hastily.  In  order  that  this  question  may  receive  the 
most  searching  investigation,  so  that  the  firmest  foundation  for  after 
work  may  be  laid,  I  recommend  that  the  entire  matter  be  reffered 
to  a  Commission,  created  by  legislative  enactment,  invested  with  th-i 
power  and  authority  to  investigate  and  consider  all  phases  of  the 
question  and  report  its  findings  and  recommendations  to  the  Genera* 
Assembly." 

This  recommendation  was  followed  by  the  creation  of  a  Com- 
mission "To  make  a  complete  investigation  of  the  question  of  the 
care,  education  and  support  by  the  Commonwealth  of  those  who  are 
dependent  upon  the  generosity  of  the  citizens  of  Pennsylvania,  by 
accident,  misfortune,  sickness  or  disease,  and  an  appropriation  o° 
$10,000  was  made  for  that  purpose. 

This  incomplete  and  hasty  review  of  some  of  the  charitable  work 
of  the  state,  confined  as  it  is  to-  that  which  the  state  is  doing  itself 
from  its  own  funds,  and  which  has  not  been  committed  to  any  other 
sub-division  of  the  state,  is  sufficient  to  awaken  our  pride  in  this 
great  Commonwealth,  for  it  may  be  said  of  a  state,  as  Thomas  A. 
Kempis  said  of  a  man  "He  is  truly  great  that  is  great  in  charity/' 

But  though  we  may  indulge  in  pardonable  pride,  the  purpose  of 
this  paper,  and  of  this  meeting  would  be  in  vain  if  they  did  not  tend 
to  arouse  deeper  interest,  not  only  in  furthering  the  work  of  the 
Commonwealth  and  its  charitably  disposed  citizens  in  providing  for 
and  improving  the  treatment  and  care  of  those  who  need  such  charity, 
but  also  to  stimulate  and  further  the  efforts  to  discover  the  causes 
and  conditions  which  make  the  dispensation  of  these  charities 
necessary,  and  then  to  strike  at  the  root  of  the  evil  by  eradicating 
the  cause  as  well  as  to  perfect  the  treatment  and  the  cure. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Hargist's  address  the  delegates  were 
favored  with  a  vocal  solo,  which  was  thoroughly  enjoyed:  the 
singer  being  obliged  to  respond  to  an  encore. 

President  Murdock:  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  History  of  the 
Poor  Laws  of  Pennsylvania  recently  prepared,  and  which  are  on  the 
table  in  the  adjoining  room.  They  will  be  of  great  value  to  you.  It 
is  a  work  that  has  never  before  been  available. 

President  Murdock:  We  will  next  have  an  address  on  a  subject 
of  great  interest,  "The  scope  and  purpose  of  the  Juvenile  Court,  and 
results,"  by  Judge  William  H.  Staake  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
No.  5, 'of  Philadelphia  County.  I  take  great  pleasure  in  introducing 
Judge  Staake: 

The  Scope  and  Purpose  of  the  Juvenile  Court,  and  Results,  By  Judge 

William   H.  Staake. 

Judge  Staake  was  received  with  applause  and  said:  Mr.  President, 
ladies  and  gentlemen:  I  just  have  had  an  idea  that  if  you  could  ex- 
press at  this  moment  your  real  feelings  with  regard  to  anything 
I  may  have  to  say  upon  the  topic  named,  the  most  of  you  would  say 
"give  him  leave  to  print  his  remarks,"  and  then  possibly  transform 
this  occasion  into  a  delightful  concert  of  beautiful  and  acceptable 
music.  I  remember  many  years  ago,  when  I  had  a  friend  who  was 
one  of  that  unfortunate  class,  who  could  never,  see  the  real  point 
of  a  story,  that  had  a  point,  until  probably  the  next  day,  (when  he 
would  have  to  have  a  laugh  all  by  himself) — his  young  wife  was 
telling  him  what  she  thought,  was  a  most  excellent  story  and  one  that 
he  might  appreciate,  and  when  she  had  reached  the  point,  his  face 
was  perfectly  blank,  and  he  said  "well,  well"  and  she  impatiently  said 
"oh,  then  the  band  played,"  and  he  said  "did  they  have  music?"  (Laugh- 
ter) Now  if  any  of  you  are  asked  about  this  evening's  programme  "did 
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they  have  music"  you  can  say  "yes,  they  did,  and  very  good  music 
at  that  and  very  acceptable  music."  Applause.  Your  applause  in- 
dicates that  I  was  able  to  read  your  thoughts. 

I  labor  under  some  disadvantage  in  speaking  to  you  on  a  subject 
connected  with  the  administration  of  justice.  You  may  know,  that 
there  is  practically  only  one  way,  in  which  a  Judge  can  fully  express 
his  opinion,  and  that  must  be,  as  a  rule,  through  the  Law  Journals, 
or  be  found  in  the  printed  Reports.  Especially  when  the  Legislature 
is  in  session,  it  would  never  do  for  a  judge  to  express  an  opinion, 
because  it  would  be  at  once  said,  that  as  a  member  of  one  of  the 
three  independent  Departments  of  the  State  government,  he  was 
interfering  with  the  Legislative  Department:  he  would  hesitate  to 
write  a  letter  to  his  excellency,  the  Governor,  with  reference  to  the 
approval  or  disapproval  of  a  bill,  because  it  might  be  thought  he 
was  seeking  to  interfere  with  the  Executive  Department  of  the 
government.  So  the  poor  Judge  has  really  "to  take  it  out  in  thinking," 
very  often,  and  await  his  opportunity,  after  he  has  listened  to  presen- 
tations, pro  and  con,  on  the  subject,  and  then  he  can  express  himself 
in  a  formal  opinion. 

I  had  some  hesitation  in  accepting  this  invitation,  because  I 
thought  I  might  be  persona  non  grata  with  you:  because  the  ink  is 
hardly  dry  upon  an  opinion,  (copy  hereunto  appended.)  I  felt  called 
upon  to  write,  that  has  possibly  given  some  of  you  a  good  deal  of 
trouble.  I  know  my  good  friend  Dr.  Neff — who,  while  he  officially 
opposed  the  application  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  which  made  the 
petition,  I  think  at  heart  felt,  what  I  finally  filed,  as  the  opinion  of  the 
Court,  was  really  what  he  wanted.  As  Director  Neff,  he  had  to  oppose, 
as  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Charities  and  Corrections,  that  which 
he  later  was  glad  to  carry  out,  as  the  declared  requirements  of  the  law. 

Now  the  subject  assigned  to  me,  The  purpose  and  the  functions 
of  the  Juvenile  Court"  is  a  very  interesting  one.  I  am  limited  to 
fifteen  minutes.    It  can  be  treated  in  many  ways. 

Of  course  I  could  spend  an  hour  of  your  time,  in  speaking  of  the 
history  of  Children's  Courts,  or  of  the  Juvenile  Courts,  as  they  are  termed. 
Now  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  we  have  no  Juvenile 
Court:  We  have  a  court  of  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  Peace,  which 
court  holds  Sessions  for  the  hearing  of  cases  of  juvenile  delinquents 
and  dependents,  cases  affecting  neglected  or  dependent  children,  and 
cases  concerning  incorrigible  or  delinquent  children, — but  it  is  not 
a  Children's  Court,  properly  so  called,  as  they  exist  in  some  juris- 
dictions. It  is  nevertheless  a  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  Peace 
and  General  jail  delivery,  but  the  children  whose  cases  are  heard  are 
not  criminals.  Now  in  our  own  good  City,  this  Court  has  had  con- 
siderable labor,  in  the  way  of  experience,  in  what  might  be  termed 
its  development:  You  may  know,  that  practically  the  origin  of 
Juvenile  courts,  would  go  away  back  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  in 
England:  I  assume,  that  during  the  past  month  of  September,  when 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  the  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Great 
Britain,  Viscount  Haldane,  that  I  met  the  Head  of  the  greatest 
Children's  Court  in  any  English-speaking  nation. 

I  find,  in  my  reading,  a  great  difference  of  opinion,  as  to  where, 
in  this  country,  the  juvenile  court,  so-called,  originated.  We  are  told 
it  was  in  Massachusetts,  but  when  a  New  York  man  writes  concerning 
it  he  manages  to  say,  that  the  real  origin  was  in  New  York.  From 
another  source,  you  will  be  told  that  no  matter  where  it  originated, 
it  had  its  best  development  in  Illinois:  so  we  are  puzzled  in  regard 
to  what  the  real  place  of  origin  of  the  juvenile  court.  We  know  in 
our  own  State  it  began  with  the  Act  of  May  21st  1901,  P.  S.  280 
which  Act  was  later  declared  unconstitutional.     That  was  followed 
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by  the  Act  of  23rd  April  1903,  P.  L.  274,  which,— with  amendments,— 
is  the  Act  now  in  existence,  and  which  Act  has  been  affirmed  by  the 
Supreme  court  Common.  Fisher  213  Pumo  48  and  the  Superior 
Court  27  Superior  175  certifying  that  it  didn't  contain  more  than 
one  subject  in  its  title:  that  it  didn't  create  a  new  court,  that  it  did 
not  deprive  any  person  charged  with  crime  of  their  constitutional 
right  of  trial  by  jury  and  it  was  not  class  legislation.  Now,  with 
fifteen  Common  Pleas  Judges  in  Philadelphia  County  and  each  of 
the  fifteen  required  to  take  turns  in  sitting  in  the  juvenile  court, 
you  cannot  possibly  have  an  ideal  administration  of  that  court,  in 
my  judgment.  (I  want  to  say,  that  any  opinion  I  now  express  I  am 
expressing  as  an  individual:  It  is  not  a  judicial  opinion.) 

I  believe  possibly  what  I  am  saying  tonight  is  my  valedictory, 
as  a  Judge  interested  in  the  administration  of  the  Juvenile  Court 
because  if  the  Municipal  Court  is  constitutional,  the  Judges  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  will  only  sit  two  months  more  in  the  juvenile 
court,  and  then  there  will  be  an  entire  change,  so  far  as  the  present 
Judges  are  concerned.  Then  I  do  sincerely  hope,  that  some  one  good 
man_a  man  qualified  by  learning  and  by  nature,  a  man  with  earnest 
sympathy,  for  these  poor  dependent  and  delinquent  children,  may  be 
selected,  to  take  up  the  work  and  hold  daily  sessions  of  the  juvenile 
court,  so  as  to  have  a  more  speedy  administration  of  justice  in  that 
court,  by  the  holding  of  daily  sessions.  (Applause) 

It  has  been  impossible,  in  the  present  constitution  of  the  courts 
of  Common  Pleas  of  Pennsylvania,  to  do  anything  of  that  character. 
Possibly  the  court  of  which  I  am  a  Member,  came  the  nearest  to  doing 
something  along  the  line  of  reducing  the  number  of  Judges,  who  sit 
in  the  Juvenile  Court,  because  by  an  aggreement  between  ourselves, 
we  determined  that  whenever  it  was  No.  5s  Term  under  the  Calendar 
to  take  the  Prison  Court  my  colleague,  Judge  Ralston  would  go  there: 
and  whenever  the  Bail  court  would  be  assigned  to  No.  5  President 
Judge  Martin  would  go  there,  and  whenever  the  Juvenile  court  work 
would  require  a  Judge  of  No.  5  I  would  go  into  that  court,— and  that 
has  given  me  a  little  more  experience  in  the  Juvenile  Court,  than 
some  of  the  other  Judges:  and  I  thank  Almighty  God,  that  I  have 
had  some  opportunity  of  doing  something  to  bring  about  an  orderly 
administration  of  the  Juvenile  Court: 

I  found  after  going  into  the  Juvenile  Court  in  the  early  part  of 
1907,  that  the  probation  officers  had  misinterpreted  the  law:  They 
had  the  idea,  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  was  limited  to  children 
under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  and  consequently,  the  moment  a  boy 
or  a  girl  became  sixteen  years  of  age  they  thought  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Court  terminated,  and  then  they  usually  destroyed  the  papers 
and  that  was  the  end  of  the  case.  When  I  learned  this  I  was  asked 
if  any  of  the  probation  officers  had  a  case  of  a  boy  or  girl  over  sixteen, 
who  hadn't  responded  to  the  probationary  efforts:  Miss  Sanford, 
one  of  the  then  probation  officers,  said  she  had  such  a  case:  I  then 
directed  her  to  prepare  a  petition  asking  for  the  discharge  of  such 
a  boy  over  sixteen  years  of  age  and  a  petition  was  prepared  and 
formally  presented  to  the  court,  when  I  declined  to  discharge  the  boy: 
In  the  opinion  I  filed,  I  stated  that  in  my  judgment,  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Court  continued  during  the  minority  of  the  boy  or  girl.  (See 
Juvenile  Court  No.  2725.  18  District  79)  That  was  followed,  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Legislature,  by  an  Act  of  Assembly  making  that 
the  law  in  every  State.  You  know  a  Judge's  opinion  in  one  county 
is  only  the  law  in  his  County,  unless  it  is  voluntarily  followed  by  the 
Courts  of  other  Counties  or  is  made  a  general  law,  by  Act  of  Assembly. 

The  question  also  arose  as  to  the  powers  of  the  magistrates,  and 
I  believe  to  this  day,  that  hasn't  been  correctly  determined  in  this 
community.    I  doubt  whether  the  magistrates  adhere  strictly  to  the 
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point,  that  ah  Lhey  have  to  do  it  to  determine  whether  there  has 
been  a  prima  facie  case  made  out,  against  a  child  under  sixteen  years 
of  age-  -and  then  to  send  the  case  into  the  Court.  I  think  sometimes 
they  feel  they  have  a  "discretion,"  and  that  they  can  determine  in 
advance,  wit  lion  I  sending  the  case  to  court,  at  all,  as  to  whether 
it  was  a  cas>,'  that  ought  to  be  sent  to  court  or  that  ought  not  to  be 
sent.  I  claim,  and  1  think  in  an  opinion  I  filed  (Administration  of  the 
Juvenile  Court,  17  District  Reports  207)  1  slated  the  same,  that  the 
magistrates  have  no  such  power:  buL  the  ideal  condition  will  be 
when  we  can  have  a  re- organized  court  ana  have  the  children  brought 
at  once  before  the  Judge  of  the  Juvenile  Court,  and  let  him  determine 
whether  the  child  needs  any  probationary  care:  whether  the  child  can 
be  dismissed  and  placed  in  the  care  of  the  father  and  mother,  with 
a  proper  admonition,  or  be  returned  to  the  home  under  the  supervision 
of  the  probation  officer,  or  when  that  effort  fails,  whether  they 
should  be  committed  to  the  care  of  some  citizen  or  some  Society, 
and  if  a  more  serious  case  sent  to  a  Reformatory. 

Now  I  think  what  we  all  rejoice  in,  is  in  the  fact  that  in  the 
providence  of  God  the  time  came,  when  we  had  a  Juvenile  Court: 
Whether  that  Court  can  be  improved  as  to  its  administration  and 
whether  it  can  or  cannot  be  made  a  better  court  and  more  prompt 
in  its  administration  of  the  cases,  is  something  that  can  be  taken  up 
and  will  be  part  of  the  development  of  the  whole  problem. 

Do  not  let  us  forget  that  all  the  way  through  the  Act  of  1903  we 
read  the  words  "The  good  of  the  child  and  the  interest  of  the  State." 
But  I  believe,  there  has  been  much  more  for  the  good  of  the  child  and 
much  more  done  in  the  interest  of  the  State  since  1903,  than  many 
of  us  appreciate  and  I  know,  that  it  is  your  desire  and  my  desire,  and 
the  desire  of  every  right-minded  person  in  the  community,  that  these 
poor  children,  more  sinned  against,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  than 
sinning,  instead  of  being  treated  as  they  were  at  one  time,  as 
criminals,  being  taken  to  the  station  houses  and  put  in  cells  with 
criminals  and  dissipated  men  with  no  safeguards  thrown  around 
them  are  now  under  the  protection  of  the  Juvenile  Court — I  believe 
that  you  and  I  rejoice  that,  beginning  with  1903  the  sum  really  did 
begin  to  shine  in  this  matter,  of  proper  treatment  of  Juvenile 
Delinquents  and  dependents  and  I  believe  it  will  continue  shining 
more  and  more  until  we  reach  the  perfect  day  in  the  administration 
of  Justice  in  Childrens'  Courts.  The  time  may  come  when  we  will  have 
a  Childrens'  Court:  Not  a  part  of  the  Criminal  Court  at 
all:  The  time  may  come  when  we  will  have  what  they  have  in  Ohio, 
now,  a  Childrens'  Code: 

I  think  you  will  say,  with  me,  God  bless  the  children,  even  the 
bad  children,  and  God  give  us  light,  and  intensity  of  purpose,  that 
we  may  all  try  to  be  a  big  brother  or  a  big  sister  to  every  poor, 
sinning,  helpless  child.  (Applause) 

The  boys'  Chorus  from  Overbrook  School  here  favored  the  Con- 
vention with  vocal  selections. 

A  piano  solo  was  also  given. 

Presindent  Murdock:  I  take  pleasure  in  introducing,  as  the  last 
speaker  of  the  evening,  an  expert  on  all  subjects  pertaining  to  charities, 
our  friend  Hon.  Alexander  Johnson,  formerly  Secretary  of  National 
Conference,  now  Superintendent  of  Feeble-minded  school  at 
Vineland,  N.  J. 

Address  by  Hon.  Alexander  Johnson. 

Mr.  Johnson  was  received  with  applause,  and  said: 

I  have  the  great  honor  of  appearing  on  both  programmes,  on  one 
to  talk  of  the  problems  of  the  almshouse,  and  on  the  other  to  speak 
of  the  relations  between  private  and  outdoor  relief.     But  you  have 
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had  such  interesting  papers  on  that  subject  that  I  will  talk  on  the 
almshouse,  only. 

I  was  invited,  a  while  ago,  to  give  a  description  of  my  model 
almshouse  at  Vineland  N.  J.  and  compare  it  with  the  Philadelphia 
almshouse.  I  never  had  any  almshouse:  so  I  don't  speak  from  the 
point  of  view  of  a  Superintendent,  but  of  an  observer:  For  a  good 
many  years  it  was  my  business  to  inspect  almshouses  and  to  keep 
track  of  what  was  going  on  in  them.  I  studied  a  good  deal  about  their 
history  and  development,  and  it  was  a  very  interesting  study.  It 
began  away  back  in  England,  perhaps  by  that  wonderful  law  which 
has  been  called  Magna  Charta,  in  the  year  1601,  although  it  wasn't 
until  a  good  many  years  after  that  that  the  first  workhouse,  as 
they  call  it  over  there,  was  begun. 

You  will  find  the  almshouse  called  by  different  names,  in  different 
places.  In  England  it  is  called  the  workhouse:  If  you  read  of  a  work- 
house there,  and  think  of  our  workhouse  here  it  is  an  entirely  different 
thing.  It  is  called  the  poorhouse,  in  many  places.  In  the  Eastern  States 
it  is  generally  called  the  almshouse;  in  Ohio  the  infirmary:  We  are 
giving  up  the  terms  "poorhouse"  and  "almshouse."  In  New  York  the 
correct  name  is  "the  Home  for  the  aged  and  infirm."  In  Virginia 
they  call  it  the  County,  or  City  Home;  and  the  nicest  name  I  have 
encountered  was  in  a  Report  from  the  State  of  Idaho  where  they  reported 
a  "Home  for  those  who  are  financially  unfortunate." 

Now  this  change  in  name  has  a  meaning.  It  means  that  in  the 
last  few  years  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  attention  paid  towards 
making  the  almshouse  what  it  ought  to  be.  I  think  the  best  name 
is  "Home  for  the  aged  and  infirmed." 

It  is  no  place  for  insane  people:  it  ought  not  to  be  a  place  for 
children.  I  wonder  if  you  know  how  many  children  are  in  almshouses 
in  Pennsylvania  today:  I  think  the  law  says  there  shall  not  be  any. 
I  wonder  if  that  law  is  strictly  enforced  everywhere,  or  whether  there 
may  not  be  children  being  brought  up  to  a  life  of  pauperism  and 
degradation. 

There  ought  not  to  be  any  epileptics  in  the  almshouses,  or  any 
criminals.  In  two  or  three  States  they  still  have  criminals,  for  certain 
offences,  serve  a  certain  term  in  the  almshouse.  It  ought  to  be  a 
Home  for  the  Aged  and  Infirm.  The  almshouse  has  been  the  germ  of 
institutional  relief,  and  75  or  100  years  ago  you  would  And,  every- 
where, a  heterogeneous  mixture  of  sick  and  infirm  and  blind  and 
deaf-mute,  and  everything  else.  The  first  almshouse  in  the  State 
of  New  York  wasn't  only  a  prison,  but  in  the  yard  there  was  a 
gallows  and  they  used  to  hang  people  there.  From  the  cradle  to  the 
grave  they  took  care  of  them.  (Laughter) 

We  must  help  the  poor:  we  cannot  leave  them  to  die  without 
help,  and  as  we  have  advanced  in  civilization  one  of  the  marks  of 
that  advance  has  been  the  segregation  of  class  after  class  from  the 
almshouses  being  set  off  by  themselves  in  proper  institutions.  Some 
day  I  hope  to  make  an  investigation  of  the  order  of  development  in 
the  different  classes  of  cases. 

Take  the  State  of  Indiana:  there  the  first  class  to  be  taken  out 
out  of  the  almshouses  were  the  deaf  mutes.  It  came  about  in  a 
peculiar  way:  there  were  a  number  of  deaf  mutes  in  the  almshouse, 
and  a  wealthy  man  in  Indianapolis  had  two  deaf  mute  children,  and 
he  brought  a  governess  to  take  care  of  them:  and  out  of  that  came 
the  establishment  of  the  first  School  for  the  deaf  and  dumb:  after 
that  a  School  for  the  blind,  a  few  years  later,  and  it  wasn't  many  years 
later  until  the  first  Asylum  for  the  Insane  was  established. 

Now  with  these  thoughts  in  mind  you  will  see  how  much  at- 
tention we  who  are  studying  these  questions  naturally  give  to  the  alms- 
houses.   I  wish  to  show  how  it  is  that  a  respectable  and  cleanly  and 
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decent  place  of  that  kind  is  not  an  added  expense  to  the  community 
but  is  a  great  saving  of  expense.  Public  out-door  relief  always  tends 
to  great  expense  and  great  abuse.  It  will  be  given  for  wrong  motives, 
occasionally,  and  a  great  many  people,  will  accept  out- door  relief  and 
think  they  can't  get  along  without  it,  while  if  they  have  their  choice 
between  the  almshouse  and  nothing  they  will  choose  "nothing."  I 
remember  an  old  woman  who  was  told  that  she  couldn't  have  any 
more  relief,  and  she  says  "Will  you  send  me  to  the  almshouse,  me, 
Mrs.  McCarthy:    faith  I  will  take  in  washing,   first."  (Laughter) 

If  we  have  our  almshouses  or  County  Homes  with  such  a  bad 
reputation,  for  discomfort  and  disorder,  as  to  make  people  say  it 
is  a  shame  to  send  any  decent  old  person  there,  the  invariable  result 
will  be  the  increase  of  out-door  relief. 

Wie  ought  to  look  on  the  almshouse,  not  by  itself  but  as  a  part 
of  a  great  system.  We  ought  not  to  have  any  poor  people,  or  anything 
that  will  make  them  poor,  but  we  have  them,  and  we  ought  to  havt,  a 
well-rounded  and  organized'  system  for  the  relief  of  all  distressed  per- 
sons. They  are  the  weakly  children  of  the  good  mother,  the  State. 
The  part  of  wisdom  is  to  consider  how  we  can  care  for  them  the 
best.  Think  of  this  work  as  part  of  one  whole,  great  work — this 
burden  of  caring  for  the  weak,  which  we  who  are  strong  must  bear. 
We  mustn't  think  of  the  almshouse,  by  itself,  but  in  connection  with 
out-door  relief,  and  private  relief,  and  other  matters. 

The  mere  problem  of  the  money  is  the  least  of  all:  the  most 
important  is  that  the  work  shall  have  a  good  effect  and  not  a  bad 
effect  upon  those  that  we  care  for. 

We  have  sometimes  called  the  almshouse  the  social  cemetery: 
When  a  man  dies  physically  we  bury  him  in  a  physical  cemetery-: 
when  he  goes  to  the  almshouse  we  bury  him  in  the  social  cemetery. 
And  yet,  it  ought  to  be  a  place  of  order  and  cleanliness  and  harmony: 
One  of  the  best  things  to  promote  this  is  that  all  those  who  are 
able  to  do  so  have  some  occupation.  Of  course  we  ought  not  to  have 
any  able-bodied  people  in  the  almshouses.  It  is  a  disgrace  to  our 
civilization  when  they  are  there.  There  is  always  work  that  can  be 
done.  Look  about  our  cities  and  towns  and  you  can  see  thousands  of 
places  where  the  work  of  able-bodied  men  and  women  can  be 
utilized.  But,  if  there  are  able-bodied  citizens  in  the  almshouses 
they  ought  to  be  taken  care  of  and  attended  to,  ana  they  should  be 
expected  to  do  their  share  of  the  work.  That  is  one  of  the  things 
in  which  we  differ  from  the  English  almshouses.  Fortunately  we 
have  never  adopted  their  theory,  namely,  that  the  fact  of  destitution, 
alone,  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  public  relief.  In  the  part  of  the  country 
where  I  live,  if  an  able-bodied  man  comes  to  an  officer  of  the  poor 
he  says  to  him  "you  look  as  though  you  wanted  something  to  eat, 
go  and  hustle,"  and  he  goes  and  hustles. 

The  terms  of  relief  must  be  made  repellant.  They  must  be  made 
less  desirable  than  the  living  that  can  be  made  by  the  various  kinds 
of  labor.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  amount  of  applications 
for  relief  increases,  not  with  the  amount  of  poverty  but  with  the 
ease  with  which  relief  can  be  had.  You  go  to  a  place  where  relief 
is  easy  and  there  is  where  you  will  find  a  large  number  of  paupers 
and  beggars:  You  go  to  a  place  where  relief  is  hard  to  get  and  you 
don't  find  as  many  paupers  and  beggars.  I  used  to  be  acquainted 
in  several  counties  in  Indiana,  and  the  largest  number  of  paupers 
was  always  in  the  wealthy  counties.  Somehow  wealth  and  pauperism 
increase  side  by  side. 

You  have  in  this  State  all  sizes  of  institutions,  from  the  over- 
grown institution  required  in  this  county  to  the  small  one  where 
there  are  twenty  or  thirty  inmates:  and  the  problems  are  different 
in  the  different  counties. 
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I  would  like  to  talk  longer  on  this  subject,  but  the  time  is  nearly 
up:  I  will  close  with  this  story:  that  I  want  you  to  believe  is  true: 
In  one  County  I  visited  in  Indiana  I  found  the  almshouse  in  very 
bad  condition:  The  heating  system  was  allowed  to  get  out  of  order, 
the  bath  tubs  were  all  filled  with  filth  and  rubbish  (they  hadn't  been 
used  for  a  year  or  two)  I  don't  think  anyone,  from  the  superintendent 
down,  had  taken  a  bath  during  the  year.  There  was  nothing  to  do  but 
to  make  a  big  fuss  about  it:  I  told  the  commissioners  that  unless 
they  did  differently  there  would  be  an  everlasting  fuss  in  the  county. 
I  stirred  up  so  much  trouble  that  the  commissioners  looked  at  the 
place  and  they  asked  a  Director  for  his  resignation,  and  appointed 
a  new  man:  his  name  was  Thrift:  and  he  had  improved  things  very 
greatly  when  I  visited  the  almshouse,  and  he  says  to  me  "I  want  you 
to  give  me  some  instructions:  ought  these  people  to  take  a  bath," 
I  says,  surely,  and  he  says  "how  often,"  I  says  in  the  winter  two  or 
three  times  a  month  might  do  and  in  the  summer  once  a  week  is 
absolutely  essential.  I  saw  him  sometime  after  that,  again,  and  I 
noticed  as  soon  as  he  saw  me  his  countenance  fell  and  he  says  "Mr. 
Johnson,  you  know  what  you  told  me  about  bathing  these  fellows?" 
I  says  yes,  I  know,  and  he  says  "we  did  it,  but  we  killed  one  man." 
I  says  how,  and  he  says  "he  was  a  great  big  fellow,  as  big  as  you  are, 
and  when  I  told  him  he  had  to  take  a  bath  he  said  "What,  shall  I  take 
a  bath,  feet  and  all,"  I  told  him  yes,  and  he  says  "I  haven't  had  a  bath  since 
I  went  in  bathing  in  the  creek."  And  Thrift  says  to  me  "we  stripped 
him:  he  had  on  two  pairs  of  overalls  and  three  vests  and  three 
shirts,  and  between  the  shirts  and  between  the  trousers  he  had  news- 
paper and  straw  packed  in,  and  we  filled  a  bushel  basket  with  the 
newspapers  and  the  straw,  and  when  we  got  him  stripped  he  wasn't 
as  big  as  I  am:  we  put  him  in  the  bath  tub  and  scrubbed  him  good, 
but  he  was  a  dirty  devil:  I  was  afraid  he  might  take  cold  and  I  gave 
him  the  heaviest  suit  of  clothes  I  had  in  the  house.  He  sat  by  the  fire 
and  shivered  and  shook,  and  we  sent  for  the  doctor  and  the  doctor  said 
he  had  pneumonia,  and  he  died  in  three  days."  I  says  to  him  the  next 
time  you  get  a  fellow  that  hasn't  had  a  bath  since  he  was  a  kid  you 
better  start  at  his  feet  and  give  him  about  twelve  inches  a  week, 
until  you  get  him  all  washed.  Laughter  and  Applause. 

President  Murdock:  I  want  to  thank  the  boys,  and  the  musicians, 
for  the  splendid  music  they  have  given  us  this  evening. 

The  Convention  was   here  adjourned   until  morning. 


WEDNESDAY  MORNING  SESSION:  OCTOBER  15th  1913. 

The  Convention  assembled  at  (7.30)  and  was  called  to  order  by 
President  Murdock. 

Devotional  Services  were  conducted  by  Rev.  Harper  M.  Peck: 
Rev.  Peck  read  scripture  passages  and  offered  prayer: 

Oh  God  our  heavenly  Father,  we  thank  Thee  for  the  protection 
during  the  night  and  for  this,  another  day.  We  rejoice  in  the  strength 
Thou  hast  given  us  and  the  privilege  of  serving  Thee.  We  ask  Thee 
to  give  us  strength  and  guide  us,  that  when  we  come  to  stand  before 
Thee  at  that  last  great  day  and  look  into  Thy  face  Thou  mayst  say 
unto  us  "Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant,  enter  thou  into  the 
joys  of  the  Lord," — we  ask  all  these  mercies  in  our  Redeemer's  name, 
amen. 


Paper  Delivered  by  Bernard  J.  Newman  before  the  Conference  of  the 
Directors  of  the  Poor  and  Charities  of  Penna.  at  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Colborn:  Through  my  mistake  Mr.  Norris'  name  was  put  on 
the  programme,  instead  of  Mr.  Newman's:  Mr.  Newman  is  here 
and  will  now  address  us: 
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Bernard  J.  Newman,  Executive  Secretary  Philadelphia  Housing 
Commission,  was  received  with  applause  and  said: 

"The  Housing  and  Recreation  of  Children." 

The  subject  upon  which  I  am  to  talk  this  morning  is,  "The  Housing 
and  recreation  of  children."  It  is  a  new  topic  for  discussion  in  your 
convention:  It  is  new  to  most  conferences,  for  as  a  rule  our  attention 
has  heretofore  been  directed  to  remedial  rather  than  to  preventive 
efforts.  Improving  housing  and  increased  facilities  for  recreation  are 
agencies  that  help  to  maintain  health  and  morals.  That  they  are 
worthy  of  consideration  in  a  social  program  is  self  evident,  or  through 
the  application  of  the  principle  underlying  them  the  manufacture  of 
the  victims  for  which  you  in  your  official  capacities  are  obligated  to 
care,  is  prevented.  That  some  constructive  program  along  their  lines 
is  vital  is  shown  by  any  impartial  survey  of  social  conditions  today. 

Viewed  from  the  health  side,  we  must  admit  there  is  an  alarming 
number  of  cases  of  transmissable  diseases,  while  the  number  of  pre- 
ventable deaths  occurring  yearly  is  out  of  proportion  to  our  scientific 
knowledge.  Further  we  must  admit  that  though  society  has  been  en-, 
deavoring  for  untold  centuries  to  control  the  criminal  propensities 
of  man  yet,  to  day,  we  are  calling  for  more  and  larger  jails  and 
reformatories,  more  courts  and  judges,  more  criminal  machinery  to 
care  for  social  defectives.  Poverty,  too,  has  made  no  commensurate 
decrease  in  the  number  seeking  public  or  charitable  aid.  There  is 
a  backward  class  among  the  children  in  our  schools  while  along 
our  streets  vice  still  stalks  with  unshamed  head.  Despite  our  vaunted 
civilization  and  the  progress  we  have  made  along  the  line  of  com- 
mercial and  industrial  efficiency,  yet  we  have  a  problem  of  social 
defectives,  delinquents  and  dependents  that  does  not  seem  to  diminish 
to  any  perceptible  degree. 

We  are  constantly  being  asked  what  we  are  going  to  do  for  these 
handicapped  wayfarers  along  the  highway  of  life.  As  a  rule  we  have 
been  trying  to  help  them  by  selecting  from  among  them  a  few 
and  transfering  them  to  hospitals,  schools  or  other  institutions  equipped 
to  hold  them  in  more  or  less  temporary  bondage.  If  science  has 
taught  us  anything  it  has  taught  the  fallacy  of  such  a  system.  It 
is  necessary  to  take  those  who  are  in  need  and  give  them  that  which 
they  lack  but  to  stop  there  is  ridiculous.  Can  society  ever  catch  up 
with  the  numbehr  of  those  it  is  making  deficient  by  this  process 
of  individual  selection?  While  the  few  are  helped  their  place  is 
filled  many  times  over  by  those  others  whom  the  same  conditions 
have  produced.  It  is  a  wrong  point  of  view  with  which  to  approach 
the  problem  of  social  need.  Preventive  work  is  more  efficacious  than 
the  treatment  of  isolated  individuals  and  without  it  little  permanent 
good  is  accomplished. 

I  do  not  place  the  sole  responsibility  for  present  day  evils  upon 
environmental  conditions.  We  have  inherited  much  trouble  in  that 
we  have  permitted  the  race  to  be  perpetuated  by  all  sorts  and  con- 
ditions of  people,  epileptics,  drunkards,  feeble  minded  and  their  ilk. 
We  also  suffer  from  mal-adjusted  economic  conditions.  But  after 
these  have  been  given  their  due  responsibility,  there  is  a  large  per- 
centage of  our  public  charges  who  have  been  victimized  by  society 
having  failed  to  maintain  proper  environmental  conditions,  good 
housing  perfect  sanitation,  adepuate  recreational  facilities  and  wholesome 
amusements. 

I  take  it  as  self  evident  truth  that  all  child  work  is  to  help  to 
develop  the  boy  or  girl  into  the  normal  man  or  woman.  To  successfully 
accomplish  this,  the  child  must  have  pure  air  and  sunshine,  clean 
surroundings,  and  home  conditions  free  from  any  suggestion  of 
vulgarity.    The  child  must  also  have  open  space  enough,  conveniently 
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at  hand,  to  enable  him  to  let  off  some  of  his  animal  spirits,  his 
enthusiam  in  a  harmless  way.  These  granted,  his  vitality  will  be  good, 
the  suggestiveness  of  much  that  is  loathesome  will  be  checked  and 
those  infraction  of  the  law  that  lead  to  the  Children's  court  will  be 
minimized  in  number. 

Are  we  providing  these  essentials  for  all  our  children?  The  most 
optomistic  individual  will  hardly  venture  such  an  assertion  with  any 
seriousness. 

Think  of  the  cramped  life  in  the  tenaments  of  New  York  or 
the  Alleys  of  Washington,  on  the  dumps  that  fringe  all  our  cities, 
in  the  slums  of  Pittsburg  or  Philadelphia,  and  say  if  you  can  that  the 
children  reared  amid  such  condition  have  a  normal  outlook.  Thousands 
of  our  people  are  living  in  the  areas  of  deterioration  in  cities  and 
towns  and  villages.  We  have  approximately  250,000  people  thus 
housed  in  Philadelphia.  But  go  a  little  further  and  notice  the  way 
these  poor  often  are  housed.  We  have  found  them  cramped  for  living 
quarters  in  a  woeful  state.  Eighteen  families  were  living  in  18  rooms 
in  one  block  and  64  families  were  living  in  82  rooms  at  the  time  of 
one  investigation  made  by  our  inspectors.  In  35  rooms  .the  average 
number  of  occupants  was  five  to  a  room.  In  some  three-room  houses 
we  found  22  persons  living.  These  figures  tell  their  own  story. 
Moreover  the  tenement  life  is  equally  as  bad.  In  a  study  of  3,000 
apartments  where  43,000  people  were  living,  27  per  cent  were  occupy- 
ing one  room,  32  per  cent  were  in  two  rooms  and  16  per  cent  were 
in  three  rooms.  All  told,  80  per  cent  of  the  families  were  living 
in  apartments  of  three  rooms  or  less.  When  you  recall  that  the 
death  rate  for  Finsbury,  London,  one  room  apartments  was  six  times 
greater  than  for  four  room  apartments  and  that  in  Glasgow  the 
children  living  in  one  room  apartments  were  14  pounds  lighter  and 
five  inches  shorter  than  those  living  in  four  or  more  rooms,  you 
can  translate  the  meaning  of  the  overcrowding  just  cited  in  terms  of 
health  and  physical  development.  In  some  of  the  houses  investigated 
families  were  found  living  in  cellars  and  in  others  in  attics.  Some 
instances  were  brought  to  light  where  families  and  boarders  alike 
were  crowded  into  the  same  sleeping  rooms.  One  case  comes  to  mind 
where  a  father  and  his  married  daughter,  his  girl  of  13  and  his  two 
boys  occupied  one  bed,  while  the  boarders  slept  in  the  other  in  the 
same  room.  When  you  remember  that  in  these  one  room  apartments 
also  the  family  cooks,  and  eats,  drinks  and  entertains,  sleeps  and 
dresses,  cares  for  its  sick  and  prepares  its  dead  for  burial,  you  can 
translate  this  kind  of  living  into  terms  of  moral  debasement.  Under 
such  conditions  what  chance  has  the  child  to  grow  up  to  be  a  decent 
person?  So  long  as  these  conditions  continue  you  can  go  picking 
your  dependents  and  defectives  to  the  limit  of  your  appropriations 
or  your  charitable  contributions  but  you  will  not  stem  the  tide  of 
their  kind  any  more  than  you  can  stem  that  larger  tide  that  rolls 
irresistibly  in  on  the  shores  of  many  seas  by  sweeping  its  inrushing 
waters  with  a  worn  out  broom.  If  you  have  such  conditions  in  your 
town  or  city,  go  after  them  and  correct  them.  Until  you  do,  you  won't 
be  approaching  the  solution  of  the  problem  your  assumed  responsibility 
requires  you  to  solve. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  provisions  you  make  for  the  recreation 
of  the  children  of  your  community.  In  your  town  how  many  play 
grounds  have  you?  How  many  parks  have  you?  How  near  are  they 
to  the  homes  of  your  working  people?  New  York  has  found  that  a  park 
or  playground  serves  only  its  own  neighborhood.  To  serve  all  the 
people  with  a  place  to  play  requires  open  space  every  fourth  block. 
Does  your  community  measure  any  where  near  this  standard?  If 
not  why  not.  A  lesser  standard  is  inflicting  a  penalty  on  the  poor. 
I  can  tell  you  what  we  have  done  here  in  our  city.    We  have  established 
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many  parks  but  not  really  enough  to  meet  the  need.  Then  we  have 
standardized  the  yard  space  about  a  dwelling-  so  as  to  exact  144 
square  feet.  We  do  not  say  how  this  space  shall  be  portioned  so 
we  have  many  yards  distributed  along  side  the  houses  in  strips  from 
six  to  ten  feet  wide.  Recently  we  were  warned  against  letting  the 
children  play  in  the  streets  because  they  would  be  endangered  of  life 
or  limb  there.  We  have  not  provided  them  with  parks,  nor  have  we 
required  decent  yards  and  we  warn  them  off  the  streets.  Where  are 
they  going  to  get  their  outdoor  play?  What  is  the  result?  In  the 
older  areas  where  other  defects  combine  with  these  deprivations, 
the  lads  transgress  the  law  and  are  sent  to  the  House  of  Detention  and 
to  the  Children's  court.  Ninty  per  cent  of  the  children  that  go  to 
these  places  come  from  bad  environments.  In  one  block  where  we 
found  311  people  living  to  the  acre,  every  alley,  of  which  there  were 
thirteen  less  than  eight  feet  wide,  had  a  stony  deficiency  to  tell. 
Eleven  sent  children  to  the  court  in  one  year;  two  sent  every  child 
living  in  them.  When  Liverpool  cleaned  out  a  slum  and  built  new 
houses,  although  she  rehoused  70  per  cent  of  her  former  tenants  the 
number  of  arrests  dwindled  over  50  per  cent.  There  is  no  doubt  m 
my  mind  that  if  we  give  the  children  good  surroundings  and  a 
place  to  play  they  will  keep  out  of  the  grosser  mischiefs  than  now 
cause  them  and  society  so  much  trouble. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  you  the  economic  cost  to  the  community 
resulting  from  its  failure  to  take  thought  for  its  poor  in  the  way  of 
the  adoption  of  preventive  measures,  but  time  will  not  permit.  Let 
me  say,  however,  that  this  failure,  no  matter  whose  city  it  may  be 
constitutes  a  community  crime.  Such  conditions  are  permitted  because 
of  the  slip  shod  method  prevalent  in  the  planning  and  growth 
of  our  towns  and  cities.  We  do  not  look  ahead  to  see  how  improvements 
are  going  to  effect  the  home  life  of  our  citizens.  We  have  let  the 
slums  make  common  the  lives  that  should  be  sacred  to  the  cause 
of  citizenship  and  moral  development.  We  have  slept  in  the  security 
of  our  own  comfortable  homes  not  counting  it  our  duty  to  interest 
ourselves  in  the  kind  of  homes  being  supplied  to  those  less  fortunate 
than  we.  We  have  let  every  sharper,  ever  man  of  greed,  reap  unholy 
profits  out  of  the  well  being  of  these  same  poor.  Handicapped  by 
our  neglect,  we  say  to  the  poor  who  fall  into  poverty's  clutches,  you 
are  business  failures;  to  those  who  transgress  our  laws,  we  say, 
you  are  criminals;  to  those  who  violate  the  sanctity  of  their  person 
by  licenscious  sale  of  their  bodies,  you  are  moral  outcasts:  but  we. 
in  our  complacent  righteousness,  count  ourselves  more  holy  than 
they  though  we  have  permitted  and  helper  to  make  them  what  they  are. 
'  We  have  permitted  and  helped  to  make  them  the  victims  because 
we  did  not  or  would  not  forego  our  little  comforts  long  enough  to 
insist  upon  and  assure  the  proper  development  of  our  communities 
along  lines  best  adapted  for  the  welfare  of  all. 

Even  now  the  continuance  of  these  defects  is  unnecessary,  if 
we  make  up  our  mirtds  to  put  a  stop  to  them.  We  are  very  much  in 
the  position  of  President  Hadley's  son.  President  Hadley  had  returned 
one  summer's  day  from  a  long  and  dusty  trip  and  wanted  very  much  to 
take  a  bath.  He  found  his  young  son  sailing  a  boat  in  the  tub.  The 
lad  was  adamant  alike  to  pleadings  and  threats  till  at  last  he  was 
forcibly  removed.  Taking  himself  to  the  street  he  announced  to  the 
first  woman  passing  by,  "President  Hadley  thinks  he's  going  to  take 
a  bath,  but  he  isn't."  Astonished  but  curious,  the  woman  said,  "And 
why  is  President  Hadley  not  going  to  take  a  bath"  "Because,"  said  the 
lad,  "President  Hadley's  son  has  the  stopper  in  his  pocket."  you  are 
in  the  same  position  as  President  Hadley's  son.  You  control  the 
future.  It  is  a  question  whether  you  will  be  equal  to  your  opportunity 
and  your  responsibility,  in  this  new  field  of  community  work.  Know- 
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ins  the  defects  we  must  correct  them.  The  obligation  is  upon  the  in- 
telligent citizens  of  each  community,  and  the  measure  of  worth  will 
alone  be  determined  by  the  way  the  obligation  is  met  Applause. 
Col  Gould  of  Erie  was  asked  to  take  the  chair: 
Col'  Gould-  Our  President  had  to  leave  for  a  short  time  and 
has  asked  me  to  take  the  chair:  I  would  ask  Mr.  Newman  if 
there  has  been  any  effort  made  to  determine  the  comparative  na- 
tionalities of  the  overcrowded  conditions. 

Mr   Newman:     There  are  two  nationalities  that  are  more  crowd- 
ed than  the  other:    The  Polish  and  Hungarian  people. 

Mr  Colborn:  Mr.  Gray  steward  of  Home  m  Cambria  county 
has  a  Paper  "Burial  of  the  Poor,"  but  Mr.  Gray  is  a  modest  young 
man  and  has  asked  me  to  read  his  paper. 

Burial  of  the  Poor  By  Mrs.  Gray. 
Mr.  Colborn  read  the  paper,  which  was  as  follows: 
Mr  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  this  Convention: 

I  have  been  selected  to  write  a  short  paper  on  the  burial  ot 
paupers      We   have   an  Act   of   Assembly   governing   the   burial   or  - 
disposition  of  paupers  of  which  I  am  sure  the  most  of  you  are  familiar 
with     The  Act  itself  is  a  drastic  measure.     It  allows  no  freedom. 
Paupers  bodies  must  be  turned  over  for  anatomical  purposes.  When 
science  is  to  reap  any  advantage  there  should  be  no  exceptions.  The 
man  who  spends   day  after   day   among   these   unfortunates  cannot 
but  enter  into  their  feelings.    They  invariably  have  a  horror  of  the 
dissecting  room,  indeed  it  is  characteristic  of  men  to  crave  burial 
It  seems  to  have  been  planted  in  the  human  breast  and  one  cannot 
but   svmpathize  with   the   indigent   when   they   protest   against  this 
disposition   of  their  bodies.     In  many  cases  they  have  not  been  a 
charge  to  the  public.    We  have  several  at  the  home  in  Cambria  that 
are  of  great  assistance.     It  is  true   they  have  some   infirmity  and 
that  such  weakness  has  made  them  in  name  a  ward  of  the  State. 
Thev  nevertheless  give  the  best  they  have  to  improvements  about  the 
Home     They  labor  just  as  earnestly  and  with  as  much  interest  as 
though  they  were  to  benefit  by  what  is  accomplished.     When  such 
as  these  make  an  appeal  against  using  their  bodies  for  dissecting 
purposes  it  comes  with  some  force.    They  have  a  right  to  ask  foi 
burial     They  have  not  made  the  world  poorer  but  have  really  done 
a   service   that   if   it   could   be   properly   compiled   would   place  the 
County  in  debt  to  them.    This  applies  not  only  to  males  but  also  to 
females  found  within  our  County  Homes.    I  make  a  plea  for  such 
in  this  convention.    Let  us  exercise  fair  play  in  this  matter.  the 
fact  that  a  man  has  been  so  unfortunate  to  land  in  a  County  home 
on  account  of  reasons  over  which  he  had  no  control  does  not  disbar 
him  from  consideration.    Indeed  it  would  be  more  to  the  credit  of 
men  to  show  consideration  where  it  is   deserved.     It  seems  to  me 
that  the  legislative  committee  should  take  this  matter  and  have  it 
presented  in  a  proper  form  to  the  next  Legislature  and  ask  them 
to  modify  the  present  measure  so  that  it  would  apply  to  such  cases 
as  I  have  cited.    'I  think  some  legislation  along  this  line  would  m 
no  way  interfere  with  the  work  of  science  and  at  the  same  time 
relieve  County  Stewards  of  tasks  which   their  better  natures  rebel 
against. 

J.  A.  GRAY,  Steward,  County  Home,  Bbensburg,  Pa. 

Mr.    Fred    Fuller    of*  Scranton    here    read    the    following  paper, 
"Our  probationary  system,  its  results  upon  adults  and  juveniles." 

Mr.  Fuller:     Your  committee  has  put  me  upon  probation:  That 
is  probably  where  I  belong.     But  I  will  do  the  best  I  can  while  I 
am  on  probation.  (Laughter) 
The  Paper  follows: 
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OUR  PROBATIONARY  SYSTEM. 
WHAT   DO   WE    UNDERSTAND    BY  IT? 

Paper  by  Fred  Fuller  Scranton,  Pa. 

Probation  as  denned  is  the  act  of  proving;  and  proceeding  to 
determine  character,  qualification  or  the  like;  moral  trial  etc.  and 
will  end  with  the  present  life.  It  has  been  in  vogue  from  time  im- 
memorial. We  have  a  good  demonstration  of  its  value  in  working 
reform  in  the  case  of  Jonah,  an  incorrigible,  while  being  entertained 
by  the  great  fish,  or  whale  in  his  inmost  soul,  while  acting  as  a  pro- 
bationary officer.  After  a  short  period  the  delinquent  and  self-willed 
Jonah,  having  given  evidence  of  his  reformation,  was  released  from 
durance  vile  a  changed  man,  and  ready  to  obey  orders,  and  submit 
his  will  to  be  bent  to  higher  authority  and  good  influence,  proving  the 
adage  that  "you  can  not  keep  a  good  man  down."  I  reckon  most 
of  us  would  promise  to  be  good  if  we  were  threatened  with  such 
an  ordeal. 

Every  member  of  the  human  family  is,  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  subject  to  a  probationary  period  and  is  received  into  the 
community  in  which  he  or  she  dwells,  as  one  entitled  to  confidence 
and  respect,  or  otherwise,  according  to  the  result  of  the  moral  test, 
discipline  and  trial,  the  person  has  been  subjected  to,  and  society 
is  to  be  the  judge  and  jury  as  to  whether  or  not  further  probation 
is  necessary. 

The  system  also  prevails  among  certain  religious  denominations 
before  applicants  for  membership  can  be  received  into  communion. 

"Within  recent  years  the  system  has  been  enacted  into  statutory 
law — our  own  legislators,  in  1903,  adopted  the  following  preamble, 
to-wit : 

"That  the  welfare  of  the  state  demands  that  children  should 
be  guarded  from  association  and  contact  with  crime  and  criminals, 
and  the  ordinary  process  of  the  court  does  not  provide  such  treat- 
ment and  care  and  moral  encouragement  as  are  essential  to  all 
children  in  the  formative  period  of  life,  but  endangers  the  whole 
future  of  the  child: 

And,  Whereas:  Experience  has  shown  that  children  lacking  pro- 
per parental  care  or  guardianship,  are  led  into  courses  of  life  which 
may  render  them  liable  to  the  pains  and  penalties  of  the  criminal  law 
of  the  state,  although  in  fact,  the  real  interest  of  such  child  or 
children  require  that  they  be  not  incarcerated  in  penitentiaries  and 
jails  as  members  of  the  criminal  class,  but  be  subjected  to  a  wise  care, 
treatment  and  control,  that  their  evil  tendencies  may  be  checked 
and  their  better  instincts  may  be  strengthened:  — 

And,  Whereas;  To  that  end  it  is  important  that  the  powers  of  the 
court,  in  respect  to  the  care,  treatment  and  control  of  dependent 
children  should  be  clearly  distinguished  from  the  powers  exercised 
in  the  administration  of  the  criminal  law,"  Whereupon  they  passed 
the  act  of  April  23rd.  1903,  which  has  been  held  by  our  Superior 
Court  to  be  constitutional,  providing  that  the  Courts  of  Quarter 
Session  of  the  Commonwealth  shall  have,  and  possess  full  power 
in  all  proceedings  which  may  be  brought  before  them  affecting 
the  treatment  and  control  of  dependent,  neglected,  incorrigible  and 
delinquent  children  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years.  And  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  Act,  the  dependent  and  neglected  child  shall  be  any 
child  who  is  destitute,  homeless,  abandoned  or  dependent  upon  the 
public  for  support,  or  who  has  not  proper  parental  care  or  guardian- 
ship. An  incorrigible  child  is  one  who  is  charged  by  its  parent  or 
guardian  as  being  unmanageable.  A  delinquent  child  is  one  who  may 
be  charged  with  violation  of  any  law  of  the  Commonwealth,  or  the 
ordinances  of  any  city,  borough  or  township. 
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The  powers  of  said  court  may  be  exercised  by  one  or  more 
judges  of  such  court,  who  may  be  assigned  for  the  purpose  at  a 
session  of  said  court,  to  be  known  as  the  Juvenile  Court,  the  session 
of  which  shall  be  held  separate  and  apart  from  the  session  of  the 
general  criminal  court  and  the  record  of  proceedings  of  such  Juvenile 
Court  shall  be  kept  in  a  docket  separate  from  the  proceedings  of  saia 
court. 

The  power  of  the  court  may  be  exercised  upon  the  petition  of 
any  citizen  of  the  county,  setting  forth  that  a  child  is  neglected,  de- 
pendent or  delinquent,  and  is  in  need  of  the  care  and  protection  of 
the  court.  Also  when  on  commitment  by  a  magistrate  or  justice  of 
the  peace,  of  a  child  arrested  for  an  indictable  offence,  the  magistrate 
shall  certify,  in  his  opinion,  that  the  good  of  the  child  and  the  in- 
terest of  the  state  does  not  require  a  prosecution  under  the  criminal 
law.  Also  upon  the  certificate  of  the  District  Attorney  to  the  same 
effect,  and  the  opinion  of  the  judge  trying  the  case,  that  the  good 
of  the  child  and  the  interest  of  the  state  does  not  require  a  conviction. 
Whereupon  the  judge  holding  said  Juvenile  Court  has  the  power  to 
make  all  necessary  orders  for  compelling  the  production  of  such  child 
and  attendance  of  parents  and  persons  having  custody  or  control 
of  the  child,  or  with  whom  the  child  may  be,  and  pending  final 
disposition  of  the  case,  the  child  may  be  placed  in  the  custody  of 
such  person  or  persons,  or  the  probation  officers,  as  the  court  may 
direct. 

The  court  shall  appoint  or  designate  one  or  more  discreet  persons 
of  good  character  to  serve  as  probation  officer  during  the  pleasure 
of  the  court,  whose  duty  it  is  to  make  such  investigation  as  may  be 
required;  to  be  present  in  court  when  the  case  is  heard;  or  furnish 
such  information  and  assistance  as  the  judge  may  require  and  to 
take  charge  of  the  child  before  and  after  the  trial  as  court  directs. 

After  a  full  hearing  the  court  decides  what  disposition  is  best 
to  be  made  for  custody  and  care  of  the  child  for  its  own  good,  and 
for  the  best  interest  of  the  state,  and  may  commit  such  child  to  the 
care  of  its  parents,  subject  to  the  supervision  of  a  probation  officer, 
or  to  some  suitable  institution,  or  reputable  citizen  of  good  moral 
character,  or  training  or  industrial  school,  or  association,  willing  to 
receive  it,  an<j  in  either  case  the  court  has  power  to  make  on  order 
upon  the  parent  or  parents  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  child, 
and  when  the  child  is  discharged  the  court  shall  be  duly  notified.  In 
such  cases  the  dependent  child  shall  become  a  ward  and  may  be 
placed  in  a  family  home,  with  or  without  indenture,  and  the  parties 
in  charge  may  be  made  a  party  to  any  proceedings  for  the  legal 
adoption  of  the  child,  and  may  appear  in  court  to  assent  to  such 
adoption,  but  such  guardianship  shall  not  include  the  control  of  any 
estate  of  the  child. 

In  case  of  a  delinquent  child  ample  provision  is  made  for  its 
care  and  protection,  under  the  supervision  of  a  probation  officer  duly 
appointed  by  the  court  pending  the  final  hearing  and  disposition  of 
such  child.  No  child,  pending  a  hearing  shall  be  held  in  confine- 
ment in  any  jail,  police  station  or  institution  to  which  adult  convicts 
are  sentenced. 

No  commitment  of  any  child  in  any  proceedings  shall  extend 
to  a  period  beyond  when  such  child  shall  attain  to  the  age  of 
twenty  one  years. 

The  court,  in  making  all  orders  for  the  commitment  of  children, 
shall  place  them,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  care  and  custody  of 
persons  having  the  same  religious  belief  as  the  parents  of  the  child, 
or  with  some  association  which  is  controlled  by  persons  of  such 
religious  belief,  nor  shall  any  delinquent  child  be  committed  to  any 
institution  in  which  dependent  or  neglected  children  are  received. 
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No  child  under  the  age  of  twelve  years  shall  be  committed  to  any 
institution  of  correction  or  reformation  unless,  after  the  care  and 
oversight  given  such  child  under  the  probation  system,  the  court  finds 
that  the  best  interest  of  the  child  and  the  welfare  of  the  community 
requires  it. 

The  criminal  courts  still  haye  the  power  to  try  a  delinquent 
child,  under  indictment,  who  in  due  course  may  be  brought  to  trial. 

The  Act  of  June  19th.,  1911,  provides,  that  when  any  person  is 
convicted  in  any  court  of  this  Commonwealth,  of  any  crime  except 
murder,  arson,  robbery,  burglary  and  certain  other  high  crimes,  and 
it  not  appearing  to  the  court  that  the  person  convicted  has  ever 
been  in  prison  for  crime,  and  the  court  believes  that  the  character 
of  the  person  in  question  and  the  circumstances  of  the  case  are  such 
that  said  defendant  is  not  likely  again  to  engage  in  an  offensive 
course  of  conduct,  and  that  the  public  good  does  not  demand  the 
defendant  shall  suffer  the  penalty  imposed  by  law,  the  said  court  shall 
have  power  to  suspend  sentence,  and  place  defendent  on  probation  for 
a  definite  period,  in  care  of  a  probation  officer  appointed  by  the  court. 
If  the  person  placed  on  probation  violates  the  terms  of  the  probation, 
he  or  she  shall  be  subject  to  arrest  in  the  same  manner  as  in  case  of 
an  escaped  convict  and  be  sentenced  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law. 

The  same  Act  provides  in  the  case  of  any  person  convicted  of 
crime  and  sentenced  to  the  state  penitentiary,  the  court,  instead  of 
fixing  a  definite  term  shall  fix  an  indefinite  term,  stating  in  such 
sentence  the  minimum  and  maximum  limits  thereof,  and  that  the 
prisoner  whose  minimum  sentence  will  expire  within  three  months 
shall  be  given  opportunity  to  appear  before  the  Board  of  State  Prison 
Inspectors  and  apply  for  his  or  her  release  on  parole,  and  if  it  shall 
appear  to  said  Board  that  there  is  a  reasonable  probability  that  such 
applicant  will  live  and  remain  at  liberty  without  violating  the  law, 
then  said  Board  shall  recommen,j  to  the  Governor  that  such  convict 
be  released  on  parole,  subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations  as  they 
may  prescribe,  until  the  expiration  of  the  maximum  limit  of  the 
sentence  imposed  on  such  convict.  In  the  event  of  said  convict  being 
released  on  parole  by  the  Governor  he  or  she  shall  be  placed  under 
the  care  of  one  or  more  officers  appointed  by  said  Board,  to  be  known 
as  parole  or  probation  officers,  but  no  convict  shall  ever  be  under  the 
charge  or  supervision  of  a  probation  officer  of  the  opposite  sex. 

If  it  shall  appear  to  the  Board  of  Inspectors  that  there  is  a  rea- 
sonable probability  that  such  convict  shall  live,  and  remain  at  liberty 
without  violating  the  law,  and  that  it  will  be  to  the  advantage  of 
such  convict  that  he  or  she  be  released  from  the  terms  of  the  parole 
then,  upon  application  of  such  convict,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said 
Board  to  recommend  to  the  Governor  absolute  pardon. 

However,  if  it  appear  to  the  Governor  that  a  person  who  has  been 
sentenced  under  this  Act,  and  released  on  parole  by  commutation 
containing  a  condition  that  the  convict  shall  be  subject  to  this  Act, 
has  violated  the  terms  of  his  or  her  parole,  he  may  issue  his  mandate 
and  commit  such  convict  to  the  penitentiary  of  original  commitment, 
to  serve  for  a  period  equal  to  the  unexpired  maximum  term  of  such 
prisoner,  unless  sooner  released  on  parole  or  pardoned.  Nothing  in 
this  Act  shall  apply  to  dependent,  neglected,  incorrigible  or  delin- 
quent children. 

I  believe  the  provision  of  these  acts  are  wise  and  timely,  and  are 
not  in  derogation  of  the  legal  and  parental  rights  of  parents,  who  are 
able  and  willing  to  give  proper  care  and  protection  to  their  child- 
ren, and  prevent  them  from  becoming  delinquent  and  a  menace  to  the 
community. 

The  practical  working  of  this  system  has,  as  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  learn,  proved  a  success  in  my  home  district.    "We  have  two 
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probation  officers,  who  have  reported  to  me  that  during  the  past 
six  years  they  have  had  under  their  care  and  protection  over  two 
thousand  children,  for  whom  provision  has  been  made  in  different 
institutions  and  local  homes. 

The  tendency  of  our  legislatures  and  courts  would  appear  to 
lean  toward  leniency  and  the  gospel  rule  of  forgivness,  so  far  as  is 
consistent,  with  regard  for  the  safety  of  the  community  and  hope 
of  reformation  in  the  wrong  doer,  and  give  him  or  her  another  chance, 
and  let  mercy  and  not  vengeance  prevail. 

Fred  Fuller,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Offers  here  submitted 
the  following  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Officers  for  the  Association 
for  the  following  year: 


YOUR  COMMUTE  ON  OFFICERS,  NOMINATE  AND  REPORT  AS 

FOLLOWS  FOR  1913-14. 

For  President,  Andrew  S.  Miller,  Allegheny;  Vice  Presidents, 
Mr.  F.  I.  Dickut,  Lackawanna;  C.  W.  Smiles,  Luzerne;  Doctor,  M.  W. 
Barr,  Elwyn;  H.  H.  Brownmiller,  Schuykill;  I.  W.  Peck,  Somerset; 
Mrs.'  I.  L.  Anderson,  Allegheny;  Mr.  W.  D.  Buchanen,  Washington; 
G.  W.  Crawford,  Mercer;  Mrs.  I.  G.  Ogle.  Somerset;  B.  S.  Lindsay, 
Atty  Warren;  I.  H.  Dixon,  Westmoreland:  Secy,  and  Treas.  L.  C. 
Colborn,  Esq.  Somerset;  Hon.  Secy.  Col.  E.  P.  Gould,  Erie;  Asst. 
Secy.  A.  D.  Sollinberger,  Phila. 

Respectfully  Submitted. 
Fred  K.  Fuller,  Chairman. 

Oct.  14.  1913 


A.  S.  Miller  of  Pittsburg  here  read  the  following  Paper: 

THE  LEGAL  AUTHORITY  OF  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  POOR  IN  THE 
PHYSICAL  AND   MORAL   RESTRAINT  OF  DEPENDENTS, 
DEFECTIVES    AND    DELINQUENTS  UNDER 
THEIR  CARE. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

I  feel  this  morning  as  though  I  might  be  classed  as  one  of  Shake- 
peare's  third  honor  men,  to-wit,  one  who  has  "greatness  thrust  upon 
him." 

I  appear  before  you  as  one  who  has  honor  "Thrust  upon"  him, 
for  it  is  an  honor  to  address  an  audience  such  as  this;  ladies  and 
gentlemen  who  are  controlling  the  charitable  work  of  this  great  Com- 
monwealth and  who  give  their  time,  and  thought  and  effort  in  the 
cause  of  those  who  live  in  the  unfortunate  or  misfortunate  walks 
of  life. 

No  cause  comes  so  close  to  the  great  heart  of  humanity,  and  to  the 
fireside,  and  is  so  exalted  in  human  ministries  as  that  of  assisting 
the  sunken  lives  to  attain  to  something  better,  and  to  help  them 
"husband  out  life's  taper  to  a  close"  in  some  degree  of  comfort. 

Three  classes  of  -subjects  under  the  care  of  Directors  of  the  Poor 
are  specified  in  the  subject  assigned  me  for  this  occasion,  to-wit, 
Dependents,  Defectives  and  Delinuue-  r 

What  a  world  of  meaning  is  comprehended  in  these  words.  These 
compose  that  mighty  army  who  inhabit  an  underworld — not  the  under- 
world In  the  sense  In  which  that  word  is  ordinarily  used,  the  world  of 
the  vile  and  vicious — but  the  plane  of  life  inhabited  by  the  lowly 
the  respectable,  dependent  poor,  the  weak  in  body  or  mind,  or  both. 
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the  wreckage  of  human  life,  the  unfortunates  who  have  fallen  by 
the  wayside  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  the  derelicts  drifted  in  from 
the  ocean  of  life  and  stranded  along  its  shores.  Here  dwell  also  the 
Defectives,  the  weak  minded,  the  demented,  the  insane;  all  these  reach 
out  imploring  hands  to  us  for  healing  an<j  assistance.  These  all  the 
law  commits  to  our  care,  and  it  is  our  pleasure,  as  well  as  our  duty, 
fellow  workers  in  the  fields  of  Charity,  to  bring  comfort  and  blessing 
into  their  ilves. 

The  laws  of  Pennsylvania,  relating  to  the  class  of  inhabitants 
known  as  "dependents"  are  so  confusing  that  a  poor  Director  of  the 
Poor  is  frequently  in  perplexity  as  to  what  course  to  pursue  in  dealing 
with  them.  He  is  liable  to  fine  and  imprisonment  if  he  fails  or 
refuses  to  look  after  all  the  poor  within  his  district  requiring  aid, 
and  if  he  happens  to  furnish  aid  to  anyone  not  deserving  it,  he  is 
liable  to  indictment  and  punishment.  The  Act  of  Assembly  of  1735 
provided,  inter  alia,  that  an  Overseer  (Director)  of  the  Poor  may  be 
indicted  for  malfeasance  in  office  "if  he  relieves  the  poor  where  there 
is  no  necessity  for  such  relief,  or  if  he  mistreats,  or  causes  or  suffers 
a  poor  person  to  receive  physical  maltreatment,"  he  is  subject  to 
imprisonment  if  he  does,  and  punishment  if  he  doesn't.  He  is  in 
the  position  of  the  young  man  who  long  ago  asked  Socrates  his  advice 
about  getting  married;  that  learned  sage  after  due  deliberation 
replied  "Young  man,  you'll  rue  it  whether  you  do  or  not."  That  is 
about  the  situation  of  Directors  of  the  Poor  in  regard  to  their  legal 
authority  in  the  premises.  The  Act  of  March  9th,  1771  undertook  to 
remedy  all  former  laws  made  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  within  the 
Commonwealth,  and  in  its  preamble  set  forth — "That  whereas  the 
laws  hitherto  made  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  have  not  answered  all 
the  good  purposes  that  were  expected  from  them,"  and  etc.  The  legis- 
lature then  proceeded  to  enact  a  law  which  it  believed  would  meet 
the  requirements,  and  it  might  be  of  interest  to  the  people,  who  com- 
plain that  a  fourth  or  a  half  mill  on  the  dollar  is  excessive  on  the 
tax  payers,  to  learn  how  the  citizens  were  assessed  for  the  benefit 
of  the  poor  in  early  days.  Section  4  of  the  Act  of  1771  provided  that — 
"It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor  of  the  several  boroughs 
an,}  townships  having  first  obtained  the  approbation  of  any  two  Justices 
of  the  Peace  in  the  same  County,  to  make  and  lay  a  rate  of  assess- 
ment not  exceeding  three  pence  in  the  pound  at  any  one  time 
upon  the  clear  yearly  value  of  all  real  and  personal  estate  within 
the  said  boroughs  and  townships  respectively — as  often 
in  one  year  as  shall  be  found  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  poor — 
and  if  any  person  shall  refuse  to  pay  the  tax  and  charges  assessed 
against  them,  if  they  have  any  goods  and  chattels,  they  shall  be 
levied  upon  and  sold  until  sufficient  money  is  realized  to  pay  the 
tax,  or  if  they  have  no  property  and  refuse  to  pay  their  assessment, 
then  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Magistrate  to  commit  the  offender  to 
prison,  there  to  remain,  without  bail  or  main-prize  until  they  have 
paid  the  same." 

The  spirit  of  the  poor  laws  from  the  earliest  laws  enacted  is  to 
cast  upon  the  public  the  duty  of  providing  for  the  relief  of  all  the 
helpless  poor. 

The  Act  of  1771  authorized  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor  to  "Con- 
tract with  any  person  for  a  house  an<j  lodging  for  keeping,  maintaining 
and  supporting  any  or  all  such  poor  as  shall  be  adjudged  proper 
objects  of  relief,  and  there  to  keep,  maintain  and  employ  all  such 
persons  and  to  take  the  benefit  of  their  labor  and  savings  for  and 
towards  their  maintenance  and  support,  an^  if  any  poor  person  shall 
refuse  to  be  lodged,  kept  or  maintained  he  shall  be  put  out  of  the 
book  and  shall  not  be  entitled  to  receive  relief."    This  Act  was  limited 
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to  five  years  but  was  made  perpetual  by  the  Act  of  April  6th,  1776, 
and  so  remained  until  the  Act  of  April  6th,  1836,  was  passed. 

Many  other  Acts  of  the  Legislature  were  passed  touching  the 
interests  of  the  poor,  but  many  of  them  have  been  repealed,  some 
have  become  obsolete,  and  others  embodied  in  the  Act.  of  1836. 

The  Act  of  1836  provided  that  "It  shall  be  the  duty  of  Overseers 
of  every  district  from  time  to  time  to  provide — for  every  poor  person 
within  the  district,  who  shall  apply  for  relief."  The  statute  of  1836, 
above  referred  to,  further  provides  that  "It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
poor  Directors  to  see  that  poor  persons  under  their  care,  preserve  order 
and  observe  the  regulations  that  are  adoptd  for  their  government, 
and  if  the  poor  charge  refuses  to  perform  the  work  allotted  to  him 
by  the  Directors,  he  is  liable  to  the  penalties  imposed  by  law  upon 
vagrants,"  and  the  statute  fixes  the  penalty  for  vagrancy  "Commit- 
ment to  labor  upon  any  County  farm  or  upon  the  roads  and  byways 
of  any  city,  county  township  or  borough,  or  in  any  house  of  correction,, 
poorhouse,  workhouse  or  common  jail."  That  was  the  penalty  imposed 
upon  inmates  disobeying  the  rules  of  the  Institution. 

The  Act  of  May  8th,  1876  gave  the  Directors  of  County  Homes 
and  like  Institutions.  "Full  power  to  make  and  ordain  such  ordinances, 
rules  and  regulations  as  they  shall  think  proper,  consistent  and  nec- 
essary for  the  government  and  control — of  all  such  persons  as  shall 
come  under  their  cognizance." 

The  laws  above  referred  to  give  to  Directors  in  Homes  or  Asylums 
undoubted  authority  to  establish  proper  rules  of  conduct,  to  be  observed 
by  the  inmates,  and  if  they  fail  to  comply  to  prescribe  reasonable 
penalties  for  the  infraction  of  these  rules. 

The  poor  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  are  now  almost  entirely 
embodied  in  the  Act  of  1836  and  its  supplements,  which  covers  nearly 
everything  relating  to  the  poor,  but  broad  as  it  is  and  which  at  the 
time  of  its  enactment  was  supposed  to  cover  every  requisite,  yet  there 
are  matters  not  thought  of  by  the  Legislature. 

What  of  the  cases  who  are  in  dire  need  of  relief  and  whose 
habitations  and  environments  are  a  menace  to  health,  and  who  refuse 
to  leave  these  habitations  and  receive  the  care  and  shelter  of  a  Home 
provided  for  them  by  the  County? 

There  is  no  law  of  which  I  am  aware  by  which  we  can  compel 
the  poor  who  come  to  our  County  Homes  to  remain  if  they  see  fit 
to  depart.  The  Home  is  intended  to  be  a  House  of  Refuge  to  which 
the  dependent  poor  are  entitled  to  come  when  circumstances  jus- 
tify it,  but  it  is  not  compulsory  for  them  to  remain,  and  Directors  have 
no  legal  authority  to  restrain  them  from  leaving  the  institution. 

Neither  is  there  any  law  by  which  the  authorities  of  a  County 
Home  can  compel  dependents  who  ought  to  be  there,  but  who  through 
foolish  pride  or  for  any  other  reason,  refuse  to  accept  the  shelter  of 
the  Home. 

I  will  cite  some  cases  which  come  under  our  observation  to  illus- 
trate what  I  mean  in  regard  to  the  lack  of  legal  authority  to  remove 
a  person  to  the  County  Home  who  ought  to  be  there. 
"A" — a  widow  102  years  old,  lives  with  a  niece  who  is  feeble  minded 
and  unable  to  earn  anything.  These  two  live  in  a  hovel  of  one  room, 
which  is  kept  in  a  filthy  condition,  and  they  are  a  nuisance  in  the 
community.  Our  poor  board  has  been  giving  them  relief  orders  for 
a  long  time:  they  absolutely  refuse  to  go  to  the  County  Home  al- 
though we  have  tried  repeatedly  to  induce  them  to  do  so. 

"G" — is  suffering  from  tuberculosis,  and  has  a  wife  and  4  children 
living  with  him  in  one  room.  He  has  not  worked  for  a  year  and 
the  family  is  not  self  supporting.  The  youngest  child  has  been  born 
during  the  past  year.  It  is  detrimental  to  the  health  of  the  wife  and 
children  to  live  with  him.    This  man  refuses  to  go  to  the  County  Home 
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and  we  do  not  feel  legally  justified  in  taking  him  forceably.  The 
only  method  by  which  we  can  get  the  man  there  is  to  seize  him  and 
put  him  in  the  automobile  and  "run  him  in"  which  we  may  do  al- 
though it  would  be  illegal  to   do  so. 

"B"  is  the  case  of  a  woman  with  3  small  children  living  m  a  shack 
of  two  rooms  in  a  country  district  remote  from  neighbors.  The 
rain  comes  in  through  the  roof  and  the  floor  is  damp.  One  of  the 
children  had  pneumonia  when  our  Board  was  applied  to  for  relief  last 
winter  The  poor  woman  was  worked  down  and  needed  rest  and  build- 
ing up.  I  offered  to  take  the  whole  family  to  the  County  Home  and 
keep  them  there  for  a  month  or  two,  or  longer,  give  them  plenty  of 
good  food,  and  rest,  and  send  them  out  in  the  Spring  stronger  and 
better  fitted  the  mother  to  provide  for  her  family,  but  when  the 
County  Home  was  mentioned  the  woman  seemed  to  consider  it  an  in- 
sult and  absolutely  refused  to  go. 

"L,"— lived  with  one  daughter  (illegitimate)  until  she  (the  mother) 
who  was  very  old  died,  a  short  time  ago  leaving  to  survive  her  this 
daughter  who  is  30  years  of  age.  The  poor  board  has  been  supplying 
them  with  relief  because  they  were  not  self  supporting  and  refused  to  be 
taken  to  the  Home.  The  daughter  has  always  done  some  work  but 
is  not  now  able  to  support  herself.  She  is  not  intellectually  strong 
but  would  not  be  classed  as  weak  minded,  and  would  not  be  certified 
as  insane  by  physicians.  She  has  had  "offers  of  marriage"  but  has 
declined:  She  appears  to  want  to  live  right,  but  there  is  danger  of 
her  being  deceived  by  men  under  promise  of  marriage,  so  that  it  does 
not  appear  that  she  is  safe  to  be  at  large.  Yet  she  decidedly  refuses 
to  go  to  the  County  Home. 

We  have  scores  of  such  cases  as  these  which  have  no  legal  author- 
ity to  remove  to  the  County  Home,  unless  the  authority  might  be  im- 
plied in  the  old  and  obsolete  law  of  1771.  And  if  we  could  take  them 
there  is  no  law  by  which  we  could  compel  them  to  remain.  There  ought 
to  be  a  law  enacted  by  the  next  Legislature  by  which  the  County 
on  petition  of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor,  or  any  interested  party, 
would  have  the  right  to  hear  and  determine  the  case  and  make  an 
order  of  commitment  to  the  County  Home  or  other  proper  institution 
in  such  cases  as  these. 

Another  matter  that  needs  to  be  emphasized  is  the  fact  of  a 
stricter  supervision  of  the  weak  minded  women  In  the  almshouses, 
by  the  Management.  The  managers  of  every  almshouse  in  the  State 
are  but  the  hand  of  the  Directors.  It  happens  frequently  that  some 
of  these  women  are  allowed  too  much  liberty  and  the  consequence  is 
that  children  are  born  in  the  Almshouse  by  reason  of  the  laxity  of 
supervision  by  the  authorities.  No  feeble  minded  woman  is  safe  at 
large  even  in  an  institution  unless  special  care  is  exercised  over  her 
and  its  the  duty  of  the  Directors  to  know  how  the  institution  is  run, 
and  to  see  that  special  supervision  is  kept  over  her.  A  man  is  absolute- 
ly criminal  who  permits  a  weak  minde<j  charge  to  reproduce  and  bring 
into  the  world  her  defective  and  undesirable  progeny. 

THE  DEFECTIVES — are  those  who  are  lacking  in  some  mental 
particular,  feeble  minded,  epileptics,  idiots — all  of  unsound  mind. 

The  number  of  these  is  much  greater  than  the  number  of  paupers 
in  institutions  and  much  more  difficult  to  handle.  In  the  Allegheny 
County  Hospital  for  the  Insane  we  have  at  the  present  time  875  insane 
as  against  395  inmates  in  the  County  Home.  In  the  Insane  Asylum 
are  gathered  the  flotsam  and  jetsam  from  the  drifting  tides  of  life, 
the  wreckage  from  over  work  or  mental  strain,  or  inherited  defects. 
When  we  remember  the  mental  deficiency  of  the  patients,  it  is  not  nec- 
essary to  make  drastic  rules  but  only  such  as  will  compel  recognition 
and  authority. 

The  fundamental  instrumentality  which  the  law  seems  to  recognize 
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as  the  most  benificial  in  the  restraint  and  discipline  of  the  insane 
is  employment. 

The  Act  of  Assembly  of  1907  authorized  and  empowered  "All 
inmates  of  any  institution  or  hospital  which  is  in  whole  or  in  part 
maintained  by  the  State  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  insane 
feeble  minded,  and  epileptic  persons,  to  make,  manufacture  or  produce 
such  goods — as  can  be  used  in  any  State  Hospitals  or  Institutions." 
It  follows  that  inasmuch  as  this  law  was  passed  for  the  reason  stated 
in  its  preamble,  "That  whereas  the  inmates  in  and  about  such  insti- 
tutions by  reason  of  said  occupation  are  much  improved  in  mind  and 
body"  and  etc,  that  the  proper  authorities  would  have  the  legal  right 
and  power  to  use  whatever  physical  or  moral  restraint  or  discipline 
might  be  necessary  for  the  highest  moral  and  physical  welfare  of 
the  patient,  because  while  the  labor  of  the  patient  has  some  pecuniary 
advantages  to   the   institution,   yet   that   must  always   be  secondary 
m  consideration,  the  benefit  of  the  patient  being  the  primary    The  same 
law  would  empower  the  authorities  in  charge  of  an  institution  (the 
Superintendent  and  all  in  immediate  authority  in  any  institution  are 
but  the  agents  of  the  Directors)  to  regulate  and  restrain  or  compel' 
if  necessary,  Relaxation  and  Recreation  among  the  patients  or  inmates' 
because,  as  has  been  said  by  a  noted  Alienist,  "relaxation  from  labor' 
except  m  cases  of  intense  physical  weariness,  without  being  supple- 
mented by  recreation,  becomes  quickly  a  disagreeable  and  some  times 
a  dangerous  monotone.      They  have  no  time  to  indulge  in  profitable 

THE  DELINQUENTS  are  those  who  are  not  simplv  dements 
but  are  vicious  and  have  committed  crimes  or  misdemeanors  Anion- 
them  we  find  drunkenness,  moral  ruin  pauperism,  illegitimacy  mad- 
ness and  all  species  of  criminals.  Most  of  these  specimens  of  degraded 
manhood  and  womanhood  are  the  results  of  vice  and  evil  habits 
The  same  rules  will  apply  to  these  as  to  the  former  class 

nirJ£6   laSt^Part,   °f  my   assi&nment   is     "The   legal   authority  of 
Directors  m  Moral  restraint."    There  is  no  legal  authority  in  morals 
for    love  is   he  fulfilling  of  the  law"  and  while  it  is  true  that  S 
inhumanity  to  man  has  made  countless  thousands  mourn"  yet  it  is 

happv^'N^re1?^'8^11111^1^  t0  man  has  made  countless  thousands 
happy  No  reformation  or  permanent  benefit  will  ever  come  to 
unfortunates  except  through  moral  force.  It  is  true  the  law  does 
Vnpose  upon  the  Director  of  the  Poor  the  duty  of  visiting  thole  who 
make  application  for  relief,  but  it  is  a  spirit  of  love  for  our  feUow 
man  which  prompts  friendly  visiting.  This  is  merely  establLhin- 
the  human  relationship  between  man  and  man,  for  often  T  visit  and 
a  kind  and  encouraging  word  lifts  some  distressed  soul  out  of  gloom 
and  despair  and  gives  him  heart  to  struggle  with  the  world  In 
doing  this  we  are-Imitating  afar  off  the  highest  type  of  fXnd-tne 

rrre^undTnti;^"  ™  ^  °»  «"  ^  ™  ^hSe 

«,»  Y*'  iaS  ?irec,tors'   are  both  legally  and   morally   responsible  to 

through  the  ages  this  command:     "For  the  poor  7htu   ^Ll,  ? 

are  restrictive-net  corrective  or  eonsWtive  PhyS1C&1  r6Straim 

m*  m^S^^^^^T  civili^on  is  the  humane 
hear  coming  ^t^^S^^^^^^f-  ™» 
-v  of  the  Dements   of  Gadara,    driven^  aTeartS  TommunS 
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amid  the  fastnesses  of  the  mo'intaaM.  body  o£ 

We  learn  from  history  that  . n;he  f  ^  A \nd  that  many  who 
the  laboring  class  were  only  knd  poverty  to  Bo  back 

were  freed  were  forced  by  ^5  ™"22^ion:  That  even  in  England 
8?  ^orlrs^Srit^hl/rtL  soil  and  passed  with  the 
title  to  the  ^nd  as  clmttels  l^e  cattie.  philosopher,  who 

and  that  many  of  the  frail  spartan  *  :  £t    j  order 

to  wild  beasts,  and  that  only  the  healthy  babes  were       Q  n  har. 

that  ^y;^^^"  What  'a  "mighty 
advnanc0eUhays  been  made  Til  spirit  of  altruism  from  Plato's  day  to 
^I'grea^T^acner'than  Plato  or  his  Master  has  been  speaking 

soever  ye  would  that  they  should  do  unto  you. 

2  iTl^ZSnZ^  away  back  in  the  early  dawn  of 

tsffiSi  b«  ~»  ^  SftTS!  ^ 

^W^^^S  Caching  of  the  Master  has  touched 
the  hearts  Of  his  subjects,  a  mighty  host  respond  to  the  claims  of  the 
unfortunate.     Nature  joins  with  man   in  proclaiming  the  fact  that 

n°  "God'h^^rlttefupon  the  flower  that  sweetens  the  air;  upon 

Saf^r^  ^hic^r 

of  creatures  that  live  in  its  light-Upon  all  these  He  Hath  written 
'None  of  us  liveth  to  himself.' 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  PLACE 

Z  op  Place  of  »f  t 

M.eSi  submitted  the  R«ort  of  the  Committee,  flxms  place  of  next 

The  Report  of  the  Comra attee  or.  tne  suggested  that 

rnSfe  S^tirS  ^™^  a»,a  to  the  ,,t  of 

™rr,m„  s-rsss  watt  «  *  —  - 

officers,  as  amended,  is  agreed  to. 

officers,  REPORT  OF  AUDITING  COMMITTEE 

RtKUKi   ur  »u       iuditine  Committee  presents  the 
Mr.  McRobb,  chairman  of  the  A ^mg  q£  Erie 

Auditors'  Report:     which  upon  motion  of  Col. 

is  adopted.  codm   TREASURER  OF  THE  ASSO- 

THE  ACCOUNT  OF  L' ^q^s  q°  ^  E  ^OOR  AN  D  CHARITIES 
C,A?F0NpENN^LESISrAS    FOR    THE    YEAR  ENDING 
OF  OCTOBER  14th  1913. 

The  Treasurer  charges  himself  with  the  balance  in  his  hands 
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1912   By  cash  from  C.  A.  b0"e^'  ^      Roxboro,  P.  D.  Phil..  . .  15-00 

iS  By  cash  from  Directors :<rf*e  Po«,  B^J    ■    00 

1912.  By  cash  from  Directors  of  the  poo  •  P.  D  15.00 

iqi9  t=;v  rash  from  Directors  of  tne  rum  <j    5  00 

1912.  By  casn  Society,  Armstrong  Co   nn 

S  By  SS  SZ  £S£.° r S     kk-  £ :::::::: :  S 

1Q19  -rv  rash  from  Directors  or  tne  ruui,  ^  5.00 

1  SI*  lv  cash  frL  C.  A.  Society,  Venango  Co.,   

ISf  Bv  cash  from  Trustees  F.  M.  Elwyn •■' .  15.00 
'  By  ca'st  from  Directors  of  the^Poor 15.00 

5JS  S  cash  from  Directors ;  of .the .Poor  Chester^  ^  

1912  By  cash  from  Directors  of  the  TO    15  00 

S5  By  Cash  from  Directors  of  the  the  Poor J^id  Co,   "  00 

1912.  By  cash  from  Directors  of  the£°°  'Central  P.  D.  Luzerne,  .  15.00 
1912  By  cash  from  Directors  of _the  Poor ^  Cengu  ^   

S.  g  casa  U  Director,  of  tte  Poor  Begs Co..  ....... 

XX  By  22  2T = £~  .SS co1™- : :  | 

sa  g  ss  ss  a^S"?*  poor  _ *  d  .p..D . 

I  k  2£  SET  »f  r  p^«? - 

IS.  g  S*  « m  C-  A.  Society  Mercer  Cj,    , ;.„, 

IS  By  SS      "  O-  t  KeX  Bradford  Mega,  Co   -JJ 

■.  %  cSn  fro™  rareot.™  o,  «e  Poor  Bne  C „  ..  

m.o         rash  from  Directors  ot  rne  ^"ul>  5.00 

IS.  ly  SIS  Lb  Director,  of  the  Poor  Bneta  g.  . p- . ^ ■■  „ 

is  %  c°  

Total  amount  received  daring  the  year,  with  balance 

from  former  year,  i>y  the  TreaSurer- oljowin'g  ' m0neys  paid  oat 

mfTo"ca»h  paid  tor  Picture  of  Memas  tor  Report.  .....VM 

lS  To  cash  paid  Adams  Express  on  Report.  
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1912.  To  Cash  paid  United  States  Express  on  Report, 


20.00 


Amount  paid  carried  forward  $27.02 

Amount  paid  brought  forward,                   $27^02 

1913.   To   Cash   paid  Expenses    to   Johnstown   for  Printing- 

Reports  3  trips  .   9  75 

1913.  To  Cash  paid  Postage  on  Reports  Johnstown  60  Reports  4c     2  40 

1913.  To  Cash  paid  Pittsburg  Photo  and  Engraving  Co   9*25 

1913.  To  Cash  paid  Lillian  Shanks  Stenography  Reports  '  17  00 

1913.  To  Cash  paid  Elsie  Berkey  and  help  on  Reports,  .1   5.25 

1913.  To  Cash  paid  Ira  E.  Briggs,  Reporting  Proceedings  100  50 

^°  9fSh  paId  Somerset  Herald  Letters  &  Circulars  Assmts,. .  5.'&0 

■  ^°  ^ash  paid  Johnstown  Leader  Printing  Reports  etc.,  ...  135.65 

1913.  To  Cash  paid  C.  H.  Fisher  &  Sons  Stationery    4  35 

1913.  To  Cash  paid  Wrapping  reports  for  shipment,'  ..  2  00 

iqi«  £°  naS\t  Pa-^  ^xpenses  Meeting  of  Executive  Com.  Pitts'gh  10.50 
1913.  To  Cash  paid  Postage  on  Reports  for  Somerset,  ....  4  63 

iqTo  rn°  ^aih  Paid  Pr°fram  Committee  Expenses,  Phila  2125 

,      '  ^°  Pai<3  Telephone,  Telegraph  and  Night  letter,    13  50 

1913.  To  Cash  paid  Anna  Lape  Type  Writing   6  0C 

1913.  To  Cash  paid  Somerset  Herald,  Announcements  Pos- 

'  ReP°rts-   Programs   '  32  50 

iqi  l'  1°  C^Sil  Paid  C°rrected  and  Additional  Programs,  [  '..  '.  '.  '.  '.  .  '.    8  00 

■  £0  ^ash  paid  Secretarys*  Expenses  as  per    5o'o0 


l!lS"  I  n    t    Paid  Treasurer  Colborn  Salary    25.00 

191  *  t  nf  u  Pa-f  Express  on  Reports,  Programs  and  to  Phila.  .  .  1.25 
1913.  To  Cash  paid  Postage  on  Programs,  Announcements  and 

letter,   

1913.  To  Cash  paid  floral  Tribute'  for  Dr". 'scro'des". ' V. S.'oo 

Total  amount  paid  by  Treasurer,  as  per  receipts,   ..$530  19 

Total  amount  received  by  Treasurer,   ..  m  t 

Total  amount  paid  by  Treasurer   .V."  '.  530  19 

Balance  in  hands  of  Treasurer,  .  m~70 
Paid  since  making  up  Report  5  50 

The  above  expenditures  were  necessary,  Authorized  and^a'n' 
proved  by  me.    Oct.  14th.  1913.  zea    ana  ap" 

J.  M.  MURDOCK 
Wp  th«  ^  •      ^  President  of  the  Association, 

of  tZ  Treasure?  Commit„tee'  appointed  to  audit  the  amount 

rfn«r.t  treasurer  for  the  year  ending  October  15th,  1912.  Respectfullv 
report  that  we  have  performed  that  duty  and  find  the  same  to  be 

dningCtwaansd    27e89aSandatetb  AT"?  ta  ^  °f  ^sufertt  L^au! 
year  the  sJr S^d  ^  the  Treasurer  has  collected  during  the 
Sfi07  RQ     ™     J        °'  makln^  a  total  received  by  the  Treasurer  of 
S    t,         Trea^rer  has  expended  and  paid  out,  as  per  his  re - 

SX^ooS.lSf   535-69'   ^  &   h^   in   ^   ^»   of  the 

manvhfneXPenSeS  °f  the  Association  have  been  less  this  year  than 

many  of  The"  SE^?"  ^  muCh  ,eSS  on  account  of 

many  ot  the  Districts  not  paying  their  assessments  for  the  reason 
that  in  some  of  the  Districts,  the  County  Auditors  have  surcharged 

fb°vr  {J!8  am°UnV  thiS  the  Associltion  is  toSbe 

congratulated  by  the  financial  showing  made  by  the  Treasurer  Wa 

Z"™  trecoAmm!nd  the  same  assessment  be  levied   this  year  as  Tn 
the  past.    All  of  which  is  respectively  submitted. 

J.  M.  Mc.  ROBB, 
C.  W.  PUNK,  Auditing  Committee 
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Col.  Gould  I  would  ask  the  Members  of  the  Association  to  talk 
with  the  Members  of  the  Legislature  from  their  Districts  and  inform 
them  in  relation  to  this  Association.  There  should  be  a  thousand 
dollars  appropriated  every  year  to  carry  on  the  work  of  this  Association. 
In  that  case  we  can  get  experts  with  us,  and  can  pay  their  expenses 
and  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  call  upon  the  counties  and  organizations 
to  pay  into  the  treasury,  as  we  have  to  now. 

Mr.  Dugan:  I  would  suggest  that  a  committee  on  legislation 
be  appointed,  to  map  out  what  legislation  is  desired,  and  have  the 
Members  from  the  different  counties  take  up  the  matter  of  legislation 
along  the  lines  that  they  suggest. 

President  Murdock:     There  will  be  another  Meeting  of  the  As 
soation  before  the  Legislature  is  again  in  session. 

The  following  Paper  "What  is  charity"  prepared  by  Miss  Mary 
L.  Cresson  Sec'y  Children's  Aid  Society,  Norristown,  was  here  read 
by  Mr.  Colborn,  (in  the  absence  of  Miss  Cresson.) 

Mr.  Colborn:  This  is  the  first  year  the  Childrens'  Aid  Society 
of  Montgomery  County  have  met  with  us.  We  are  glad  to  welcome 
them. 


WHAT  IS  CHARITY. 
By  Miss  Mary  L.  Cresson. 

St  Paul  says,  "If  I  speak  with  the  tongue  of  men  and  of  Angels 
and  have  not  Charity  I  am  become  as  sounding  brass  or  a  tinkling 
cymbal,  and  we  all  know  why.  We  have  all  felt  the  brazenness  of 
words  without  emotion,  the  hollowness  of  eloquence  behind  which  lies 
not  love.  It  is  a  very  easy  thing  to  toss  a  copper  to  a  beggar  on  the 
street;  it  is  generally  an  easier  thing  than  not  to  do  it.  We  purchase 
relief  from  the  sympathetic  feelings  roused  by  the  spectacle  of  misery 
at  the  coppers  cost.  It  is  to  cheap  for  us  and  too  dear  for  the  beggar, 
if  we  really  love  him  we  would  do  more  for  him  or  less. 

He  that  would  be  great  among  you,  said  Christ,  "let  him  serve." 
He  that  would  be  happy,  let  him  remember  that  there  is  but  one  way. 
It  is  more  blessed,  it  is  more  happy,  to  give  than  to  receive. 

The  subject  of  what  is  Charity?  is  such  an  exhaustive  one  it  is 
hard  to  know  just  where  to  begin.  The  Bible  says  that  Charity  means 
love,  and  does  not  that  express  it  too  clearly  to  all  of  you?  for  without 
love  there  is  no  Charity.  How  many  of  us  in  putting  a  Matron  or 
Superintendent  at  the  head  of  an  Institution,  (for  those  less  fortu- 
nate than  ourselves)  think  if  they  are  lovable  and  kind,  they  manage 
the  finances  perfectly,  and  also  keep  the  inmates  in  place,  but  no  "love 
in  their  hearts  for  them  is  this  Charity?  Others  give  largely  to  this 
and  that,  and  do  it  without  love  to  ease  their  conscience,  still  others 
go,  and  lecture  to  these  poor  unfortunates,  in  silk  and  satin  dresses 
to  tell  them  how  to  live  and  to  eat,  and  yet  these  very  lecturers  may 
own  some  of  these  tumble  down  houses,  not  fit  for  any  one  to  live 
in.  This  is  no  Charity.  Would  it  not  be  better,  to  fix  up  good  homes, 
get  them  good  work,  and  pay  them  wages  so  they  could  live? 

That  would  be  having  love  in  our  hearts.  All  Institutions  do 
excellent  work,  and  we  cannot  do  without  them  but  so  much  is 
required  of  the  applicant  and  so  many  questions  asked  that  any 
one  very  sensitive  cannot  go  through  the  ordeal.  The  Associated 
Charities  do  much  good  trying  to  get  work  for  the  people.  But  there 
is  a  class  of  people,  those  that  cannot  ask,  that- suffer  most,  and  it 
is  this  class  that  is  hard  to  reach.  Oh  my  good  people,  let  us  look 
for  them,  and  give  them  a  helping  hand,  and  do  as  St.  Paul  says  "Let 
love  be  m  your  hearts  today,  so  nothing  you  can  do  can  fail  and  this 
cnanty. 

Have  you  ever  noticed  how  much  of  Christs  life  was  spent  in 
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He  spent  a  great  portion  of  his  time  simp  y_  Father.  is  to  be 

love  is,  God  is.    Lavish  it  upon l  the  poor.  thin& 

PaSS"IniSFaTtah  anf  Hope  the  world  will  disagree,  But  all  mankinds 
concern  is  Charity!" 

MARY  LEBDOM  CRESSON,  Sec.  C.  A.  S.  Monty,  Co.,  Pa 

Mr  Edwin  D.  Solenberger,  genera,  =r> ,  oj  the  ChiMren  s  Aid 
Society  of  Pennsylvania,   419  S.  15th  btreei,  run 
addressed  the  Convention  as  follows: 

REPORT  OF  CHILDREN'S  AID  SOCIETY  OF  PHI  LA. 

The  report  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society  for  the  year  1912  shows 
that  we6  Tad  1621  children  in  care  at  the  opening ;  o, :  the .  year ,  and  that 
we  received  547  during  the  year,  making  the  whole  number -m  care 
2168.  During  the  course  of  the  year  ^eP^ves  oth  r  w 
children-  some  were  returned  to  parents  and  relatives,  others  were 
returned  on  orders  of  Juvenile  Courts  and  Poor  Boards,  while  some 
became  of  asre  and  others  were  adopted,  and  13  of  the  number  cuea. 
We  Zlo  placed  a  few  of  the  children  who  required  special  care  or 
altentlon  t Tnstit uSons.    This  left  us  with  1796  for  whom  we  were 

reSTh:srcWmrennwerrye  reived  by  us  from  23  different  Poor  Boards 
14  dTiereent  County  Juvenile  Courts,  from  various  societies,  hospitals, 
institutions   and  direct  from  parents  and  relatives. 

To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Society,  it  is  necessary  each  year 
to  find  a  large  number  of  suitable  homes  where  children  can  be  placed 
with  or  witnout  payment  of  board,  according  to  circumstances.  During 
7912  as  m  previous  vears,  we  found  that  good  homes  can  be  secured  m 
ufficient  numbers.    The  chief  limitation  upon  the  Society  -  the  lack 
of  adequate  resources  to  meet  the  necessary  exp f*  regular 
reports   from    school   teachers    and   ministers    of   churches,    by  cor 
despondence and  particularly  by  systematic  visitation.  _  supervision  is 
exerted  over  tb/children  previously  placed     While  visiting  ch  dren 
in  country  districts,  our  agents  also  inspect  homes  offered  for  .children 
and  in  various  ways  promote  the  work  of  the  Society     D™  19.U 
a-ents  of  the  Society,  in  connection  with  this  work,  made  6348  visits 
to  children  previously  placed  and  made  1153  inspections  and  visits 
to  look  up  homes  offered  for  children.  ,nnrllill2 
The  Society  has  continued  with  increasing  success  its  boarding 
out  work  by  placing  children  in  private  families  until  free  homes  are 
availlbL     It  the  close  of  the  year  626  children  were  actually  board, 
ing  in  carefully  selected  private  families  where  we  pay  a  moderate  sum 
for  board,  furnish  clothing,  and  pay  medical  expenses     As  question, 
are  sometimes  asked  in  regard  to  boarding  out  children    it  may 
well  to  state  briefly  the  conditions  and  circumstances  under  which 

them  atsomeTutuTe  date,  as  for  instance,  children  of  —  or  widow- 
ers  or  children  who  are  temporarily  assigned  to  the  - care  or  tne 
Society  by  the  Juvenile  Courts  with  an  order  on  the  father  to  con- 
tribute toward  the  support  of  his  child.  .  markedlv 
Second— Sickly  or  unattractive  children  or  those  having  markeaiy 
bad  inheritances  which  may  predispose  them  to  certain  physical  or 
mental  diseases. 
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Third— Wayward  and  untrained  children.  These  may  usually  be 
placed  later  in  free  homes,  but  must  be  carefully  supervised  and 
trained  for  some  months  or  years,  according  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  and  this  can  often  be  done  in  a  boarding  home,  from  which 
the  child  mav  readily  be  removed  if  its  progress  is  not  satisfactory 

Fourth— There  are  a  number  of  children  coming  into  the  care  of 
the  Society  that  are  too  young  to  earn  their  own  way  if  placed  in 
families  but  too  old  to  be  desirable  for  adoption.  These  children 
must  almost  invariably  be  boarded  a  few  years  until  they  are  old  enough 
to  be  at  least  partially  self-supporting.  . 

Fifth— More  boys  than  girls  come  into  the  care  of  the  Society, 
but  a  majority  of  the  families  applying  for  children  want  girls 
rather  than  boys.  We  often  find  it  necessary,  therefore,  to  board  nor- 
mal, healthy  boys  for  a  time  until  satisfactory  free  homes  can  be 
found  for  them. 

In  the  so-called  free  homes  the  Society  places  normal  children 
over  whom  it  has  full  jurisdiction,  such  as  orphans  deserted  children, 
and  foundling  babies.  Such  children  are  taken  by  foster-parents  to 
be  raised  as  members  of  the  family,  with  or  without  adoption  according 
to   circumstances.  . 

The  older  boys  and  girls  of  working  age  who  come  into  the  care 
of  the  Societv  are  placed  in  carefully  selected  homes  where  they  share 
the  family  life  and  recieve  small  wages.  Such  children  are  not  inden- 
tured or  ''bound  out"  by  the  Society,  but  carefully  considered  individ- 
ual agreements  are  made  with  the  caretakers  to  safeguard  the 
welfare  of  the  child.  These  working  boys  and  girls  are  under  the 
supervision  of  our  agents,  who  make  every  effort  to  guide  them 
safely  through  the  period  of  adolescence  until  they  become  fixed 
in    good   habits   and   capable    of  self-support. 

Whether  a  child  is  boarded,  or  put  in  a  free  home,  or  placed 
in  a  family  Where  he  receives  wages,  the  original  cost  of  finding 
and  inspecting  such  homes,  of  fitting  out  the  child  and  of  taking 
him  to  his  new  home,  is  nearly  identiea.,  and  the  cost  of  super- 
vision is  about  the  same  with  the  three  classes.  In  placing  out 
a  child  the  society  reserves  the  right  to  remove  it  from  the 
caretaker  or  foster-parents  if  the  welfare  of  the  child  requires  it. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  acknowledge,  again  our  indebtedness 
to  the  various  Poor  Districts  from  whom  we  have  received  child- 
ren Their  increasing  interest  and  co-operation  in  the  various 
districts  is  exceedingly  valuable  and  helpful.  The  Society  stands 
ready  to  answer  any  questions  and  to  correspond  with  any  of  the 
Poor  boards  in  regard  to  the  care  of  children. 

Following  Solenberger's  Report  C.  A.  S.  of  Penn. 
Mrs.  Anderson  (Pittsburg)  I  will  be  afraid  you  will  begin  to  say  of 
me  as  a  man  said  to  his  wife,  "My  dear,  are  you  talking  again,  or  yet." 
I  am  talking  again.  I  want  to  speak  of  our  Industrial  Home  for  boys 
in  Allegheny  countv:  The  beautiful  farm,  and  everything  around  it 
appeals  to  me,  when  we  get  a  boy  we  don't  know  what  to  do  with 
we  call  up  the  superintensent  at  the  farm  and  he  takes  the  boy,  and 
they  have  done  most  of  the  work  of  that  farm. 

Mrs.  Comfort  (Philadelphia)  I  would  like  to  know  how  that  farm 
is  supported: 

Mrs.  Anderson:  They  get  State  aid.  It  is  mainly  a  private  char- 
ity, but  receiving  some  State  aid.  We  find  it  a  great  help  to  our  boys, 
for  they  are  always  better  when  they  come  away.  When  the  super- 
intendent of  the  farm  has  a  boy  he  doesn't  know  what  to  do  with  he 
calls  up  the  Childrens'  Aid  Society  and  asks  if  we  will  help  him  find 
a  home  for  the  boy,  which  we  very  gladly  do.  We  try  to  go  hand  in 
hand  in  everything  that  is  half  fair. 

Mr.  Boyer  (Lebanon)    I  would  ask  how  many  of  those  present  ever 
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visit  those  who  apply  for  help:  In  our  county  I  found  that  those 
people  were  hardly  ever  visited.  We  had  a  lot  of  frauds.  Out  of 
twenty-five  we  called  on  in  one  day  we  found  ten  frauds.  I  think 
we  should  find  out  about  these  people. 

Mr.  Miller  (Pittsburg)  A  Director  who  doesn't  do  that  isn't  fit  to 
be  a  director.    But  we  couldn't  visit  all  of  our  cases,  in  our  county. 

Mr.  Smith  (Erie)  In  Erie  County  we  don't  intend  to  give  any  out- 
side relief  without,  knowing  what  we  are  doing.  When  I  was  President 
of  the  Board  people,  would  come  and  tell  of  their  circumstances,  and 
want  some  relief,  but  they  didn't  get  any  just  at  that  time.  I  would 
put  them  off  until  I  could  learn  the  conditions.  I  remember  a  lady 
from  South  Erie  came  to  me  and  said,  "I  think  we  ought  to  have  some 
help."  That  her  husband  didn't  have  steady  work.  I  says  if  you  will 
come  in  tomorrow  I  will  tell  you.  She  says  "why  can't  you  tell  me  now." 
I  says  I  am  goin  to  know  all  the  circumstances,  before  I  promise  you 
anything.  She  says  "what  do  you  want  to  find  out?"  I  says  I  shall 
go  into  your  neighborhood  and  go  to  some  of  the  good  families  there 
and  find  out  your  financial  condition.  I  will  not  tell  them  you  applied 
for  help.  Then  I  will  go  to  the  nearest  grocery  store  and  find  out  your 
standing  there  and  then  to  the  nearest  butcher  shop  and  find  whether 
or  not  you  pay  your  bills.  And  she  says  "Oh,  I  don't  want  anything 
of  you."    I  says  all  right,  and  that  was  the  end  of  that  case. 

Mr.  Dugan:  We  have  about  130.000  people.  No  relief  is  granted 
until  a  commitment  paper  is  filled  in  and  no  relief  has  ever  been 
granted  to  anyone  until  the  circumstances  and  conditions  have  been 
thoroughly  investigated.  We  have  had  occasion  to  cut  off  orders 
from  people  who  have  been  drawing  out-door  relief,  because  they 
insisted  on.  purchasing  lace  curtains  and  things  of  that  kind.  Our 
Directors  make  a  tour  of  the  County  at  least  three  times  each  year. 

Delegate  from  Lackawanna  County:  We  have  people  of  all 
nationalities.  We  feel  that  it  is  our  duty,  when  an  •  application  is 
made  for  relief,  to  grant  it,  and  investigate  it  afterwards.  We  have 
learned  that  while  investigating  a  case  the  applicant  may  he  hungry 
or  without  a  place  to  sleep.  If  we  find  the  applicant  is  worthy  we 
continue  to  grant  relief. 

Member  from  Fayette  County:  We  do  the  same  thing.  We  give 
five  or  ten  dollars  and  after  papers  are  made  out  we  go  and  inves- 
tigate. We  don't  propose  to  have  anyone  in  Fayette  County  go  hungry. 
We  have  a  man  in  the  Home  who  used  to  be  Assistant  Superintendent 
in  one  of  the  biggest  mines  in  our  county.  It  would  be  a  disgrace  to 
let  such  men  go  hungry.  I  think  we  should  give  some  aid,  every  time, 
and  then  investigate. 

Mr  Mackin:  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentlemen  from  Fayette 
what  are  the  ordinary  orders  for  out-door  relief  in  his  county: 

Mr.  Dugan  (Fayette)  we  Give  from  ten  to  twenty  dollars,  as  a  rule. 

Mr.  J.  McB.  Roob  of  Allegheny  here  presented  the  following  Report 
and  Memorial  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Srodes,  which  was  read  to  the 
Convention  by  Mr.  Colborn: 


IN   MEMORI  AM. 

Dr.  James  Lewis  Srodes. 

WHEREAS,  This  Association  has  received  the  sad  intelligence 
of  the  death  of  Dr.  James  Lewis  Srodes,  who  died  on  the  26th  of 
September  1913. 

AND  WHEREAS,  In  the  death  of  Dr.  Srodes  this  Association  has  - 
lost  a  valued  and  loyal  supporter,  the  Community  a  good  and  honored 
citizen,   the  Medical  Society  an  eminent  and  trusted  physician,  his 
family  a  loving  and  intelligent  husband  and  father. 
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AND  WHEREAS,  This  Association  desires  to  record  its  testimony 
of  the  worth  and  value  of  Dr.  Srodes  as  a  member,  and  as  far  as 
may  perpetuate  his  memory  and  worth. 

THEREFORE  be  it  Resolved.  That  the  Association  of  Directors 
of  the  Poor  and  Charities  of  Pennsylvania,  in  convention  assembled, 
hereby  express  their  sorrow  in  the  death  of  Doctor  James  Lewis 
Scrodes,  late  Superintendent  of  the  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  at 
Woodville.  That  Dr.  Scrodes  was  a  physician  of  eminent  ability  and 
great  skill,  his  long  experience  in  caring  for  the  insane  will  make  the 
vacancy  caused  by  his  death  difficult  to  fill. 

That  his  life  was  one  of  usefulness  and  dedicated  to  the  up- 
building of  his  fellow  man,  wherever  he  was  the  sunlight  of  good 
cheer  and  the  wholesomeness  of  genuine  friendship  was  there. 
His  loyalty  and  wise  counsels  at  the  Annual  Meetings  of  this  Asso- 
ciation will  be  sadly  missed,  and  has  endeared  him  in  the  hearts  of 
the  members,  who  will  long  cherish  his  memory. 

RESOLVED,  That  these  resolutions  be  printed  in  the  Report  of 
the  proceedings  of  this  Convention,  and  that  a  copy  be  sent  to  the 
family  of  the  deceased. 

J.  McROBB 

L.  C.  COLBORN 

E.  P.  GOULD 


BIOGRAPHY  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  DR.  JAMES  LEWIS  SRODES. 

JAMES  LEWIS  SRODES  was  a  native  of  Allegheny  County,  Penn- 
sylvania. He  received  his  early  education  at  the  Common  Schools 
of  Allegheny  County  and  at  Woodlawn  Academy,  Beaver  County.  He 
then  attended  the  State  Normal  School  at  Indiana,  Pa.  where  he 
graduated  with  honors.  Afterwards  he  received  a  course  of  classical 
training  at  Adriam  College,  Michigan.  Afterwards  attended  the  Medical 
Department  of  the  University  of  Western  Pennsylvania  and  graduated 
therefrom  in  1887. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  National  Guards  of  Pennsylvania  for  ten 
years  and  was  surgeon  of  Battery  B.  during  the  Spanish  War. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  during  the 
session  of  1899-1900.  He  practiced  medicine  in  Wilkinsburg  for  nine 
years.  Was  Physician  in  chief  in  charge  of  the  Allegheny  County 
Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Woodville  from  1902  until  1911,  when  he 
was  elected  Superintendent  of  same  and  so  continued  until  the  date 
of  his  death.  He  was  elected  and  served  as  President  of  Association 
of  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  Charities  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  year 
1907,  and  presided  at  the  Convention  at  Meadville. 


Mr.  A.  S.  Miller  of  Pittsburg  read  the  following  memorial  and 
sketch  of  the  life  of  Di.  Scrodes: 

RESOLUTIONS     OF     RESPECT     TO     JAMES     LEWIS  SRODES 

DECEASED, 

On  the  Twenty-sixth  day  of  September,  1913,  the  beloved  Super- 
intendent of  the  Allegheny  County  Home  and  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 
at  the  age  of  Fifty-one,  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  as  his  sun  had  climbed 
to  its  high  meridan,  heard  the  sunset  gun  warning  that  his  day's 
work  was  done;  the  task  dropped  from  his  hand  unfinished  and  like 
a  tired  child,  he  fell  asleep. 

James  Lewis  Srodes  was  a  native  of  Allegheny  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, receiving  his  early  education  at  the  common  schools,  and  at 
Woodlawn  Academy,  then  he  attended  the  State  Normal  School  at 
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indiana  Penna ,  where  he  graduated  with  honors.  Afterwards  he 
received  a  course  of  training  at  Adrian  College,  Michigan,  and  then  at- 
tend the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania and  graduated  therefrom  in  1887.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Sonal  Guard  of  Pennsylvania  for  ten  years,  and  was  surgeon  o 
■Rntterv  B  during  the  Spanish  War.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Le0is 
Sire  of  PennLytvaixia  during  the  Session  of  1899-1900.  He  was  sur- 
Leon  in  chief  in  charge  of  the  Allegheny  County  Home  and  Hospital 
for  the  Insane  at  Woodville,  Pennsylvania,  from  1902  until  1911,  when 
he  was  elected  Superintendent  of  the  same,  and  so  remained  until  the 

dateit0fiShihttdingthand  proper  that  the  Directors  of  the  Institution  with 
which  he  was  connected  give  expression  to  the  virtues  of  him  who 
departed  this  life,  and  to  turn  our  thoughts  to  the  life  beyond. 

It  is  consoling  to  have  a  vivid  realization  of  a  continuation  here- 
after of  association  and  friendship  with  those  whom  we  know  and 
Sv^-these  thoughts  and  busy  hopes  urge  us  on  to  nobler  and  higher 

ideaS'r  Srodes  was  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  endowment  and 
qualifications;  he  was  a  man  among  a  thousand  for  the  work  m 
which  he  was  engaged.  He  was  a  specialist  m  nervous  and  mental 
diseases  and  an  Alienist  of  high  rank,  and  was  so  recognized  by  the 
medical  profession  throughout  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  amonfa 
his  co-workers  in  the  broad  field  of  Charity. 

He  was  a  man  of  Honor,  the  spirit  of  honor  moved  his  conduc 
with  the  purpose  of  sincerity  and  integrity,  which  characterized 
his  lifo 

He 'was  Sincere.  High  moral  convictions  and  integrity  of  pur- 
pose dominated  his  actions.  He  measured  his  life  by  that  higher  and 
nobler  conception  of  humanity  that  is  true,  real  and  genuine. 

He  was  a  man  of  Kindly  Heart  and  stability  of  purpose  and  the 
elements  of  character  which  command  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
every  man  who  admires  integrity. 

He  was  a  man  of  Practical  Efflciencey-that  is,  a  man  of  use- 
fulness He  gave  sedulous  attention  to  the  improvement  and  the 
growing  wants  of  the  splendid  Institution  known  as  the  Allegheny 
County  Home  and  Hospital  for  the  Insane  never  neglecting  an 
opportunity  to  add  to  its  beauty  and  its  usefulness,  as  well  as  to  the 
individual  Comfort  and  happiness  of  its  inmates-a  few  poor  the ,  unfor- 
tunates, the  suffering,  gathered  out  of  the  great  army  °* 

who  d^ethVen  ^brings  sunshine  into  the  lives  of  others. '  Everyone 
who  heard  the  universal  expression  of  sorrow,  and  the  tou  hms 
words  spoken  regarding  him  by  the  employees  on  the  da y  of  his 
funeral,  was  convinced  that  he  had  brought  sunshine  into  the  lives 

°f  'DTslodes  had  naturally  a  happy  abundance  of  wit  and  humor 
andDarnSadmirable   faculty  for Jellmg,  a ^-g^J  J-g 

^trduty^He  was  ever'an  Sulgent  father  and  a    faithful  husband. 

The  music  of  home  was  sweet  to  him;  he  had  a  happy  home 

The  music  ot  nome  kindliness  of  heart  and  broad  humanity 

and  his  view  ^f  lT  was  always  charitable  and  optimistic.  It  «- 
ana  nis  \iew •  fellow  men.    He  was  a  tender  and  kind 
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^na  was  con^eons  in  ail  «jg  £  S?SlSS 

"•The  sufferings  of  tw.  present  » IJ™,  °££ttxi  „a  looking  on 

knew   him.  e  on  this  earth.     From  the 

He  had  lam  down  to  rise  no  m  ed  foreyer;  but 

shifting  scenes  in  the  panorama  £  Me ^  he  P  ^  remain 

the  work  he  performed,  and  the  ewmy «  associated 
nsp'ation  to  his  friends  ^espeexal g .to  »*eetives.  When 
with  him  in  his  labors  among  the  de pend e  ^  can  ^0 

all  is  said  and  done,  it  still  rf^\*fpower  to  see  it,  so  it  can  toe 
is  to  do  his  duty  as  G°d  ^ves  him  the  1 owe 

said  of  James  Lewis  Sro des   that^he,  ^me  t0  him>  he  answered  the 
and  when  "Twilight  and  evening  call    came  ^  feeble 

summons  without  a  tremor -  or  * .  tear .  and  ca     y        ^  drapery  of 
wasted  body  down  to  rest     .  ^\  °^ant  dreams." 
his  couch  about  him  and  lies  down  to  pleasan  ^  ^  ^  ag 

Today  the  kindly  _  voice   which  so  o: ten  pleasure 
he  met  us,  fe  hushed  m  death    The  eyes  w  ^  ^  £rie 

us,  are  closed  forever.    The  hands,  wn  ^  responslVe 

grasp,  are  folded  across  his  bi  east     The  heart  complexion 
to  every  appeal  for  human  sympathy,  is  stiuea. 

must  we  all  come  at  last.  because  in  this  life  we 

We  rejoice  that  we  knew  him,  we         ^  his  Uke  again. 

shall  see  his  face  no  more,  nor  soon  sha. 11  look  uP  beautiful  char. 
-We  followed  his  mortal  remains  out  spreading  elms 

tiers  Cemetery,  along  its  winding  avenue s  und «J he  spr 

and  oaks,  to  the  open  grave  banked  wit*  roses  a  the 

Si  S  £=S  -ersVth^ 

Stof  no  moTe,  ^hW^O^,  .or  crying,  nor 
££  any  more,  for  the  first  things  are  passed ^way.  ^ 
Finally,  as  we  consider  the  many  side d  char act  r  o  ^ 
great  executive  ability  in  the  ^titutaon  J^anity,  his  kindliness  of 
work,  his  skill  as  an  expert  m  the  field  of  ™ry,  ^ 
manner,  and  his  large  heartedness,  we  are '  ™°;e^°bodJ' of  Brutus 
language  of  Marc  Anthony  as  he  look  ed  ™?n  *Je^JJ  D  *  eness 
on  the  battle  field  of  Phillippi  applies  with  tar  more  app 
to  James  Lewis  Srodes  than  to  Brutus;  lementg 

ff^Tlff^^— ^  up 
Ad^to  all  the  woria  JThis  ^^death  of  Dr. 

STJTi  ^  the  same  forwarded  to  the 

family  of  Dr.  Srodes. 

Collorni8  Ourteeodf  Aspect  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Srodes  I  move 
ZZTT^cToT^s  agreed  to  and  the  Convention 
was  adjourned. 

LUNCHEON. 

M  one  o'clock  on  Wednesday  Ocjtoer  IJthJie  <"J5£(|™t  * 
Wannamaker's  store  upon  mvitatao? l  ot  the  Board  ot  ^  ^ 

S^fanSe^»^^^  -tailed  in  the 
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Esyptiom  music  room,  which  was  most  thoroughly  enjoyed    Thev  were 

(Wednesday,  October  15,  1913) 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  ' 

hi    vIn  ^enlnS  this  luncheon  and  Session  of  the  Convention  made  nossi 
ble  by  the  hospitality  of  our  hosts,  the  Children's  Aid  Society  it  is  «Hn- 

week.     One   hundred    l/J  ?  T  ^  Pa™  fr0m  *2-50  to  per 

hy  theTand  with^ufcoS  {^^J*™1*    ^  W  W°rk  18 

us  in  the  of  TaSn-  dX;t     \^ne  S°me  exceptional  work  for 

condition  nTakes  t  to£„«iwt  +  °Mfen  whose  Physical  or  mental 
For  instanc  ,  the  Society i  wi  H^f  ^f™  t0  &n  °rdinary  institution, 
who  still  ne  d  some  2,^,  '      S  children  the  Hospital, 

doctor  in  the  home   ^  In  Ifl     '  ^  be  SiVen  by  the  fami1^ 

children.    The  effic  en  v  of  Sn™  Car/takers  who  build  up  anemic 

trated  by  the  prosre^  of  <™    °r   ^  C°Untry  caretakers  is  ilhu,, 

she  was  defective   wls  kent  /n  iif  +    6  &ge  °f  tW0  years'  and'  because 
age  of  six  years      AUhnni         f  1SStltulion  until  she  reached  the 
»u   years.     Although   constantly   with    other   chilrlror,    i„  *-v, 

Swf ''CI  'J  a,,™ta"'»  «  «»  Hospital  SchoS,  she  »*S  learnea 
former  backwardness  and  th.  f„S  «  .    I         W6"    c»"sl««ins  her 

is  din?  rtneTe^rS 

O,  "1%o(;„hd,r„E,h'py,aceT"„ftha  w°e£„S—  .VT.*^ 

only  lived  two  dLJl»  rl™JZ  m  *°?  'a  precanous  condition  that  he 
»  Par  cent  i  SUi^^^SSS.*"  ™°  <8 
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one  year  of  age.  Of  the  5,000  deaths  last  year  in  Philadelphia  during 
the  first  year  of  life,  38  per  cent  died  during  the  first  month,  and 
56  per  cent  under  three  months.  The  greatest  mortality,  as  you  know, 
is  among  foundlings,  especially  in  institutions,  where  we  have  had 
a  mortality  rate  as  high  as  90  per  cent.  The  condition  of  the  other 
19  children  when  taken  by  the  Children's  Aid  Society  to  be  placed  with 
wet-nurses  was  as  follows: — 7  foundlings  were  in  a  very  precarious 
condition,  11  were  far  below  normal  in  nutrition  and  development,  and 
only  3  could  be  said  to  be  in  good  condition.  The  report  of  last  spring 
showed  that  these  19  children  were  all  normal  in  weight,  and  develop- 
ment; 5  had  been  removed  from  wet-nurses  and  were  in  ordinary 
boarding  homes  in  the  country,  while  5  had  been  placed  with  families 
for  adoption.  The  remaining  9  were  still  with  their  original  wet-nurses. 
Address  by  Dr.   Martin  G.  Brumbaugh. 

Chairman  Neff  here  introduced  Dr.  Martin  G.  Brumbaugh,  Supt. 
of   Public    Schools,    Philadelphia,    who    was    received   with  applause 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  learned  this  morning,  for  the  first  time,  that 
I  was  on  this  program,  and  for  the  first  time  saw  the  subject  to 
which  I  am  asked  to  respond:  therefore  I  have  no  prepared  speech — ■ 
unless  you  allow  Dr.  Neff's  speech  to  be  substituted  for  mine. 

The  first  thought  that  entered  my  mind  as  I  looked  over  this  group 
of  people  was  this;  what  specific  interest  have  these  people  in 
education,  as  a  function  of  society?  Their  business  is  to  look  after 
the  poor  and  see  that  they  are  properly  cared  for:  yei 
it  is  true  every  man  and  woman  in  this  world  who  has 
the  care  of  a  child  or  a  group  of  children  is  directly,  and  educationally 
responsible  to  society.  We  have  the  fundamental  doctrine  that  the 
safety  of  our  institutions  and  the  progress  of  society  is  conditioned 
upon  the  education  of  the  masses.  Therefore  the  one  fundamental 
question  to  which  we  must  address  ourselves  is  the  problem  of  making 
education  universal  in  America:  By  doing  that  we  not  only  lessen 
crime  and  pauperism,  but  we  add  to  the  happiness  of  the  individual 
and  the  stability  of  the  government. 

In  many  of  our  County  Homes  in  Pennsylvania  there  are  groups 
of  children  under  the  care  of  the  commissioners  of  the  poor:  Let  me 
ask  you  to  see  to  it,  as  a  solemn  obligation  upon  you,  that  everyone 
of  those  children  shall  receive  as  fine  an  education  as  it  is  possible 
for  you  give  to  that  child.  You  can  do  nothing  that  will  be  more 
far-reaching  in  its  effects  than  to  educate  these  children. 

I  am  asked  to  point  out  the  effect  of  education  upon  pauperism. 
I  don't  know  the  effect,  but  I  do  know  this:  I  think  you  will  all  under- 
stand my  point:  The  great  bulk  of  the  people  who  are  knocking  at 
your  doors  for  care  and  assistance  are  those  who  did  not  receive  an 
education,  or  the  right  kind  of  an  education.  If  they  had  been  properly 
educated  the  probabilities  are  they  would  not  be  asking  for  alms  at 
the  hands  of  the  Commonwealth. 

We  should  address  ourselves  seriously  to  the  task  of  making  it 
impossible  for  any  child  to  grow  up  in  Pennsylvania  without  becoming 
educated  to  the  degree  of  self-support  and  self-respect. 

It  has  been  found,  in  another  State  where  the  matter  has  been 
investigated,  that  92  per  cent  of  these  people  had  not  learned  to  read 
and  write:  8  per  cent  could  read  and  write,  and  that  8  per  cent  of  the 
population  in  that  State  committed  88  per  cent  of  the  crime  and  the 
92  per  cent,  of  the  lettered  citizens  of  that  State  committed  but  12 
per  cent  of  the  crime. 

I  am  not  saying  that  pauperism  and  crime  go  together:  but  I  am 
pointing  out,  in  a  broad  way,  that  if  you  want  a  self-reliant  and 
self-supporting  society  you  must  see  to  it  that  every  unit  in  that 
society  shall  be  properly  educated. 

I  believe  that  the  next  step  that  this  State  and  City  must  take 
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must  be  such  a  reorganization  of  its  school  activities  as  to  guarantee 
S  society  Uiat  the  outgrowth  of  the  school  shall  be  a  framed  person 
capable  of  earning  his  bread  in  the  community:  which  means  some 
device  ta the  educational  machinery  by  which  we  can  guarantee  to 
Sty  not  merely  educated  people,  but  effectively  educated  people. 
There  is  a  great  difference  in  knowing  a  thing  in  a  bookish  way  and 
to a way  that  counts,  in  the  industrial  and  moral  world.  A  great ^many 
of  the  community  are  nice  people  to  put  in  a  band-box  a^  teed  with 
a  sooon  but  perfectly  useless  to  society,  I  want  you  to  help  us  as 
we  wUl  help  vou,  to  so  recast  the  work  that  when  the  pupils  leave  school 
thev  will  be  self-supporting  and  useful  members  of  society 

There  is  another  phase  to  this:  Much  of  the  work  of  this  world 
is  done  by  people  who  are  straining  every  bit  of  their  energy  to  do 
their  work.  What  they  lack  is  that  little  margin  of  ability  beyond 
Se  ne'ds  of  the  day,  which  makes  it  possible  for  them  to  husband 
their  resources  and  enjoy  their  work.  When  a  man  must  use  n  the 
early  morning  and  toil  until  the  evening  hour  he  goes  back  to  his 
home  weary  and  tired,  and  there  is  little  joy  or  comfort  to  those  with. 

WhTwouldiVUke  to  put  into  your  minds  the  thought  that  the  training 
of  our  young  people* should  be  in  the  line  of  earning  their  bread^u 
to  be  happy:    You  ought  to  throw  around  every  child  m  the  Common 
wealth  the  opportunity  to  be  happy  in  his  work.    It  is  our  business 
To  supervise  the  happiness  of  our  people  with  the  same  care  we  now 
supervise  their  labor.    When  we  do  that  we  will  resolve  a  lot^f  this 

PaUPnef| ? t04lZm  addressed  by  Mrs.  Edward  S.  Lindsey 

of  Warren:      mrs.  EDWARD  S.  LINDSEY'S  ADDRESS 

Mrs  Lindsey:  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen:  In  the _  first 
place  I  repudiate  the  idea  that  I  could  give  an  address,  as  I  could  not 
make  an  address.  I  have  grown  sensitive  to  speaking  m  public.  The 
other  day  I  received  an  invitation  to  hear  Helen  Kellar  speak,  and  the.e 
lines  occurred  "We  thought  it  would  be  of  P*  ^  »2 
Lindsey   for  you   to   see   what   has   been   accomplished   by  a  silent 

D  ( J-jH-  tig"  iiT- ) 

W°miathink  you  would  be  very  glad  if  you  could  add  what  Mr.  Snugging 
did  to  the  announcement  of  a  birth  in  his  family:  Born,  to  Mr .  and 
Mrs.  Snuggins  a  son:  this  completes  our  sixteenth  child.  (Laughter) 

This  completes  my  sixteenth  speech,  and  I  will  not  be  guilty  or 

an0tiehave  the  great  honor  and  pleasure  of  representing  the  Ladies 
Aid  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania.  The  work  '  is  entirely 
conducted  by  voluntary  service.  Tou  will  realize  what  that  means  when 
you  understand  that  the  soldiers  in  our  ranks  are  all  busy r Joules 
and  mothers-and  some  of  them  are  suffragettes  and  have  to  take 

care  of  their  husbands  ^  fi4  adoot- 

We  have  taken  care  of  6686  children.    Last  year  we  had  64  adopt 
ions     We  have  no  hesitancy,  as  the  boys  say  in  throwing  bouquets 

^  TwantCietoyspeak  of  one  thing  that  I  think  isn't  generally  under- 
'      t  that   is   that  before   we  take   the   children   we   make  every 

fffort"to  keep  the  family  together.  A  large  part  of  our  work  consist, 
mothers  keep  their  own  children,  and  in  this  we  have  been 
v"ery  succe^ul  if  one  case  we  kept  three  little  Italian  children 
Lr  six  months,  and  then  returned  them  to  their  father,  and  that 
home ™  «  made.  I  don't  think  we  could  be  said  to  specialize:  We 
?uTthe  most  informal  bureau,  in  the  most  unblushing  way.  I  was  called 
flown  once  for  putting  in  an  advertisement  that  my  husband  didn  t 
apZve  of, 'because  "said  'Wanted:  By  E.  S.  Lindsey  a .  Home  for 
bright   colored   babies."  (Laughter) 
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  rr^^7^7^ribu^to  the       s^ort  we 

In  our  work  I  want  to  f**  1  &    >t  think  it  would  be  possi- 

receive  from  our  Director ,  of  the  ^JoZ^  in  the  rural  districts 
ble  to  accomplish  the ,  work  * e  «°  lon  of  our  Directors^  1 
if     it     were     not  c° £  t0   the   Directors    of   the  Poor 

think   we   can   be    of   great   beneh  ^         ^  ^  q£ 

H  seems  to  ^  ^f^^f £  Jonnny  and  the  ladies  can  get  it  out 

to  make  a  pair  ot  breecnes  saving  to  the  County. 

of  a  yard  and  a  eighth  it  is  so t0  dictate  t0  the  County 

I  don't  think  any  ot  oui  ladies  aesrre  eT)endellt  children,  only  to 
officers  how  they  shall  take  care  of  to ^  dependent  ^       ^  ^ 
co-operate  with  them  m  every  way  for  the  ng.suffering  organi- 

I  have  known  children  to  be  placed  by  tms  s  somewhere 
zation,  in  six  different  homes;  birLwe  ne^er  lose  la  th  ^  ^ 
there  is  a  home  wwtmg^  fthe  last  alternative  before 

will  grow  into  part  of  the  family.  ._|  institution.  We  keep  on  until 
Z^SL^tr^r  ^^mother  has  found  a  child 

you  hear  Mrs.  so  and  so  nasn  i  any  0 

S^C—  Mrs    Loni,  C.  Madeira,  of  P»- 
delphia  who  addressed  the  Meeting  as  follows: 

THE  CHILDREN'S  AID  SOCIETY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

Mrs    Louis  C.  Madeira,  Vice-President,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

State,  having  h.ad«a rter,  m  ^'^J^l™  ^  incorporated 
bure  or  Philadelphia  offices.  ^>MT    •» Asa„ciat,on 

-  S»r  sussv 

for  eases  for  which  no  institution  provides,  it  makes  provision. 
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We  are  trying  to  accomplish  four  things;  1st  to  keep  in  our 
office  information  concerning  every  child-caring  institution  of  the  citv 
and  a  list  of  private  family  homes  both  in  the  city  and  the  surround£ 
country  where  children  can  be  received  and  cared  for,  so  thaf  we  m 

SoT     2nTyTo™  ?  ^  ^  °*  child— *d  Jus?  what  can  be 

done.  2nd.  To  use  existing  institutions  and  create  no  new  one  3rd 
To  scatter  children  into  private  homes  and  small  institutions  rather' 
than  to  congregate  them  into  large  ones.  4th.  To  put  the  support  of 
a  child  upon  its  legal  guardians,  whenever  possible  "  suPP°rt  ot 

The  new  Society  immediately  began  to  take  an  active  interest  in 

In   Z  Chldren  Wh°  f°Und  their  ™W  into  varioCaTmsho^ses 

m  the  State  and  it  was  active  in  securing  an  enactment  bv  thf 
Legislature  of  1882  of  an  "Act  to  Prohibit  the  Receiving  and  DetamX 

renC  This  IL  T^L^  t0  f°r  the  °are  of  *  S 

by  o^Z^^^:z  SoflS^JS^«  7fi signed 

an  ~|  rasa 

effect  January  "S/  V^"?  °f  the  neW  law  Which  ^  ^ 
eiLeci  January  l,  1884.     By  this  law,  all  children  between  2  and  i« 

years  old,  not  crippled  or  idiotic,  must  be  provided  for'Tn  one  of  "three 

h    They  may  be  placed in  respectable  private  families. 

2.  They  may  be  placed  in  some  child-caring  institution 

3.  Industrial  schools  and  homes  may  be  created     !!„  *  ♦ 
or  by  any  two  or  more  counties  acting  Together       *     y  ""^J 

met  taeOrSer  test  fmfif?  °f  ^  °f  Pem«  which 
passed  two   resolut  ons      1       Somerset  after  lon*  deliberation, 

almshouses  orTndt Si  -  LnZ TSLM^  °f 
ofan?  kid"'!?  thfs  ^aTr&SS 

and  in  Massachus^fw^Veat  suclesT"  ^  °Ut  in  N6W 

o  all  S^S^^S  ?  be-?m°Ved  fr01" ^--TlmThdouCseSta°n^ 
cLrgelo  y^r  county!     6  deSCriptl0n  wh°  *»*  hereafter  become  a 

f,",7lJ)«iP^.  t*  t0.secure  boarding-places  for  these  children  in  care 

mmmmm 

keephS° £2  that  C°mmitS  theSe  Children  to  3™ 

all  £  be  mdl  Knr;Se?7,reSP'0nsibl'e  to  you>  ana  sho^  at 
whereabout  ^L^Tot^?^  *  '°  ^ 

♦i.  AS  J,°"r  county  is  made  chargeable  by  law  with  the  sunnort  of 
these  children,  we  should  depend  on  you  forthe  appropriation  o^wL?- 
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ever  sum  you  might  deem  fair  and  reasonable  for  the  payment  of 
their  board.  Seeking  only  the  good  of  these  unfortunates  children, 
we  offer  the  services  of  our  Society  and  of  its  agent,  free  of  charge. 

The  Children's  Aid  Society,  being  duly  chartered  is  wholly,  de- 
voted to  the  care  of  destitute  children.  By  paying  a  moderate  sum 
for  their  board,  we  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  places  for  them  in 
respectable  families;  and  we  believe  it  possible  to  secure  such  a  home 
for  every  one  of  the  children  who  are  to  be  removed  from  the  alms- 
houses, and  that  this  is  the  surest  way  to  remove  them  from  the 
disgrace  and  peril  of  pauperism." 

To-day,  the  Children's  Aid  Society  of  Pennsylvania  has  in  its  care 
Children  committed  to  it  from  23  different  Poor  Boards  and  from  14 
Juvenile  Courts.  We  also  have  children  from  many  public 
and  private  institutions  and  those  received  direct  from  parents,  making 
the  whole  number  in  our  care  over  1800  children.  To  look  after  these 
children  last  year  our  visitors  made  1153  calls  in  various  parts  of 
eastern  Pennsylvania  to  inspect  homes  offered  for  children,  and  paid  6,343 
visits  in  various  sections  of  our  wide  territory  to  look  after  the  welfare 
of  children  previously  placed.  These  statistics  give  only  a  mere  hint 
as  to  the  widespread  activities  of  the  Society  at  the  present  time. 
So  far  as  its  resources  will  permit,  the  Children's  Aid  Society  is 
willing  to  continue  to  extend  its  co-operation  with  the  Directors  of 
the  Poor  in  caring  for  homeless  and  neglected  children.  To  this  end, 
the  Society  is  also  ready  to  co-operate  with  County  Children's  Aid  So- 
cieties and  other  charitable  organizations  throughout  its  territory  in 
eastern  or  central  Pennsylvania. 

Mrs.  Madeira's  remarks  were  received  with  applause. 


Dr.  Frank  Woodbury,  Secretary  of  Committee  on  Lunacy,  read  the 
following  interesting   Paper,   which   was   received   with  applause. 

REMARKS  BY  DR.  FRANK  WOODBURY,  SECRETARY  TO  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  LUNACY 
The  Insane:  Increase,  Care,  Housing,  Relief. 

The  topic  assigned  me  in  this  symposium — "The  Insane:  Increase, 
Housing,  Care  and  Relief" — is  somewhat  comprehensive  for  a  ten  minute 
talk — and  one  of  them  has  already  gone,  so  I  must  be  as  brief  as 
possible. 

The  first  sub-division,  the  question  as  to  the  increase  of  the  in- 
sane, I  can  dismiss  by  saying  that  I  do  not  believe  that  there  has  been 
during  the  last  few  years  any  extraordinary  increase  in  the  total  nu- 
ber  of  the  insane.  The  number  under  treatment  in  our  hospitals 
including  private  institutions  is  about  17,500,  who  have  been  com- 
mitted as  insane.  During  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  there  has  been 
a  regular  increase  of  about  500  per  year.  I  therefore  very  much 
doubt  the  statement  that  there  is  any  alarming  increase 
in  insanity  among  civilized  communities,  which  the  newspapers  and 
monthly  magizines  seem  so  fond  of  asserting. 

In  fact,  when  we  speak  of  the  statistics  of  insanity,  we  usually 
refer  to  the  tabulated  admissions  into  institutions,  and  the  total  num- 
ber under  institutional  treatment  at  a  certain  time.  But  manifestly 
this  is  more  related  to  the  available  capacity  than  to  the  actual  number 
of  existing  cases  in  the  community. 

It  has  been  remarked  in  the  1904  report  by  the  United  States 
Census  Bureau,  that  the  greatest  increase  reported  came  from  those 
States  in  which  additional  accomdation  had  been  recently  provided, 
and  was  therefore  more  of  an  indication  of  increased  institutional 
provision  than  it  was  of  any  increase  in  insanity. 

Concerning  the  "housing"  of  the  insane,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind 
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that  the  fact  that  a  man  is  insane  is  not  of  itself  sufficient  warrant 
under  the  Lunacy  Law  of  1883,  for  committing  the  patient  to  a  hos- 
pital for  the  insane.  The  physicians'  certificate  must  not  only  give 
the  fact  that  the  patient  is  believed  to  be  insane,  but  also  that  the 
"disease  is  of  a  character  which,  in  their  opinion,  requires  that  the 
person  should  be  placed  in  a  hospital  or  other  establishment  where 
the  insane  are  detained  for  care  and  treatment." 

As  regards  the  "care,"  he  shall  receive,  it  must  be  subject  to  the 
supervision  of  the  Committee  on  Lunacy  and  satisfactory  to  the  Board 
of  Public  Charities.  Of  course  competent  medical  attention  is  an  es- 
sential requirement;  the  welfare  of  the  patient  is  of  primary  consid- 
eration. He  receives  also  hygienic  care,  including  proper  diet,  a  com- 
fortable bed,  and  out-door  exercise.  He  is  encouraged  to  perform 
work  or  light  employment,  suited  to  his  ability,  and  amusements 
are  added  to  brighten  his  existence.  His  friends  are  urged  to  visit 
him  and  correspondence  is  encouraged,  by  providing  him  with  paper 
and  postage  stamps.  Letters  may  be  written  monthly  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Lunacy,  and  personal  interviews,  or  special  investigations 
are  frequently  given  in  response  to  letters  from  patients. 

Now  with  regard  to  relief.  From  what  has  already  been  said, 
it  is  evident  that  everything  that  is  believed  to  be  possible  to  be  done 
to  relieve  the  unfortunate  condition  of  the  insane  patient,  is  now  being 
done  in  Pennsylvania. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature,  appropriations  were  made 
for  the  ensuing  two  years,  for  the  relief  of  the  insane,  amounting 
to  $5,683,343.  If  we  add  to  this  the  amount  appropriated  for  the 
Feeble-minded  $1,921,465  we  have  a  total  of  $7,604,808  which  Penn- 
sylvania will  spend  in  1913  and  1914  for  the  relief  of  the  mental 
defective  and  insane,  and  which  is  about  one  dollar  per  capita  of 
the  population  of  our  Commonwealth. 

As  regards  the  quality  of  custodial  care  given  to  the  insane  in 
our  State  hospitals,  and  as  a  rule  in  the  smaller  County  hospitals,  it 
is  equal  to  the  highest  standard  anywhere.  You  will  be  glad  to  hear 
that  our  indigent  insane  are  humanely  and  generously  provided  for. 

I  can  assure  you  that  mechanical  restraint  in  Pennsylvania  has 
greatly  declined  of  recent  years.  It  is  carefully  supervised,  and 
attendants  are  forbidden  to  use  it  unless  ordered  by  a  physician,  and 
a  regular  report  of  the  cases  under  restraint  is  made  each  month 
to  the  Committee  on  Lunacy.  You  will  be  glad  to  learn  also  that  at 
least  one  of  our  large  State  hospitals  mechanical  restraint  has  been 
entirely  abandoned,  within  the  past  year. 

But  you  will  ask  me  what  about  the  rusty  shackles,  and  rattling 
chains,  the  fiendish  acts  of  barbarity,  and  other  tales  of  horrors  to 
make  the  flesh  creep,  that  we  read  about  occasionally  in  the  news- 
papers? I  can  only  say  that  these  stories  come  within  the  category 
of  "important  if  true." 

The  Committee  when  first  organized  some  thirty  years  ago 
discovered  some  evils  such  as  were  pointed  out  by  Dorothy  Dix  in  her 
report  to  the  Legislature  in  1845,  but  they  were  abolished  at  the  time, 
and  do  not  exist  at  the  present  time  in  Pennsylvania.  Our 
institutions  for  the  insane  are  open  to  visitors,  and  there  are  no  dark 
rooms  or  padded  cells.  Any  one  who  observes  any  abuse  of  patients, 
can  report  it  to  the  Committee  and  such  complaints  will  always  be 
courteously  received  and  promptly  investigated. 
Chairman  Neff: 


We  will  now  hear  from  the  czar  of  the  Association:    Mr  Colborn: 
Mr.  Colborn:     The  proceedings  today  have  been  very  interesting, 
and  I  think  everyone  has   enjoyed   them.     After  partaking  of  this 
luncheon,  or  this  banquet,  I  feel  like  a  man  I  heard  of:     He  was  a 
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drunkard  and  was  abusive  to  his  family,  but  he  told  them  he  was 
-Etc T  reform:  He  told  them  one  night  that  he  had  been  a  good 
man  that  day  and  that  he  had  done  thus  and  so,  and  his  son  said 
™Pap,  there  is  one  thing  you  gorgot"  and  the  father  said  "what  is 
that"  and  the  boy  says"  licking  mam." 

After  being  so  royally  entertained  this  afternoon  I  cannot  refrain 
from  asking  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  given  to  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Children's  Aid  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  by  rising  vote. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  carried  unanimously,  by  rising  vote. 

Mr  Colborn  resuming:  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  giving 
you  a  bit  of  the  history  of  our  Association,  and  as  next  year  is  our 
40th  Aniversary  in  asking  that  we  have  a  great  celebration  m  honor 
of  the  event. 

OUR    FORTIETH    ANIVERSARY   AND    HISTORY   OF  THE 

ASSOCIATION 

Adversaries,  are  among  the  pleasant  things  of  life.  This  grand 
Old  City  will  ever  be  remembered,  as  often  as  the  Aniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Liberty,  is  Celebrated,  Bethany,  Calavey,  and  Philadelphia,  are 
the  places,  that  the  greatest  events  occurred,  that  have  ever  been 
recorded  in  the  Annals  of  History,  The  Birth  of  a  Savior,  The  Sac- 
rifice for  the  Redemption  of  the  World,  and  Liberty  and  Freedom 
to  a  great  Nation,  and  as  often  as  the  Anniversaries  of  these  great 
events  occur  the  people  rejoice,  and  Thanksgiving  and  greatful  praises 
rendered  to  an  Alwise  and  Loving  Father,  by  a  redeemed  and  liberated 
people  Many  events  have  taken  place  and  each  succeeding  Anniversary 
is  Celebrated,  each  Country,  Each  State,  and  each  County  have  some 
event  to  Celebrate  as  the  aniversary  recurs,  some  great,  and  many  wor- 
thy to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  event,  perhaps  our  own  beloved 
Country  have  more  great  events,  worthy  of  Celebrating  their  Am- 
versaries  than  anv  other,  among  the  numerous  events  that  have 
taken  place  within  the  past  half  Century,  and  within  the  boarders  of 
Our  Commonwealth,  was  the  organizing  of  the  Association  of  Directors 
of  the  Poor  and  Charities  of  Pennsylvania,  an  organization  that  has 
accomplished  more  good,  been  the  means  of  bringing  about  more  re- 
forms, have  secured  more  Legislation  in  the  interest  of,  and  in  the 
care  of  the  Poor,  Unfortunate  and  afflicted  Citizens  of  the  State,  than 
any  other  organization,  such  an  Association  has  had  no  equals,  or  none 
superior.  Such  an  Association  we  are  here  holding  its  39th  Annual 
Convention,  extolling  its  virtures,  and  rejoicing  over  the  great  good 
it  has  been  the  means  of  accomplishing. 

In  the  Fall  of  1875,  through  the  effort  of  R.  D.  McGonnigle,  and 
D.  C.  Hultz,  of  the  Allegheny  City  Home  a  number  of  Gentlemen 
connected  with  the  various  Alms-house  of  Allegheny  County,  gathered 
together  and  agreed  upon  the  forming  of  an  "Association  of  Directors 
of  the  Poor  and  Board  of  Public  Charities;  at  this  meeting  there  were 
R.  D.  Mc  Gonnigle,  John  Herron,  J.  W.  Bell,  Henry  Chalfant,  Dr.  J.  B. 
Johnson,  S.  J.  Wainwright,  and  Dr.  Luther  Bakewell  Secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Public  Charities,  the  deplorable  condition  >vf  the  Aims- 
Houses  and  the  Hospitals  for  the  Insane,  throughout  the  State,  were 
discussed. 

It  was  agreed  that  a  call  be  made  for  a  Convention  to  be  held  in 
the  City  of  Altoona  on  the  19th,  of  January  1876,  at  which  meeting  ten 
Counties  of  the  States  were  represented,  on  the  19th,  of  Sept.  of  the 
same  year  the  Second  meeting  was  held  in  the  City  of  Lancaster,  after 
which  Annual  meetings  or  Conventions  were  held  in  the  Second  week 
of  Oct.  down  to  the  present.  The  Conventions  of  the  Association  were 
held  in  the  following  places.Lock  Haven  1877,  Pittsburg  1878,  Scranton 
1879,   Harrisburg  1880,   Erie   1881,   Somerset   1882.   Philadelphia  1883, 
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Greesburg  1884,  Philadelphia  1885,  Scranton  in  1886,  Gettysburg-  1887, 
Uniontown  1888,  Altoona  1889,  Lancaster  1890,  Reading-  1891,  Erie  1892, 
Williamsport  1893,  York  1894,  Philadelphia  1895,  Pittsburg  1896,  Scran- 
ton 1897,  Harrisburg  1898,  Erie  1899,  Wilkes  Barre  1900,  Altoona  1901. 
Somerset  1902,  Lancaster  1903,  Gettysburg  1904,  Washington  1905, 
Warren  1906,  Meadville  1907,  West  Chester  1908,  Bradford  1909,  Will- 
iamsport 1910,  Indiana  1911,  Erie  1912,  Philadelphia  1913. 

Erie  and  Philadelphia,  the  extreme  points  of  the  State  have  had 
this  Convention  meet  four  times,  they  are  favorite  places  for  holding 
these  Conventions.  These  two  Cities  situated  as  they  are  in  the 
extreme  North  west  and  South  east  of  Pennsylvania,  reminds  me  of 
the  story  I  heard  in  your  City  in  regard  to  a  young  man  applying  for 
a  divorce  he  was  from  this  city  and  his  wife  from  San  Francisco, 
he  would  go  any  place  to  live  west  of  Philadelphia,  and  she  declared  she 
would  not  live  no  place  East  of  San  Francisco,  the  Judge  hearing  the 
case  declared  emphatically  that  this  was  jio  ground  for  a  divorce, 
when  the  young  man  replied  that  this  was  all  the  ground  between  them. 

While  the  Association  has  held  its  Conventions  three  times  in 
Lancaster  and  Altoona,  twice  in  Scranton,  Harrisburg,  Williamspori;, 
Somerset  and  Pittsburg,  the  Conventions  have  increased  in  numbers 
and  interest  each  year,  and  more  places  are  asking  for  the  Association  to 
hold  the  Convention  at  other  places  than  before. 

The  name  of  the  Association  you  will  observe  was  styled,  Associa- 
tion of  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  Board  of  Public  Charities."  At 
the  Convention  held  at  York  in  1894,  the  name  was  changed  to 
Association  of  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  Charities  of  Pennsylvania, 
this  was  done  after  due  consideration,  and  selection  of  the  name  from 
quite  a  number  proposed,  this  Association  has  always  recognized  the 
Board  of  Public  Charities  as  the  Head  and  Authority  of  the  Charities 
of  the  State,  they  have  always  been  loyal  supporters  of  this  Asso- 
ciation, and  have  looked  to  them  for  the  solution  of  many  intriquet 
questions,  another  reason  that  the  name  was  changed,  that  it  might 
embrace  all  Charitable,  organizations  of  the  State,  the  Association  of 
Directors  of  the  Poor,  and  the  Association  of  the  Charities  of  Penn- 
sylvania, does  this  not  cover  every  phase  of  Charitable  work,  the 
Almshouse  is  the  basis  of  all  our  Charitable  work,  and  Institution, 
through  the  Almshouse  all  other  Societies  and  Institutions  have  come 
into  existence,  after  our  human  laws  were  passed  releaving  the 
Almshouses  from  the  care  of  the  Insane,  Idiotic,  Feeble-minded,  Hos- 
pitals, for  these  have  been  built,  wherein  the  insane  are  cared  for  and 
treated  our  Feeble  minded  schools  built  for  these,  while  following  in 
the  wakes  have  come  our  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  Blind  schools  not  of 
necessity  for  the  children  of  the  rich,  but  for  the  poor,  one  half,  yes. 
Three  fourths  of  the  Insane,  Idiotic  and  Feeble-minded  wards  of  the 
State  in  our  State  Institutions  are  there  through  the  human  efforts 
of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor.  Through  this  Association,  the  law  of 
1883  was  passed  prohibiting  children  between  the  ages  of  2  and  16 
years  from  being  detained  at  the  County  Homes,  and  through  this 
the  Children's  Aid  Societies  were  organized  to  care  for  the  children 
that  came  to  the  Directors  of  the  Poor,  I  have  neither  the  time  nor 
the  desire  to  follow  this  any  farther,  suffice  to  say  that  this  Asso- 
ciation has  been  equal  to  all  emergencies  in  solving  the  intriquet 
questions  that  have  presented  themselves  in  the  care  of  the  Poor  and 
unfortunate  citizens  and  working  out  a  wise  solution  of  them. 

The  Tramp  question,  the  Poor  Law  of  77,  the  removal  of  Children 
from  the  Poor  House  by  the  Act  of  1883,  the  reduction  of  the  cost  of 
care  of  the  Insane  in  our  State  Hospitals,  the  County  care  of  the  Insane 
by  the  Act  of  1897,  the  establishing  of  the  Chronic  Insane  Hospital. 
The  Feeble-minded  schools,  the  Hospital,  the  Epileptics,  Inebriates, 
and  incurrables,  have  all  been  first  advocated  before  this  Association 
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and  urged  by  Resolution  of  the  Members,  for  the  establishing  of  these. 

In  this  work,  the  Association  has  been  loyally  supported  by  our 
very  efficient  Board  of  Public  Charities,  our  interests  are  mutual, 
as  often  times  the  information  and  advice  received  from  them  were 
helpful  to  many.  Let  me  quote  from  what  was  said  by  a  gentleman 
largely  interested  in  Charitable  work  and  who  has  a  world  wide  repu- 
tation in  one  of  the  Conventions  at  Altoona. 

"The  members  of  your  Association,  who  assemble  from  year  to  year 
are  better  fitted  to  work  out  social  problems  and  devise  ways  and 
means  for  the  relief  of  the  dependent  classes,  than  any  other,  for  the 
reason  you  are  persons  who  are  thrown  every  day  with  the  dependent 
classes,  they  know  their  needs,  and  do  not  have  to  take  what  some- 
body else  says,  should  be  dope  to  better  their  condition,  they  know 
themselves  what  is  required  to  be  done  because  they  see  it  in  their 
every  day  work."  . 

The  Physician  and  Surgeon  only  becomes  Skillful,  from  practice 
and  experience,  it  is  the  experienced  man  or  woman  that  has  devoted 
years  of  their  lives  to  the  care  of  the  unfortunate  that  enable  them 
to  do  their  work  better  than  the  unexperienced. 

The  Board  of-  Public  Charities,  rely  upon  the  knowledge  and 
experience  of  their  Secretaries  for  their  information,  in  regard  to  the 
condition  of  the  unfortunate  in  our  Charitable  Institutions,  Dr.  Orth, 
Dr.  Luther,  Dr.  Witherall,  Dr.  Mitchell  and  Dr.  Woodburg,  Physician, 
eminent  in  their  professions,  with  long  experience  in  caring  for  and 
studying  the  various  phases  of  insanity,  while  no  better  authority  could 
be  had  on  the  condition  and  needs  of  the  Poor  and  the  management 
and  equipment  of  our  Almshouse,  than  the  late  Cadwallder  Biddle  and 
the  present  efficient  secretary  Mr.  Bromley  Wharton,  while  throughout 
the  State  we  have  men  at  the  head  of  the  various  Institutions  of  the 
State,  whose  services  are  beyond  estimate,  by  reason  of  their  long 
experience  in  their  work,  may  I  name  a  few,  Dr.  Mitchell  of  Warren, 
Dr.  Hutchinson  of  Dixmont,  Dr.  Srodes  of  Woodville,  Dr.  Murdock  of 
Polk,  Dr.  Somer  of  Holidaysburg,  Dr.  Orth  of  Harrisburg,  Dr.  Meridith 
of  Danville,  Dr.  Richordson  of  Norristown,  Dr.  Hill  of  Werneesville, 
Dr.  Carey  of  Penhurt,  Dr.  Barr  of  Elwyn,  Prof.  McAlony  of  Pittsburg, 
Prof.  Burt  of  Edgewood,  Dr.  Maybury  of  Retreat,  Miss  Garrett  of 
Philadelphia,  Miss  Falcknor  of  Darlington,  Mr.  Niebecker  of  Glen  Mills, 
Mr.  Penn  of  Morganza  and  T.  B.  Patton  of  Huntingdon.  Mr.  Lee  of 
Woodville,  Mr.  Darr  of  Greensburg,  Mr.  Gray  of  Edensburg,  Mr.  Brid- 
enbaugh  of  Hollidaysburg,  Mr.  Grube  of  Lancaster,  Mr.  Makin  of 
Retreat,  Mr.  Behmer  of  Scranton  Mr.  Davis  of  Chester,  Mr.  Bohler  of 
Philadelphia,  and  a  score  of  others  all  at  the  head  of  Charitable  In- 
stitutions of  the  state,  and  all  members  of  this  Association,  who  at 
various  times  have  given  us  the  benefit  of  their  experience  in  valuable 
papers  and  Address  which  have  been  printed  in  our  reports,  and  which 
are  now  sought  for  as  the  best  Authority  on  the  subject  and  solution 
of  many  questions.  All  of  whom  have  filled  the  various  places  as 
superintendents  with  credit  and  have  brought  the  Institutions  up  to 
a  high  state  of  proficiency  and  all  practical  and  experienced  men. 
In  addition  to  these,  we  have  a  host  of  noble  and  enthusiastic  women, 
who  are  faithful  and  untiring  in  their  work  in  caring  for  the  children, 
women  who  give  their  time  and  best  energies  to  better  the  condition 
of  the  orphan  and  destitute  children.  Women  who  have  given  life 
and  dignity  ot  this  association,  and  have  contributed  the  best  articles, 
filled  with  earnest  pleadings,  wise  suggestions  and  means  of  caring 
for  the  Children,  among  these  are  Mrs.  E.  A.  Puncheon,  the  mother 
of  the  Children's  Aid  work  of  Phila.  Mrs.  Madirea  of  Philadelphia, 
Mrs.  Griffith  of  Easton,  Mrs.  Walton  of  Kenneth  Square,  Mrs.  Sellers 
of  Swarthmore,  Mrs.  Lindsey  of  Warren,  Mrs.  Willard  of  Indiana, 
Mrs.  Reed  of  Erie,  Mrs.  Anderson  of  Pittsburg,  Mrs.  LeMoyne  of  Wash- 
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Wton  Mrs.  Melvin  of  Bradford,  together  with  our  genial  friend  and 
co-worker  in  the  Children's  work,  Mr.  Edward  D.  Solenberger  the 
efficient  Secretary  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society  of  Philadelphia  ail 
faithful  and  earnest  workers  and  loyal  supporters  of  this  Asso- 
ciation, such  in  brief,  is  the  history  of  the  Association  its  origin 
its  object,  what  has  accomplished,  its  achievements,  and  a  few  ot 
its  supporters,  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  are  among  our  most  repre- 
sentative Citizens  giving  their  time  and  talents  to  the  amelioration  of 
the  condition  of  the  unfortunate  fellow  Citizens.  All  therefore  can 
be  proud  of  this  Association,  the  great  and  good  work  it  has  accom- 
plished, the  reforms  it  has  brought  about  the  abuses  it  has  corrected 
and  wise  laws  it  has  been  the  means  of  having  enacted.  The  worK 
of  this  Association  is  like  Charity  itself,  it  blesses  them  that  give  as 
well  as  them  that  receive. 

Then  indeed  can  we  say  without  successful  .  contradiction,  mat 
perhaps  one  of  the  great  events  of  our  state  has  been  the  organization 
of  the  Association,  Pennsylvania  ranking  first  in  her  Charities  among 
her  sister  States.  The  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  our  Conventions 
are  always  in  great  demands  and  are  sent  to  most  all  states  and 
countries. 

Next  year  will  be  the  40th,  Aniversary  of  the  Association  and  it 
has  been  suggested  by  many  of  the  members,  that  it  be  celebrated  in 
a  manner  worthy  of  the  Organization,  and  that  proper  steps  be  taken 
to  carry  out  the  same  next  year  at  such  place  the  members  may  select 
for  holding  the  next  Convention. 

Dr.  Neff:  This  closes  our  Meeting,  with  the  exception  of  some 
announcements  by  the  President. 

Dr  Murdock:  There  will  be  no  Meeting  of  the  Association  ot 
Directors  of  the  Poor  and  Charities,  this  evening,  but  the  Associated 
Charities  and  Corrections  has  a  very  interesting  program,  and  will 
be  glad  to  see  you.  I  thank  the  Children's  Aid  Society  for  the 
magnificent  manner  in  which  they  have  entertained  us  here 

On  Thursday  morning  October  17th  the  delegates  were  conveyed 
by  special  train  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  to  Elwyn,  where  after 
being  conducted  through  the  great  institution  there  for  the  care  of 
the  feeble-minded,  under  the  able  direction  of  Dr.  Barr,  they  assem- 
bled in  the  music  room  of  the  institution,  where  the  following  exercises 
were  had: 

Meeting  called  to  order  by  President  Murdock: 
Prayer  by  Rev.  Peck: 

Oh  God  our  heavenly  Father,  we  praise  Thee  for  the  gifts  and  the 
joys  that  are  ours.  For  the  privilege  of  coming  to  this  place  to  learn 
what  Thou  hast  put  into  the  minds  of  men  to  do  for  their  fellow  men. 
As  we  gather  this  morning  to  think  of  the  practical  things  of  life 
may  the  blessings  of  Almighty  God  rest  upon  us  and  help  us.  Bless 
us  as  we  go  from  here  to  take  up  our  daily  tasks.  We  ask  all  this  in  the 
name  of  Him  who  came  from  heaven  to  teach  men  to  serve  others, 
and  to  serve  their  Father  in  heaven.  Amen. 

Mr.  Scott  announced  that  somebody  had  lost  their  teeth,  and  that 
they  could  have  them  by  applying  at  the  Office.  (Laughter) 


Mrs.  Thomas  Parks  of  Downington  here  read  the  following  Paper, 
which  was  received  with  applause. 

PARLOR    FURNITURE  NEEDED. 

The  editors  of  The  Quarterly  have  been  asked  by  the  House 
Committee  to  mention  the  need  of  some  furniture  suitable  for  our 
parlor— the  room  of  which  a  picture  is  shown  above.    In  this  room 
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our  Thursday  evening  meetings  are  held.  The  ladies  say,  We  do 
not  wish  upholstered  furniture."  Our  House  Committee  consists  of 
Mrs  Yerkes  Mrs.  Watters  and  Mrs.  Rambo.  and  if  our  friends,  who 
wish  to  help  in  supplying  this  need  will  send  word  to  these  ladies,  they 
will  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions.  Our  phone  number  is 
Diamond  46-45.  If  writing,  please  address  "The  House  Committee, 
1736  North  Twenty-second  Street. 


CARE  OF  THE   MORALLY   DEFICIENT  YOUNG  WOMAN 

This  is  surely  a  difficult  subject  to  be  dealt  with  by  one  whose 
sheltered  life  has  given  her  no  personal  experience.  It  is  as  old  as 
time  for  Solomon  warns  those  who  are  wise  against  the  "strange  wo- 
man'" whose  feet  go  down  to  death,  her  steps  take  hold  on  hell.  He 
considers  reform  a  hopeless  task,  for  he  furthermore  says,  "None  that 
go  unto  her  return  again,  neither  take  they  hold  of  the  paths  of  life." 
But  cannot  we  take  comfort  in  the  words  of  the  Master,  who  said 
to  the  woman  taken  in  Sin,  when  here,  guilty  accusers  dropped  off  one 
by  one,  and  He  alone  was  left— "Neither  do  I  condemn,  thee,  go  and 
sin  no  more." 

Seeking  to  find  a  real  live  suggestion  to  offer  to  you  today,  visits 
have  been  paid  to  four  active  social  workers  in  Phila.  Institutions. 
For  after  all  these  Earnest  Christian  souls  are  the  most  efficient  agents 
in  the  care  of  these  immoral  girls.  They  can  get  close  to  them,  gain 
their  confidence  and  lead  them  partly  one  step  at  a  time  to  a  better 
life.  The  personal  touch  is  necessary,  and  the  declaration  and  assur- 
ance that  here  at  last  is  one  who  understands  and  has  pity.  Each  case 
requires   different   treatment,   and   must   be    dealt   with  individually. 

While  talking  with  the  Superintendent  of  a  Rescue  Home  the 
telephone  rang,  and  the  discussion  which  took  place  was  repeated  to 
me,  as  it  referred  to  a  case  in  point.  A  girls'  time  was  up  in  the 
Home  after  the  arrival  of  her  child,  her  place  was  needed,  she  was 
strong  physically,  but  morally  so  weak,  that  it  was  only  a  question  of 
a  few  months  when  she  would  again  be  seeking  shelter.  Where  could 
she  go? 

Our  Philadelphia  City  of  Charities  has  open  doors  for  the  Magdalen, 
for  the  orphan,  for  the  sick  and  afflicted  of  every  description,  but  there 
is  no  haven  for  an  unfortunate  girl.  In  her  hours  of  shame  and 
suffering  she  may  earnestly  wish  to  lead  a  better  life,  but  the  tempter 
is  ready  with  fair  promises,  and  money  to  again  drag  her  down.  Or 
it  may  be  she  yields  willingly  to  be  easy  means  of  obtaining  freedom 
and  fine  clothes  that  the  young  so  naturally  crave. 

What  is  sorely  needed  is  a  Womens'  Industrial  Home,  a  State 
Institution,  where  in  healthful'  country  surroundings,  with  openings  for 
useful  and  profitable  employment,  a  woman  can  earn  a  living  for 
herself  and  child.  There  she  could  be  sufficiently  guarded  to  be  safe, 
and  yet  free  enough  to  be  self-respecting,  and  she  could  be  placed  on 
trial,  when,  after  many  years  it  may  be,  she  could  stand  the  test 
of  living  elsewhere. 

An  ideal  Home  of  this  kind  should  be  far  above  the  ordinary 
"County  Home."  There  should  be  departments  where  skilled  instruct- 
ors could  offer  a  variety  of  occupations  to  those  who  seek  help. 

Unfortunately  the  women  who  fall  are  by  no  means  necessarily 
from  the  uneducated  classes.  One  young  girl,  a  stenographer  earning 
$40  a  month  dropped  out.  A  Normal  School  graduate  was  just  able 
to  receive  her  diploma  and  that  very  day  sought  shelter  for  the 
summer.  In  the  fall  she  took  the  school  which  she  had  previously 
secured  in  the  spring,  purposely  selecting  one  some  distance  from 
home!    How  about  the  moral  standard  of  that  school? 
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Can  you  not  imagine  a  Home  where  the  unfortunate  school  teacher 
could  pursue  her  calling,  in  coming  for  the  children  of  other  mothers, 
who  as  stenographer's  seamstress,  or  house  servants  had  each  found 
the  occupation  best  suited  to  her,  all  under  the  same  roof  and  the  same 
watchful  care. 

It  is  the  liveling  influence  in  Institutions  that  is  so  galling  to  those 
reared  differently,  and  a  more  hopeful  outlook  should  be  at  the 
command  of  those  women  who  are  fitted  to  earn  more  than  their 
ignorant  sisters. 

Miss  Muloch  says: — "A  woman's  redemption  lies  in  her  own  hands. 
No  human  power  could  have  degraded  her  against  her  will;  no  human 
power  can  help  her  in  degradation  unless  by  her  will.  No  help  from 
without  can  rescue  her,  unless  she  wishes  to  save  herself."  And  it  is 
plainly  our  duty  to  so  surround  such  a  one  that  her  will  and  her 
wishes  may  be  directed  aright. 

We  hear  much  now  of  the  environment  of  the  child,  and  we  know 
full  well  how  it  will  reflect  the  very  tones  and  looks  as  well  as  the 
words  and  deeds  of  those  around  it.  We  must  needs  remember  that 
the  Morally  Deficient  are  but 'children  in  the  ability  to  safeguard 
their  lives.  Many  are  not  immoral,  they  are  unmoral,  and  have  ab- 
solutely no  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  from  the  mere  fact  that  their 
surroundings  from  infancy  have  been  devoid  of  any  influence  that 
could  help  them  to  discriminate.  It  is  sickening  with  what  avidty 
the  wretched  Society  novel,  with  the  three-cornered  plot, — one  woman 
and  two  men,  or  two  women  and  one  man,  is  eargerly  devoured  by 
the  growing  young  people  of  the  day,  or  in  fact  let  it  said  to  their  shame 
by  their  Parents.  The  author  weaves  a  fascinating  story  that  lures 
the  reader  to  condone  if  not  to  seek  a  like  experience. 

There  is  much  talk  on  Eugenics  to  weed  out  all  that  should  never 
have  existed,  but  let  us  go  back  to  the  foundation  of  this  wrong 
thinking  and  wrong  doing.  Not  until  every  pure-minded  Mother  in 
the  land  can  take  her  girl,  or  her  boy,  aside,  and  tell  him  the  secret 
of  life,  will  the  sacredness  of  Motherhood  be  established.  Many  and 
many  'a  betrayed  girl  has  wailed  out  in  the  depths  of  her  distress, 
•Why  did  you  not  tell  me?"  "If  you  knew  my  danger,  Why  did  you 
not  warn  me?'  " 

When  the  little  stranger  comes  to  the  home,  and  the  other  child- 
ren ask  the  inevitable  questions,  tell  them  naturally  and  reverently, 
laying  aside  all  mystery.  Do  not  fabricate  stories  that  in  time  you 
cannot  sustain.  What  could  be  a  more  sacred  thought  to  an  affec- 
tionate child  than  to  know  that  for  months  he  had  been  carried  close  to 
his  Mother's  heart  before  she  could  look  into  his  face.  This  must  be 
a  secret  with  Mother,  not  to  be  spoken  of  lightly,  one  of  the  "bed- 
time stories"  when  the  little  peoples  hearts  are  so  open  to  impressions. 
Once  having  gained  the  childs'  interest  and  confidence  as  he  grows 
older,  other  truths  can  be  plainly  spoken  of,  that  may  Safeguard 
him  in  the  time  of  temptation,  and  the  world  will  be  better  for  one 
more  Save  Noble  life. 

MRS.   THOS.   E.   PARKE.,    Downingtown,  Pa., 

President  Murdock:  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  anyone 
present,  particularly  on  the  question  of  the  care  of  the  morally 
deficient  young  woman. 

Mrs.  Anderson  (Pittsburg)  If  an  unfortunate  girl  comes  to  us  we 
take  her,  and  keep  her  until  the  girl  is  strong  enough  to  go  back 
into  the  world.  It  is  always  their  home:  we  never  turn  them  out. 
They  are  taught  sewing,  and  the  care  of  the  children:  We  have  in 
our  Home  old  ladies  who  are  not  eligible  to  other  Homes,  and  they 
take  care  of  the  girls,  and  the  girls  take  care  of  them.  We  have 
had  the  delight  of  returning  to  England  a  girl  who  was  unfortunate 
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and  who  thought  she  never  could  return  home.  We  sent  her  back 
home  with  Lr  child,  to  be  taken  back  as  a  part  of  society.  (Applause) 

SomTof  vou  may  know  of  the  work  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society 
in  cfring  for  the  mother  and  the  child.  Our  work  is  three-fold,  caring 
tor  the  ordinary  child  and  the  care  of  the  nursing  child  and  the 
care  of  the  mother  with  her  child.  In  connection  with  the  Children >s 
Bureau  they  are  often  turned  over  to  our  Society  for  the  care  of 
fhe  mother  and  the  child.  The  girl  is  taken  away  from  her  friends 
in  the  city  who  would  probably  lead  her  astray.  She  is  preferably 
placed  in  the  country,  on  a  farm.  That  applies  to  the  class  we  are 
considering  now,  the  delinquent  girl-the  child-mother:  ™e  same 
Department  takes  up  cases  of  other  women,  but  I  am  speaking  ot 
this  class  of  unmarried  girls,  with  their  child.  We  have  placed,  in 
the  last  year,  some  three  or  four  hundred  women— It  runs  about  one 
case  a  day. 


Talk  by  Mrs.  Wilhelmine  E.  Key,  State  Worker  in  Eugenics. 

Mr.  Presindent,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

I  wish  to  make  a  plea  for  the  careful  study  of  the  morally 
deficient  girl.  There  is  no  one  of  us,  I  am  sure,  who  does  not 
cordially  concur  in  the  sentiments  of  the  paper  just  read,  nor  who 
would  not  commend  all  these  agencies  which  seek  to  give  needed  help 
to  the  wayward  girl  before  she  shall  find  herself  too  far  on  the 
paths  which  "go  down  to  death."  Among  these  agencies  there  is 
certainly  none  more  powerful  for  her  reclamation  than  the  sympathy 
and  the  unfailing  friendship  of  a  good  woman. 

While  it  is  true  that  very  many  of  our  wayward  girls  may  be 
saved  if  taken  in  time,  there  remains  a  type  of  girl  who  needs  not 
so  much  blind  faith  that  somehow  she  will  come  out  all  right,  as 
as  a  clear  vision  of  her  shortcomings  and  possibilities.  I  once  heard 
a  prominent  worker  for  girls  say:  "Every  girl  is  as  pure  and  good 
as  every  other  girl,  it  is  your  fault  and  mine  if  she  does  not  remain 
so"  That  seems  a  beautiful  principle  to  work  upon  but  serious  stu- 
dents of  the  problem  are  dissenting  from  that  view.  They  are  coming 
to  believe  that  it  has  many  times  led  indirectly  to  the  downfall  of  girls 
who  might  otherwise  have  been  saved  to  useful  and  happy  lives.  It  is 
your  fault  and  mine  if  every  girl  is  not  given  her  opportunity  to  grow 
into  useful  and  beautiful  womanhood,  but  it  is  becoming  increasingly 
clear  that  all  girls  cannot  do  this  under  similar  circumstances. 

In  the  Industrial  School  for  Girls  in  Massachusetts  it  was  my 
privilege  to  know  many  of  these  girls  well,  and  to  be  closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  fine  women  who  are  devoting  their  lives  to  their 
reclamation.  The  regime  of  this  school  is  excellent,  but  study  of  the 
records  extending  over  many  years  shows  that  between  thirty  and 
forty  per  cent  persist  in  their  immoral  lives,  or  if  they  marry  and 
lead  what  appears  to  be  a  respectable  life,  in  many  cases  the  State 
has  their  children  to  train  for  them.  They  were  given  religious 
training  while  at  the  school,  taught  housekeeping  and  many  useful 
arts,  provided  with  friends  and  a  home  where  it  was  easy  to  be  good, 
and  yet,  over  and  over  again  they  have  had  to  be  returned  to  the 
Institution,  having  failed  in  their  promises  and  even  corrupted  in- 
nocent members  of  the  families  sheltering  them.  Often  they  frankly 
avow  their  intention  of  leading  an  immoral  life  as  soon  as  they  reach 
twenty  one,  and  are  no  longer  the  wards  of  the  State. 

All  the  means  at  our  command  will  not  train  this  type  to  morality 
and  efficiency.  There  is  some  inherited  weakness  there,  which  in- 
evitably leads  to  error, — some  inborn  defect  which  makes  it  impossible 
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to  respond  perfectly  to  good  influences.  This  defect  is  not  always  the 
same.  The  teacher  of  sewing  or  physical  training  at  these  schools 
will  tell  you  that  many  of  them  seem  incapable  of  sustained  effort; 
Of  those  who  try  hard  and  apparently  succeed,  many  forget  as  the 
normal  girl  does  not  forget.  I  have  known  a  girl  to  come  into  the 
sewing  room  and  make  a  beautiful  hem  or*  buttonhole,  so  nearly 
perfect  you  couldn't  find  fault  with  it  if  you  tried.  The  next  day  she 
comes  to  that  room,  looks  at  the  scissors  and  cloth  and  thread,  as 
if  to  say  "Where  have  I  seen  those  things  before?"  and  the  most  pains- 
taking effort  of  her  teacher  for  a  whole  morning  will  bring  no  result. 
In  the  gymnasium,  they  may  give  an  exercise  to  perfection  one  day; 
the  next,  they  go  "all  to  pieces  over  it."  They  are  thus  incapable 
of  forming  those  useful  habits  which  are  so  large  a  factor  in  right 
living.  Many  of  them  if  you  talk  seriously  with  them,  will  impress 
you  with  the  beauty  of  their  ideals  and  the  nobility  of  their  purposes. 
They  can  recite  heroic  sentiments  and  Scripture  passages  without 
number,  but  all  this  appears  to  be  powerless  to  affect  their  conduct, 
in  the  face  of  even  a  slight  temptation. 

"When  the  heredity  of  these  girls  is  inve'stigated.  it  is  found  that 
they  belong  to  strains  of  the  human  family  whose  intelligence  and 
moral  strength  are  far  below  the  average.  Such  families  show  much 
alcoholism,  criminality,  nervous  disease,  and  often  actual  imbecility. 
The  waywardness  of  these  girls,  their  incorrigibility  and  lack  of  sex 
control  are  all  expressions  of  inherited  nervous  defect  which  should 
be  appreciated  at  its  true  value  before  too  much  effort  is  expended 
to  make  them  over  into  something  they  can  never  become. 

There  is  another  phase  of  this  .  question  which  is  peculiarly 
serious.  We  now  know  that  if  a  girl  who  lacks  sex  control  marries 
a  man  of  even  normal  control,  half  of  their  children  will  have  -her 
defect.  If  she  marries  a  man  like  herself  it  is  highly  probable  that 
all  of  her  children  will  lack  sex  control.  We  certainly  do  not  want 
to  increase  that  element  of  our  population. 

Probation  Officers  and  Superintendents  of  our  institutions  are 
welcoming  progress  along  this  line.  Said  a  zealous  Probation  Officer 
to  me:  "I  was  expected  to  work  a  miracle  every  day.  Now  we  know 
why  I  could  not,  and  can  direct  our  energies  along  lines  more  certain 
to  bring  results."  So  this  study  will  not  check  our  enthusiastic  effort, 
but  serves  simply  to  give  it  direction  toward  greater  efficiency.  Let 
us  then  employ  our  sympathy  with  discrimination,  a  discrimination 
based  on  scientific  study,  which  shall  find  in  an  appropriate  insti- 
tution the  means  for  the  development  of  the  best  gifts  of  this  un- 
fortunate type.  She  will  never  find  them  if  left  to  herself.  In  place 
of  the  humiliation,  the  suffering,  the  unspeakable  evils  of  which  she 
is  sure  to  become  a  part,  let  us  there  give  her  the  conditions  for  a 
useful  and  contented  life,  and  above  all,  a  life  which  shall  insure 
the  cutting  off  of  her  kind.  It  is  the  wise  and  humane  course  so  far 
as  her  welfare  is  Concerned,  and  the  only  one  that  will  serve  the 
highest  interests  of  the  State. 

Mrs.  McKee  of  Polk,   Pa.,  addressed  the  Meeting  as  follows: 

It  has  been  my  privilege  for  a  year  to  work  very  largely  with 
morally-deficient  girls.  I  want  to  comment  on  the  agencies  that  are 
working  with  the  morally-deficient  girl:  who  are  taking  her  in  time 
and  saving  her  from  the  downward  path.  A  great  many  of  the  girls 
you  can  save,  if  they  are  taken  in  time.  In  Massachusetts  I  think 
the  Reports  show  that  60  or  70  per  cent  are  saved.  I  think  many  could 
be  saved  if  the  proper  agency  was  at  hand  to  warn  and  guide  the 
girl,  before  it  is  too  late. 

There  are  thirty  or  forty  per  cent  of  girls,  who  have  had  everything 
possible  done  for  them,  and  who  have  been  placed  again  and  again 
in  homes,  and  given  moral  and  religious  instruction,  who,  neverthe- 
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less  have  persisted  in  their  early  ways.  I  was  interested  in  this 
matter  and  I  studied  the  girls,  and  studied  their  make-up.  Sometimes 
a  has  beautiful  ideas,  but  when  the  temptation  presents  itself 

all  her  ideals  are  cast  to  the  winds,  and  she  forgets  so  completely. 
They  tak  so  beautifully  to  you,  but  when  they  come  to  put  their 
ideals  into  effect  their  minds  is  a  blank.  Other  girls  make  a  great 
effort,  but  in  spite  of  that  there  is  that  within  them  that  bears  them  on 

t0  TSfwe  are  in  need  of  scientific  study  of  the  morally- deficient 
-irl  I  have  heard  superintendents  of  Homes  of  Refuge  say  I  have 
given  the  girl  a  chance,  over  and  over  again:  why  don't  she  respond 
I  am  in  a  measure  consoled  after  I  have  put  a  tremendous  amount 
of  effort  in  a  case,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  we  must  recognize  the 
situation  of  those  who  are  not  endowed  with  the  mind  to  take  care 
of  themselves.  Homes  should  be  provided  for  them  where  they  can 
work  and  be  immeasurably  happier  than  they  ever  can  be  out  m  the 
world  facing  temptation,  by  themselves. 

We  know  that  that  class  of  girls,  if  they  have  children  at  least 
one  half  of  the  children  will  be  of  the  same  type  as  the  mothers,  and 
we  don't  want  that  element  to  increase.  We  know  that  if  we  take 
girls  of  that  class  who  are  sexually  active,  even  if  they  marry, 
especially  men  of  that  same  type,  we  are  going  to  get  five  or  six  child- 
ren of  that  same  type  in  the  next  generation. 

The  Agencies  that  are  working  along  this  line  are  saving  many 
such  girls  and  I  think  the  matter  should  be  studied  more 
carefully.    '  ,  (Applause) 

Mrs.  McKee's  remarks  were  received  with  applause. 
Mr.  Smith:  (Chester) 

I  am  impressed  with  the  fact  that  many  of  our  morally-deficient 
young  women  are  mentally  defective.  I  see  but  one  help  for  such 
and  that  is  their  care  in  Homes:  I  am  glad  that  the  Legislature 
has  made  an  appropriation  for  such  Homes.  Such  girls  usually  pro- 
duce large  families,  and  a  class  of  their  own  kind.  I  think  we  have  de- 
voted too  much  time  to  bettering  the  condition  of  our  unfortunate.  It  is 
ri°-ht  and  proper,  but  I  think  we  have  progressed  well  towards  the 
mark  of  perfection  in  that  line.  Let  us  give  more  attention  to  the 
prevention  of  the  production  of  this  mental-deficient  class 
We  must  do  it.  As  long  as  that  is  permiettd  to  go  on  that 
class  will  increase,  and  I  don't  see  that  the  State  can  provide  more 
advantages  for  them  if  we  don't  reduce  the  numbers.  (Applause) 

President  Murdock:  I  would  like  to  hear  from  Mr.  Clark  of 
Lebanon,  on  the  question  of  the  tramp: 

Mr.  Clark:  Our  County  Home  had  what  they  called  a  'Bum 
shanty,  and  it  was  a  bum  shanty.  We  harbored  men  in  that  shanty 
some  six  years  and  some  three  years.  They  were  not  subject  to  the 
Rules  of  the  Home.  I  couldn't  stand  that  condition  and  so  I  went  to 
fighting  it.  I  took  some  photographs  of  the  chicken  coop 
and  then  of  the  "bum"  shanty,  and  showed  how  much  more  care  was 
taken  of  the  chickens  than  of  the  bums. 

These  fellows  would  go  away,  and  bring  their  friends  back: 
We  burned  the  "bum"  shanty  down,  and  now  we  are  facing  the  ques- 
tion what  shall  we  do  with  these  fellows?  We  have  no  place  for  them. 
I  said  to  the  commissioners  we  ought  to  have  some  place  to  shelter 
them  or  they  would  go  out  and  disturb  the  farmers  and  make  trouble. 
I  says  to  them  we  are  in  some  way  responsible  for  them:  the  farmers 
don't  make  them:  the  miller  don't  make  them,  they  come  from  the 
saloons.  (Applause) 

I  says  we  are  responsible  for  these  men.  as  officers  of  the  county 
and  we  should  take  care  of  them. 

I  would  like  to  know  what  to  do  with  them.    I  think  a  Work- 
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house  would  frighten  most  of  them  away  from  our  County:  they  don't 
like  work:  and  I  think  that  is  the  solution  of  the  problem. 

President  Murdock:  I  had  the  privilege  of  visiting  a  Home  in 
Mercer  that  was  a  real  Home:  I  see  the  Superintendent  here  I  will 
ask  Mr.  White  to  tell  us  about  it. 

Mr.  White:  This  problem  of  taking  care  of  the  tramp  is  a 
a  question  that  I  think  we  have  solved  in  Mercer  County.  We  are 
located  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  town  and  it  had  been  the 
custom  for  years  to  send  all  the  tramps  to  the  County  Home.  The  jail 
over  there  used  to  have  a  contract  with  the  town  and  they  were  paid 
about  a  quarter  a  day  for  the  keep  of  the  tramp.  They  done  away 
with  that  and  began  to  drive  them  to  the  County  Home:  it  became 
a  burden:  I  took  it  up  with  our  Board  and  recommended  a  regular 
tramp-house:  not  such  as  this  gentleman  who  spoke  burned  down, 
but  a  sanitary  tramp-house:  The  tramps  come  to  us,  as  late  as  12 
o'clock  at  night:  they  are  cold  and  wet,  and  hungry.  When  I  had  the 
plans  drawn  for  this  little  Home  for  Weary  Willie  I  had  a  bath  room 
and  a  place  he  could  wash:  We  had  inch  plank  cut  and  put  up  on 
chains,  one  above  another,  so  they  can  be  fumigated,  and  it  is  close  to 
the  engine-room  and  we  steam  it  at  times:  We  try  to  keep  it 
sanitary. 

I  think  that  is  the  solution  of  the  tramp  problem  in  the  rural 
counties.  They  can  wash  up  and  get  themselves  into  sanitary  con- 
dition and  dry  their  clothes.  They  are  all  fed  in  this  place:  We 
delegate  someone  to  look  after  the  feeding  of  them:  we  give  them 
bread  and  butter  and  coffee.  We  only  allow  them  to  stay  one  night, 
or  from  Saturday  night  to  Monday  morning.  (Applause) 

A  voice:    How  many  do  you  have? 

Mr.  White:    We  vary,  from  one  to  twenty  a  night. 

Dr.  Pifert  (Westmoreland)  In  Westmoreland  the  court  ordinarily 
commits  a  tramp  for  thirty  days  to  the  County  jail:  When  the 
thirty  days  are  up  they  get  another  commitment:  so  we  don't  permit 
any  tramps  around  the  County  Home. 

Mr.  White:  That  might  be  all  "right  if  you  could  judge  between 
the  habitual  tramp  and  the  unfortunate  man.  We  have  taken  men 
out  of  the  tramp-house  and  put  them  to  work.  I  put  one  man  to 
painting  and  he  turned  out  to  be  the  best  painter  I  ever  employed, 
and  he  left  with  a  little  money  and  turned  out  not  to  be  a  regular  tramp. 

Let  the  County  officers  meet  this  problem,  and  in  the  meantime 
let  us  take  care  of  the  tramp  that  comes  to  our  door.  (Applause) 

President  Murdock  calls  upon  Mr.  Beemer  of  Scranton: 

Mr.  Beemer:  We  have  very  little  trouble  at  our  institution.  We 
are  ten  miles  from  the  city.  The  last  year  or  two  a  railroad  near  has 
been  doing  extensive  work  and  we  have  had  some  tramps.  If  a 
tramp  comes  along  I  take  him  in  and  give  him  a  good  bath  and 
something  to  eat,  and  send  him  on,  and  generally  he  doesn't  come 
back.  I  say  "where  are  you  going,  John"  and  he  tells  me,  I  says 
"have  you .  money  enough  to  pay  your  fare"  and  he  says  "no"  and 
I  give  him  money  to  pay  his  fare  and  tell  him  not  to  come  back  or  I 
will  put  him  in  jail.  They  don't  come  back,  as  a  general  thing. 
We  don't  have  more  than  one  a  month  at  our  place. 

President  Murdock:  We  have  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  to 
hear  from,  and  some  other  business.  I  will  call  on  the  Committee 
on  Resolutions  to  make  their  report: 

Mr.  Miller  (Pittsburg,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Resolu- 
tions, submits  the  following  Reports: 


RESOLUTIONS. 

The  Committee  submit  the  following  Resolutions. 
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1st.  Resolved  that  the  thanks  of  the  members  are  due  and  are 
hereby  tendered  to  Mayor  Blankenburg  for  the  interest  he  manifested 
in  the  Association,  for  the  use  of  his  Reception  room  for  holding  their 
meeting,  to  the  Officials  of  the  Department  of  Health  and  Charities, 
for  the  words  of  welcome  and  to  the  City,  and  cheers  to  the  members 
and  their  Cooperation  in  the  work  of  the  Association. 

2.  The  thanks  of  the  Association  are  tendered  to  the  Superintend- 
ent and  pupils  of  the  school  for  the  Blind  at  Overbrook  for  the 
beautiful  Vocal  Music  rendered  at  the  opening  evening  sessions  of  the 
Convention,  which  was  so  much  appreciated  by  all. 

Resolved"  that  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  do  hereby  urge  upon  ail 
Directors  to  Co-operate  with  the  Children's  Aid  Society,  in  the  Care 
of  the  Children  and  we  do  herdeby  most  cheerfully  commend  their 
work  and  cooperation  and  pledge  our  hearty  support  in  the  work. 

3.  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  are  hereby  tendered  to 
the  various  Newspapers  of  the  City  for  their  generous  space  given 
for  the  reporting  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention. 

4.  That  the  thanks  is  due  Hon.  John  Wanamaker  for  the  beau- 
tiful Organ  recital  in  the  Egyptian  Hall  in  his  store.  For  the  Courtesy 
shown  the  members  while  there  for  the  excellent  luncheon  served, 
the  arrangements  for  the  picture  of  the  members  on  the  roof  of  his 
store. 

5.  The  thanks  are  hereby  tendered  to  the  office  members  of  the 
Children's  Aid  Society  of  Phila.  for  their  interesting  work  in  making 
the  arrangements  for  our  meeting,  for  the  luncheon  tendered  the 
members  at  Wannamaker  store,  and  the  Cooperation  of  their  Society 
with    the    Association    and    loyal    support    given  them. 

The  thanks  of  the  Convention  are  also  tendered  to  Jas.  P.  Anderson 
Gen.  Passenger  Agent  of  the  P.  R.  R.  for  special  courtesy  shown  in 
arranging  foj-  special  train  for  trip  to  Elwin  and  Glenn  Mills. 

6.  The  thanks  of  the  Convention  are  hereby  tendered  to  Dr. 
Martin  P.  Barr  Supt.  and  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Elwin  School 
for  the  Feeble  minded  children  for  the  cordial  reception  given  to  the 
members  of  the  Convention  and  the  splendid  luncheon  following. 

7.  The  thanks  of  the  Committee  are  due  to  the  officers  of  the 
Association  for  their  untiring  work  in  the  Printing  of  the  Proceedings, 
Announcements  of  the  meeting  and  splendid  Program  of  work  for  the 
convention. 

Resolved  that  we  do  hereby  Assure  the  efficient  Board  of  Public 
Charities,  and  Committee  on  Lunacy,  that  they  have  our  support  and 
Cooperation,  and  in  time  thank  them  for  their  support  given  this 
Convention. 

8.  That  the  time  is  here,  that  this  Association,  which  has  been  the 
means  of  accomplishing  so  much  good  for  Humanity,  that  it  enlarge 
its  work,  by  having  the  same  Incorporated  under  the  Law  of  the 
State,  and  the  officers  of  the  Association  are  hereby  directed  to  have 
the  same  done  during  the  year,  that  the  Association  may  become 
more  prominent  and  useful  in  its  work,  under  the  Women  of  the 
Association  of  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  Charities  of  Penna. 

Mr.  Machin:  The  last  part  of  the  Resolutions,  as  to  incorporat- 
ing— that  don't  want  to  be  done  in  a  hurry:  or  under  the  name  mention- 
ed, I  don't  think.  I  think  we  should  get  a  name  broad  enough  „o  it 
will  leave  no  excuse  for  anyone  working  under  the  name  of  charity  or 
corrections,  from  becoming  Members  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  Miller:     We  have  until  next  year  to  consider  that. 

Mr.  Colborn:  The  charities  of  Pennsylvania  cover  every  phase 
of  charitble  work  one  can  mention.  Under  the  history  of  this 
Association  the  name  "Directors  of  the  Poor" — the  almshouse  is  the 
best  of  all  charities — and  the  very  foundation  of  the  charities  of  the 
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State:  and  connecting  with  that  the  "Associated  Chanties  of  Penn- 
sylvania covers  every  phase  of  charitable  work.  We  have  a  By-law 
defining'  the  Membership  of  the  Association:  that  takes  in  every 
worker  in  charity  work.    It  reaches  everything,  under  this  name. 

Mr  Mackin:  It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  print 
our  By-laws  in  connection  with  our  Report.  I  move  an  amendment 
to  the  resolution  by  inserting  the  word  "Corrections"  after  Charities 
to  make  it  read  "The  Association  of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  and 
Charities  and  Corrections  of  Pennsylvania."    (The  motion  is  agreed  to) 

The   Report   of   the   Committee   on   Resolutions   is   received  ana 

adopted.  , 

President  Murdock:     I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you 
Mr.  Miller,  of  Allegheny  County,  our  next  President. 
Mr.  Miller  was  received  with  applause  and  said:  ^ 

I  am  not  going  to  make  a  speech.  I  want  to  say  I  think  this  the 
greatest  honor  that  has  ever  come  to  me.  I  am  sincere  when  I  say 
that  I  believe  these  associations  comprise  the  grandest  organization 
in  the  world  It  has  done  more  for  the  help  of  the  poor  and  unfortunate, 
therefore  it  is  the  grandest  organization  on  earth. 

I  5  say  that  as  President  I  will  do  all  I  can.  If  there  is  anyone 
in  the  Association  who  has  a  subject  they  would  like  discussed  next 
year  write  to  Mr.  Colborn  or  myself  and  we  will  put  it  on  the 
nro-ramme  And  when  you  are  put  on  the  programme  we  would 
ke^o  hTve  you  speak  or  read  a  Paper.  I  am  going  to  let  you  enjoy 
yourselves  for  a  year  and  not  make  a  speech  until  then.  I  would 
like  to  hear  from  Mr.  Scott.  . 

Mr  Scott  (Elwyn)  As  a  trustee  of  this  institution  I  welcome 
vou  all  here  I  am  sorry  that  the  time  is  so  short  for  you  all  to 
see  tt  grand  and  good  work  done  here  by  Dr.  Barr  and  his  assis- 
tants I  have  been  asked  questions  by  some  of  you:  I  say  without 
hesitation  except  from  one  source,  and  that  is  the  head  of  an  insti- 
tution second  to  no  institution  of  the  kind-I  mean  Dr.  Murdock- 
STsay  that  Dr.  Barr  and  his  assistants  are  doing  ^ve^best 

°f  The'  Convention  was  here  adjourned,  to  take  the  train  to  visit 
the  Girls  House  of  Refuge  at  Darlington  Pa. 

Report  of  visit  to  House  of  Refuge  for  Girls. 

The  special  train  conveying  the  members  of  the  "Convention 
of  Poor  Directors  of  the  State"  to  Darlington— was  met  by  hacks, 
carriages  and  etc— and  driven  one  mile  and  half  to  Sleighton  Farm 
Darlington,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  House  of  Refuge  for  Girls"-a  beautiful 
site  all  buildings  white  and  arranged  in  avenues-A  woman  has  the 
honor  of  being  farmer  of  this  well  kept  home.  On  arrival  a  hearty 
welcome  awaited  the  party  from  Mrs.  Martha  F.  Falconer  the  Supt. 
and  her  assistants.  .  , 

The  guests  gathered  in  the  "School  Building"  and  were  entertained 
by  a  group  of  colored  girls— singing  "Old  Plantation  Songs,"  whicn 
were  well  rendered  and  greatly  enjoyed.  Mrs  Falconer  then  explained 
the  workings  in  each  of  these  white  buildings,— how  they  strive  to 
lead  them  to  higher  thoughts  and  ideals.— To  correct  and  inspire- 
rather  than  to  punish  is  the  object  of  this  band  of  great  hearted  women. 
All  could  proclaim— "My!  what  a  refuge  for  the  wayward  ones."  The 
company  then  divided  into  groups  of  ten  and  escorted  by  guides,  to 
visit  different  buildings,  then  to  meet  on  the  ball  ground  to  witness 
a  game  between  two  clubs  of  the  girls.— Base-ball  one  of  the  chief 
sports,  for  health  and  amusement. 

At  4  o'clock  returned  to  the  train  awaiting  the  party— thence  to 
Philadelphia. 

The  Convention  here  adjourned  to  meet  in  Carlisle  next  year. 
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L.  C.  Colborn,  Esq., 
Somerset,  Pa. 

Dear  Mr.  Colborn: — I  have  just  received  by  registered  mail  a 
package  containing  the  gavel  used  at  the  recent  convention  of  the 
Association  of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  Charities  of  Pennsylvania 
held  in  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A  silver  band  has  been  placed  upon  it,  containing  an  engraved 
inscription  commemorating  the  convention.  I  wish  to  thank  you  for 
your  thoughtfulness  in  having  it  sent  to  me.  I  will  prize  it  as  a  token 
of  the  honor  of  having  served  as  President  of  an  association  in  which 
I  take  great  interest  and  pride. 

Thanking    the    association    and  you,    its    able    secretary,    I  am 

Very  Sincerely  yours, 

J.  M.  MURDOCK. 

AT  ELWYN 

On  the  16th  day  of  Oct.  1913,  the  Association  of  Directors  of  the 
Poor  and  Charities  of  Penna.  by  invitation  went  from  Philadelphia  out 
to  inspect  the  Feeble  Minded  Institution  at  this  place.  Reporters  only 
give  facts  and  what  is  said,  but  never  enter  into  details  or  describe 
what  happens.  We  feel  that  on  this  occasion,  this  noble  Institution, 
and  the  very  cordial  welcome  extended  to  the  members,  the  enter- 
iainment  given,  and  the  delightful  luncheon  served  deserves  more 
rhan  passing  comment. 

The  special  train  carrying  more  than  100  of  the  members  arrived 
at  Elwyn  at  9:45  A.  M.  at  the  entrance  to  the  grounds,  we  were  met 
by  the  genial  and  very  efficient  Superintendent  Dr.  M.  P.  Rarr,  who 
provided  carriages  and  busses  for  the  ladies,  and  older  members 
to  take  us  to  the  institution  about  one  half  mile  distant.  'Headed 
by  a  Cornet  Band  made  up  entirely  from  the  boys  of  the  institution, 
we  were  escorted  to  the  Campus,  where  we  were  again  welcomed  by 
Mr.  Norris  J.  Scott,  Hon.  Thomas  S.  Butler,  Dr.  W.  T.  Sharpless 
and  others.  Trustees,  Steward  and  Teacher  of  the  Institution.  We 
were  treated  to  a  Dress  Parade  drill  by  a  Regiment  of  Soldiers,  all 
boys  of  the  School.  The  music  was  fine,  and  the  marching  by  the 
boys  would  make  most  any  company  of  the  N.  G.  envious,  after  they 
entered,  perhaps  40  girls  dressed  in  fancy  dress,  headed  by  one  in 
white  carrying  the  Stars  and  Stripes  marched  in  the  field  entertained 
the  members  by  going  through  a  number  of  fancy  marches,  and 
evolutions,  and  by  dancing,  The  Folk  Dance,  such  as  "Westpholian 
Peasant  Dance,  Tyrolienne  Dance,  Polish  Notion  Dance  and  the  Old 
French  Duet  Dance,"  these  were  rendered  with  grace  ease  and  without 
error,  by  the  girls.  To  say  that  these  were  enjoyed  by  the  members 
would  be  mildly  expressed,  it  was  beautiful  and  the  music  was  simply 
fine,  and  thoroughly  enjoyed.  The  inspection  of  the  buildings  and 
the  work  the  boys  and  girls  were  doing  was  a  wonder  and  sur- 
prise to  all. 

Our  meeting  in  the  Chapel  was  spirited  and  interesting. 

The  luncheon -was  such  that  would  satisfy  the  most  fastidious/ 
epicurean,  and  be  greatly  praised  in  the  most  polished  Circles.  The 
day  was  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  all,  and  Elwyn  will  long  be  remembered 
by  the  members  as  one  of  the  pleasant  features  of  the  Philadelphia 
Convention. 

One  of  the  interesting  events,  was  the  meeting  of  two  old  School 
Chums,  who  were  room-mates  at  the  Normal  College  at  West  Chester 
more  than  40  years  ago,  that  of  our  Secretary,  the  Czar,  as  he  was 
justly  named  by  Dr.  Neff  in  his  talk  at  the  Wanamaker  luncheon,  and. 
the  Hon.  Thomas  S.  Butter,  there  greetings  and  affection  applied  to 
each  other  was  affectionate  interesting  and  touching  to  all.  They 
were  room-mates  in  1871  &  1872  at  the  School. 
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APPENDIX 


CONSTITUTION. 

The  following  is  the  Constitution  of  the  Association  as  amended 
from  time  to  time  by  the  members.  See  proceedings  of  meetings  of 
1877,  1882,  1886,  1900,  1901,  and  1903  in  regard  to  Meetings,  Member- 
ship', Legislation,  Committees,  Name  of  Association,  Delegates 
to  National  Conference,  Secretary,  and  Treasurer,  Assistant  Secretary, 
and  Honorary  Secretary. 

Article  1.  This  organization  shall  be  known  as  the  "Association 
of  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  Charities  of  Pennsylvania." 

Article  2  The  members  of  this  organization  shall  consist  of  the 
Directors,  Guardians,  and  Overseers  of  the  Poor  of  the  several  Poor 
Districts  of  the  State,  their  Attorneys,  Physicians,  and  Clerks  and  all 
who  have  at  any  time  served  as  such;  the  Officers  of  the  Almshouse 
in  the  State;  the  Governor  and  the  heads  of  Departments  and  the 
Judges  of  the  Courts;  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Public  Charities 
and  Committee  of  Lunacy;  Superintendents  and  Managers  of  the  sev- 
eral Insane  Hospitals;  Training  Schools  for  Feeble-minded  Children; 
Trustees  and  Officers  of  Children's  Home;  Blind  Schools,  Deaf  and 
Dumb  and  Reformatory  Schools;  all  officers  and  members  of  Child- 
ren's Aid  Societies,  and  all  persons  connected  with  Charitable  and 
Benevolent  Institutions  or  Associations. 

Article  3.  The  object  of  the  Association  shall  be  that  of  in- 
vestigating and  considering  all  questions  concerning  pauperism  and 
dependency,  to  devise  means  for  the  prevention  of  the  same,  and  for 
the  improvement  and  management  of  the  Charitable  Institutions; 
care  and  treatment  of  the  insane;  look  after  the  care  of  all  delin- 
quent, poor,  afflicted  and  feeble-minded,  idiotic,  deaf  and  dumb  and 
blind,' children;  to  suggest  and  recommend  legislation  relating  thereto; 
to  establish  personal  acquaintances  between  Directors  of  the  Poor 
of  the  several  Districts,  Counties,  and  Institutions,  and  so  far  as  poss- 
ible, for  the  comparison  of  their  different  systems  of  management 
and  observation  and  visitation  of  Almshouses  and  Institutions. 

Article  4.  Its  officers  shall  consist  of  a  President,  seven  Vice 
Presidents,  a  secretary,  Assistant  Secretary,  Honorary  Secretary,  and 
Treasurer,  who  shall  be  elected  annually  and  hold  their  respective 
officers  until  their  successors  are  elected  and  have  signified  their 
acceptance  of  the  office,  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  shall  be  held  by 
the  same  person. 

Article  5.  Their  several  duties  shall  be  such  as  usually  pertain 
to  those  official  positions,  and  they  shall  be  governed  by  such  par- 
liamentary rules  as  are  usually  recognized. 

6.  The  Association  shall  hold  annual  meetings  on  the  second  or 
third  week  in  October  of  each  year,  and  at  such  place  as  may  be  agreed 
upon  by  the  members  at  the  regular  meeting. 

Article  7.  In  addition  to  the  officers  named  in  Article  4,  the 
President  is  empowered  to  appoint  at  the  opening  of  each  annual 
meeting  a  committee  of  seven  to  select  officers  for  the  ensuing  year, 
subject  to  approval  of  the  Association;  an  Auditing  Committee  of  three, 
a  committee  of  seven  to  select  a  place  for  holding  of  the  next  annual 
Convention,  and  a  committee  of  seven  on  Legislation;  a  committee  of 
seven  on  Resolutions.  The  President  elect  at  each  meeting,  in  addition 
to  the  named  committees  shall  appoint  a  committee  of  five  persons, 
one  of  whom  shall  be  the  Secretary,  who  shall  prepare  the  program 
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for  the  meetings  and  notify  the  members  of  the  assignment  of  duty 
on  the  program,  and  in  addition  thereto,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  invite  such  persons  from  within  or  without  the 
State  to  make  addresses  on  such  topics  as  may  be  of  interest  to 
the  Association,  said  committee  to  serve  during  his  term. 

Article  8.  The  President  shall  have  power  and  is  authorized 
to  appoint  two  members  of  the  Association  as  delegates  to  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Charities  and  Corrections.  The  President  shall 
be  an  Ex  Offlcia  Delegate  with  power  of  substitution.  The  expenses 
of  said  Delegates  for  attending  said  Conference  shall  be  paid  by  the 
Association,  not  to  exceed,  however,  One  Hundred  Dollars. 

Article  9.  The  Committee  on  Legislation  shall  submit  a  report  to 
the  Convention,  with  a  draft  of  such  Legislation  as  may  be  necessary 
and  the  welfare  of  the  Citizens  demand,  for  the  relief  of  incurable 
diseases,  Tuberculosis,  Wife  desertion,  Marriage  and  Divorce.  For  the 
establishing  of  Hospitals  that  may  be  required,  and  for  such  other 
Legislation  as  the  Association  may  approve.  Said  Committee  shall 
further  see  that  proper  bills  are  drawn,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of 
such  members  of  the  House  and  Senate  to  secure  a  speedy  action. 
The  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Association  shall  be  Ex  Officio 
members  of  this  Committee. 

Article  10.  The  President,  Vice  Presidents,  and  Secretaries  shall 
constitute  a  Permanent  Executive  Committee  to  arrange  business  of 
the  Association. 

Article  11.  The  Treasurer  shall  pay  out  the  funds  of  the  Asso- 
ciation on  order  of  the  President  and  Secretary.  The  Secretary  chall 
receive  Fifty  Dollars  for  his  expenses,  and  the  Treasurer  shall  receive 
Twenty-five  Dollars  per  year. 

Article  12.  The  Treasurer  shall  submit  his  account  at  each  meeting 
with  the  vouchers,  which  shall  be  audited  by  the  Auditing  Committee 
appointed  for  that  purpose. 

Article  13.  The  expenses  necessary  for  the  holding  of  each  meet- 
ing shall  be  assessed  on  each  Poor  District,  Institution,  and  Society, 
the  amount  as  recommended  by  the  Auditing  Committee,  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Association,  which  amounts  shall  be  paid  to  the 
Treasurer. 

Article  14.  Any  person  interested  in  the  work  of  the  Associa- 
tion will  be  admitted  as  an  honary  member  by  a  majority  of  the 
members  present. 

Article  15.  This  Constitution  may  be  amended  at  any  regular 
meeting  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  members  present. 
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IN  THE  COURT  OF  QUARTER  SESSIONS  OF  THE  PEACE  FOR 
THE  COUNTY  OF  PHILADELPHIA  STATE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

In  Repetition  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society  to  Protect 
Children  from  Cruelty. 
In  the  Matters  of  Nos.  6248,  7087,  7122. 

Staake,  J.-On  the  31st  day  of  October,  1912,  the  petitions  of  the 
Society,  by  Roy  Smith  Wallace,  its  secretary,  were  presented  to  tiie 
Court  setting  forth  Charles  Halliday,  a  child  of  William  Halliday  and 
Sice  his  wife,  had  been  committed  to  the  care  of  the  Society  on  April 
14,  1910,  and  on  October  25,  1910,  this  court  had  made  an  order  on 
William  Halliday,  the  father,  for  $2.00  a  week  for  the  support  of  the 
child  It  appeared  later  that  the  father,  after  complying  with  the 
order'  for  several  months,  stopped  payments,  and  the  last  heard  from 
him  he  was  in  California.  The  mother,  by  reason  of  her  habits  was 
unable  to  care  for  her  child.  The  Society  stated  it  was  improbable 
that  it  would  be  able  to  secure  a  home  for  the  boy  Charles. 

In  the  case  No  7122,  the  petition  concerning  Winnie  Matthews,  aged 
thirteen  years,  it  appeared  that  her  mother  was  living  -with  a.  man 
named  White;  that  the  child  Winnie  and  her  sister  Sadie,  aged  ten 
years  with  the  mother  and  the  man  White,  all  occupied  one  room; 
the  mother  and  the  man  White  drank  heavily;  the  children  were 
neglected  and  beaten;  and  it  was  feared  the  man  White  had  impro- 
per relations  with  the  child.  The  mother  and  White  were  m  March, 
1911  arrested,  and  the  two  children  were  committed  to  the  Society. 
The  child  Sadie,  since  December,  1911,  had  been  with  her  mother 
who  was  then  in  service;  and  the  child  Winnie,  the  subject  of  this 
petition  evidenced  that  she  had  been  raped.  After  treatment  in 
the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  this  child  was  placed  by  the  Society  m  a 
boarding  home,  and  with  the  exception  of  from  July  to  October,  1911, 
during  which  period  her  board  was  paid  by  a  woman  who  had  in- 
terested herself  in  the  case,  the  Society  had  borne  the  burden  of  her 
support  It  was  averred  that  the  said  child  "is  feeble-minded  and 
should  be  in  an  institution,  but  that  the  said  Society  has  been  unable  to 
secure  her  admission  to  any  Institution,  the  home  at  Elwyn  having 
refused    to    accept    her    owing    to    the    experiences    which    she  has 

undergone."  .  . 

In  each  of  these  cases,  the  prayer  of  the  petition  was  that  the 
petitioner  being  informed  and  believing  that  "under  section  12  of 
the  Act  of  June  11,  1879  (P.  L.  142)  the  proper  persons  to  care  for 
said  child  are  the  Guardians  of  the  Pdor  of  the  County  of  Phila- 
delphia," the  petitioner  therefore  in  each  petition  prayed  that  the 
Court  should  relieve  the  Society  from  the  care  and  custody  of  the 
child  and  should  commit  the  child  to  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor  of 
the  County  of  Philadelphia. 

To  each  petition  there  was  filed,  on  February  27,  1913,  immediately 
prior  to  the  formal  hearing  of  the  case,  an  answer  by  Dr.  Joseph  S.  Neff, 
Director  of  the  Department  of  Public  Health  and  Charities  of  the 
City  of  Philadelphia.  In  each  answer  it  was  averred  that  the  res- 
pondent "Joseph  S.  Neff,  is  Director  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Health  and  Charities  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia.  That  by  Ordinance 
of  March  30,  1886  (P.  19,348)  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Guardians 
of  the  Poor  of  Philadelphia  County  were  transferred  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Charities  and  Correction  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia.  That 
by  Act  of  April  8,  1903  (P.  L.  157)  the  Department  of  Charities  and 
Correction  was  abolished  and  the  said  Department  of  Public  Health 
and  Charities  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia  was  established  in  lieu  thereof. 

"That  it  would  therefore  appear  that  such  of  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  said  Guardians  of  the    Poor  as  had  not  been  abrogated 
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by  its  absorption  into  the  Department  of  Chanties  and  Correct  on 
and  thereafter  by  the  abolition  of  the  said  Department  and  the 
establishment  of  the  present  Department  of  Public  Health  and  Char- 
ges of  Philadelphia,  were  now  vested  in  the  said  Department  of 
Public  Health  and  Charities."  .  w-n-™*. 

That  the  respondent  "is  therefore  advised  and  believe, 
that   such   commitments   of   children  to   the  said  Guardians   of  the 

beTorf  L6  tSirf  ^  no'wwitn^n  the  Province  of  the  said  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Health  and  Charities  of  Philadelphia. 

In  the  case  of  the  child  Halliday,  the  respondent  answered  that 
v,  Sieved  this  child  "is  such  a  child  as  was  contemplated  by 
he  believed  thus   cnua  &  deprived  of  the 

SppoTt   of   L   parent   or  o°ther   person   legally   responsible   for  its 
•  and  suggested  "that  a  commitment  of  the  said  Charles 

S15?a?  be  made  to  The  Department  of  Public  Health  and  Charities 

°£  PThe  ^oSrtathere£ore  adopts  this  suggestion  and  formally  commits 
the  said  Charles  Halliday  to  the  Department  of  Public  Health  and 
Charities  of  Philadelphia. 

In  the  case  of  the  child  Winnie  Matthews,  the  respondent  set  up. 

-That  the  said  Department  of  Public  Health  and  Charities  is 
without  power  of  means  to  accept  the  said  child— because  the  said 
child  is  feeble-minded.  Respondent  is  by  virtue  of  the  Act  of  June 
13  1883  (P  L  111)  forbidden  to  receive  or  retain  m  the  almshouse 
maintained  by  said  Department  of  Public  Health  and  Charities  of 
Philadelphia  any  child  between  two  and  sixteen  years  for  a  longer 
term  than  sixty  days,  unless  such  child  be  'an  unteachable  idiot,  an 
epileptic  or  a  paralytic,  or  otherwise  so  disabled  or  deformed  as  to 
render  it  incapable  of  labor  or  service.'  " 

The  answer  further  set  up: 

"The  child— is  not  of  any  of  the  classes  referred  to  in  the  fore- 
exceptions."  .  „-•■..-. 

The  answer  directed  to  the  Court's  attention  the  fact  that: 

"Other  than  the  said  almshouse  the  said  Department  of  Health 
and  Charities  possesses  for  its  operations  only  the  following  Institu- 
tions- Philadelphia  Hospital  of  Contagious  Diseases,  Philadelphia  Gen- 
eral Hospital  for  the  Acute  Sick,  and  The  Philadelphia  Hospital  for  the 
Insane;  and  that  none  of  them  is  a  proper  place  for  the  adequate  care 
and  supervision  of  feeble-minded  children." 

In  the  Halliday  case,  the  recognition  by  the  Department  that 
such  commitments  of  children  to  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor  of  Phila- 
delphia as  were  contemplated  by  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  June 
11  1879  (P.  L.  142)  are  now  within  the  province  of  the  Department 
of'  Public  Health  and  Charities  of  Philadelphia,  will  relieve  the  pe- 
titioning Society  from  conditions,  which  heretofore  have  worked  a 
great  injustice.  Instead  of  committing  such  children  directly  to  the 
Department  of  Public  Health  and  Charities,  it  has  been  the  practice 
of  the  Court  in  many  cases  to  commit  the  child  primarily  to  the 
Society  and  then  make  an  order  either  up  on  the  parents  of  the  child 
or  upon  the  County  Commissioners  for  the  payment  of  the  sum  of 
$1.87.  In  many  of  these  cases  it  appears  the  amount  of  the  order 
either  upon  the  parents  or  upon  the  county  was  not  sufficient  to 
pay  the  actual  cost  of  the  Board  and  support  of  the  child  by  the 
Society  either  in  a  home  obtained  for  the  child  or  otherwise,  so  that 
the  deficiency  had  to  come  from  the  treasury  of  the  Society,  thus 
making  a  great  draught  upon  its  revenues,  when,  as  it  is  now  conceded, 
the  commitment  should,  in  the  first  place,  have  been  made  directly 
to  the  Department  of  Public  Health  and  Charities,  which  Department 
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would  be  responsible  under  the  law  for  the  care  and  support  of  such 

^Section  1  of  the  Act  of  1879  speaks  of  the  cruel  treatment  of 
children  the  punishment  for  employing  minors  at  certain  vocations 
or  retaining  them  in  brothels,  hiring  them  for  purposes  etc. 

Section  6  provides  that  whenever  any  person  should  before  a 
magistrate  make  an  oath  or  affirmation  that  he  believes  any  child 
is  being  detained  in  any  place  or  house,  such  magistrate  should  forth- 
with issue  a  warrant  to  a  constable  or  any  other  authorized  officer 
to  enter  such  place  or  house  and  investigate  the  same  and  bring  the 
child  before  the  Magistrate  for  a  hearing  of  the  case. 

Under  Section  7  the  Orphans'  Court  may  appoint  guardians  and 
order  payments  of  maintenance. 

The  Act  also  provides  that  a  child  may  be  returned  to  the  cus- 
tody of  the  parents  if  competent  to  care  for  the  child.  Humane  so- 
cieties may  have  persons  commissioned  to  make  arrests,  and  when 
minors  are  committed  to  the  care  of  such  societies,  they  may  be 
adopted  when  deserted  by  parents— that  is,  when  any  proper  person 
is  desirous  of  adopting  such  child.  . 

Then  follows,  in  Section  12,  the  provisions  already  referred  to 
covering  the  case  of  children:  "Whenever  the  parents  or  proper 
jruardian  of  any  infant  unable  to  support  itself  have  been  convicted 
of"  the  offences  enumerated  in  the  Act  "or  are  dead  or  cannot  be 
found  and  there  is  no  person  legally  responsible  for  the  mainten- 
ance and  support  of  said  child,  willing  to  assume  such  support  or  to 
be  found  within  the  county,  any  magistrate  or  court  of  record  of 
the  county  in  which  said  child  may  be  found,  may  commit  the  child 
to  the  custody  and  care  of  the  guardians  of  the  poor  of  said 
County"  providing  that  the  Act  should  "not  exempt  any  person  from  the 
duty  of  maintaining  or  supporting  said  child  as  is  now  imposed  by  law." 

The  admission  of  the  responsibility  of  the  Department  will  there- 
fore very  much  simplify  the  practice  in  these  cases  as  the  child  can. 
where  the  conditions  require,  be  directly  committed  to  the  Department. 

It  may  be  desirable  that  some  rules  of  practice  should  be  made 
covering  this  particular  subject  matter,  so  as  to  determine  whether 
the  Court  should  act  in  individual  cases  upon  the  mere  presentation 
of  a  petition  by  a  Society  or  individual,  setting  forth  affirmatively  the 
conditions  under  Section  12  of  the  Act  of  1879— whether  such  presenta- 
tion Would  be  sufficient  to  warrant  the  Court  then  and  there  making 
a  decree — or  should  there, — upon  the  presentation  of  such  a  petition 
setting  out  the  facts  and  that  the  infant  is  unable  to  suport  itself, 
or  that  the  parents  of  the  infant  are  dead  or  cannot  be  found  and 
that  there  is  no  one  responsible  for  the  duty  of  maintaining  and 
supporting  the  child, — not  be  a  formal  hearing  at  which  hearing  all 
the  averments  of  the  petition  should  be  evidenced  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Court.  That  is,  would  the  mere  everment  of  the  inability  to 
find  the  parents  of  the  child  be  sufficient  without  a  definite  averment 
and  proof  of  the  efforts  which  have  been  made  to  find  the  parent? 

In  default  of  a  formal  rule  of  practice  on  the  subject,  the  Sitting 
Judge  is  of  the  opinion  that  any  petition  presented  praying  for  a 
commitment  to  the  Department  of  Public  Health  and  Charities  should 
contain  specifically,  in  detail,  the  particular  offence  of  which  the 
parent  or  the  parents  of  the  child  had  been  convicted — the  place,  Court 
and  date  of  such  conviction — a  certificate  from  the  Bureau  of  Regis- 
tration of  Births,  Marriages  and  Deaths  of  the  death  of  the  parent, 
and  in  the  case  of  an  averment  that  the  parents  cannot  be  found, 
a  statement  of  the  last  known  place  of  residence  of  such  parents  and 
what  efforts  had  been  made  and  by  whom  to  ascertain  the  present 
whereabouts  of  such  parents.  There  should  also  be  an  affirmative 
statement  based  upon  actual  investigation  that  there  is  not  some 
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other  person  than  the  parents  legally  responsible  for  the  maintenance 
and  support  of  such  child. 

On  the  hearing  of  these  petitions,  counsel  representing  the  Society 
stated:  "Only  in  very  exceptional  cases  will  the  Society  desire  to 
make  such  petitions." 

In  the  case  of  Winnie  Matthews,  the  answer  of  the  Department 
is  ■  that  it  "is  without  power  of  means  to  accept  the  said  child" 
because  she  is  feeble-minded;  that  by  the  Act  of  June  13,  1883, 
(P.  L.  Ill)  the  Department  is  "forbidden  to  receive  or  retain  in  the 
almshouse — any  child  between  two  and  sixteen  years  for  a  longer  term 
than  sixty  days  unless  such  child  be  an  unteachable  idiot,  an  epileptic 
or  a  paralytic,  or  otherwise  so  disabled  or  deformed  as  to  render  it 
incapable  of  labor  or  service.'  " 

It  is  conceded  by  the  Department,  as  already  shown,  that  where 
the  case  is  "clear-cut  one  of  dependency"  and  the  child  is  such 
child  as  is  contemplated  by  the  Act  of  June  11,  1879,  there  can  be 
no  question  of  the  liability  of  the  Department  for  the  care  and  support 
of  such  child;  but  in  the  case  of  a  feeble-minded  child,  it  is  claimed 
there  is  something  more  than  the  mere  element  of  dependency;  "the 
Department  is  unable  to  accept  the  child  because,  under  the  law  the 
institutions  with  which  it  has  been  provided  are  not  such  institutions 
as  should  take  a  feeble-minded  child  within  their  jurisdiction." 

Section  12  of  the  Act  of  1879  refers  to  "any  infant  unable  to 
support  itself"  and  would  necessarily  therefore  include  not  only  the 
infant  who  by  reason  of  tender  years — and  the  law  controlling  such 
infant  under  working  age — is  unable  to  support  itself;  but  would 
apparently  .necessarily  also  include .  any  infant  "unable  to  support 
itself"  by  reason  of  mental  deficiency,  such  as  feeble-mindedness  of 
such  character  as  would  prevent  the  child  being  taught  any  vocation 
whatever,  which  would  provide  a  means  of  support  for  such  child. 

The  Act  of  June  13,  1883,  as  already  stated,  makes  an  exception 
in  favor  of  any  child  between  two  and  sixteen  years  who  is  "an 
unteachable  idiot,  an  epileptic,  or  a  paralytic,  or  otherwise  so  disabled 
or  deformed  as  to  render  it  incapable  of  labor  or  service"  being  retained 
in  the  almshouse  for  a  longer  term  than  sixty  days.  It  may  well 
be  inquired  if  a  child  is  so  feeble-minded  as  to  be  incapable  of  being 
taught  a  means  of  support,  if  such  child  is  not,  indeed  "disabled" 
in  the  same  sentence  with  the  words,  "unteachable  idiot"  may  well 
include  a  child  of  mental  disability. 

The  child  in  the  present  case  is  conceded  to  be  an  infant  "unable 
to  support  itself"  who,  if  she  was  not  feeble-minded,  would,  as  'in  the 
case  of  the  Halliday  child,  be  committed  to  the  care  of  the  Depart- 
ment; and  if  such  a  child  can  be  so  committed  for  the  reason  of  its 
inability  to  support  itself"  by  reason  of  its  being  feeble-minded  and 
thus  mentally  disabled,  one  having  a  still  more  potent  right  to  the 
care  and  protection  of  the  Department? 

The  Act  of  June  13,  1883,  in  the  judgement  of  the  Court  would 
include  not  only  "an  unteachable  idiot"  but  a  feeble-minded  child  so 
disabled  as  to  render  it  incapable  of  labor  and  service  and  consequently 
"unable  to  support  itself." 

We  are  next  met  with  the  objection  that  the  Department  of  Public 
Health  and  Charities  is  "without  power  of  means  to  accept  the  said 
child — because  the  said  child  is  feeble-minded."  The  Director  is 
undoubtedly  stating  an  undeniable  fact,  but  the  question  before  the 
Court  is  not  necessarily  controlled  by  the  present  inability  of  the 
Department  to  provide  for  such  a  child;  and  unless  it  is  positively 
shown  that  the  County  of  Philadelphia  is  without  power  or  means 
to  provide  a  place  for  the  acceptance  of  such  a  child,  we  are 
of  the  opinion  that  there  is  no  satisfactory  excuse  for  the  failure  to 
perform  the     duty  imposed  upon  the  Department  by  the  provisions 
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minded  children  to  insane  asylums,  the  Court  cannot lose „^  ejes Jo 
the  fact  that  in  the  third  petition  concerning  a  child  ^olpnus, 
filed  with,  the  two  petitions  now  before  the  Court  it  was  Btated  ttat 
the  child,  one  feeble-minded,  aged  three  years,  had  been  committed 
bv  the  Judge  sitting  in  the  Juvenile  Court  to  the  Insane  Asylum  at 
NorStownf  that  the  authorities  of  the  Asylum  had  refused  to  accept 

tt^^^^TZ  Per 
week  towards  the  expense  aW.J«jt)  stated  there  were  sonle 

was  absolutely  no  room  in  the  Present  wra  S*ing   such  feeble- 

^ly^r^ZV-^^:%°^  and  contact  .« 

SSS^J  chiMta, .with  those  -»  -         »r„n=Uly  con- 
Notwithstanding  all  of  these  Oimcmue  co„atrai„ed  to  con- 

front the  head  of  the    ^ZTZer  Tml^  'o  care  for  such 
S.-SdS%hJ=VL^ 

^^^,rt^'=rSi  tut 

fT-iHSfe  a?d  &  SSg 

t0  /  1Vln,  of  dSSSS for  all  of  those  who,  by  the  letter  and  the  spirit 

offih SS     ^hfatsolute?; ^nt^Tidiot"  and  the  undoubt 

d,v  tsane  We  have  had  presented  to  us  in  the  public  press,  the 
necessUy-for  the  protection  of  society.-especially  in  the  case  of 
mentally  deficient  girls,  of  provisions  for  custodial  life  and  perpetual 
g^ardlansnip  of  he  feeble-minded  and  imbecile  children  as  well  as 
fdults  It  is  more  than  regrettable,  that  while  the  duty  of  such 
P^fsion  has  been  generally  recognized  and  conceded,  there  has  been 
such  a  deplorable  lack  of  performance  of  such  duty.  compels 
In  the  present  case,  the  law,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  impels 
the  entry  of  an  order  committing  the  child  Winnie  to  the  care  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Health  and  Charities  as  an  infant  "unable  to 
wfftttart  itself"  as  a  child  so  feeble-minded  as  to  require  its  being 
S 'in  an institution,  and  therefore  as  a  child  so  disabled,  as  to 
render  it  incapable  of  labor  or  service  sufficient  to  ™ortJ^%.f^ 
therefore  such  a  child  as  under  the  conditions  set  forth  m  the  Petition 
of  the  Society,  requires  the  custody  and  care  of  the  Guardians  of  the 
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Director  may  -most  decidedly  object  to  the  commitment  of  an  lndl-ef 
or  incorrigible  insane,  feeble-minded  child  into  an  unsuitable  msti- 
ZuoT^itie  Philadelphia  Hospital  for  the  Insane/-  The  position  of 
the  Department  is,  under  existing  conditions,  a  decided ly  unpl easant 
one  with  the  Elwyn  institution  crowded  to  the  full  extent  of  its 
cSacTty  the^Spring'city  Institution,  with  no  immedmte  provision  foi 
girl  children  with  the  State  Department  of  Charities  prptes mg 
the  placing  of  such  children  in  the  hospitals  for  insane  adults  m 
PhiladelpWa  or  at  Norristown.  The  task  of  the  Director  of  the  Depart- 
ment  is,  indeed  a  difficult  one.  '+  rt*  (w>h.. 

Aside  from  the  probable  illegality  of  such  commitment  of  feeble 
Poor  of  the  County  now  represented  by  the  Department  of  Public 
Health  and  Charities  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia.  nrprn.i!(lt. 

Counsel  will  prepare  a  proper  order  or  decree  m  the  premises 
and  submit  the  same  to  the  Court. 


REPORT  OR  CHILDREN'S  AID  SOCIETY  OF  CHESTER  COUNTY 

In  recounting  the  progress  and  work  of  our  Aid  Society  each 
year  we  find  a  greater  part  of  it  must  remain  unchromcled  as  it  is 
preventive  in  its  character  and  cannot  be  reduced  to  statistics. 

At  this  date  under  our  supervision  there  are  164  County-wards— 
120  in  free  homes— 44  in  boarding  homes.  Within  the  year  20  children 
have  been  added  to  our  number.  In  all  our  efforts,  to  uplift  these 
dependents,  our  worthy  "Board  of  Directors"  of  the  poor  and  officials 
of  the  "Home"  have  extended  their  generous  support  and  encourage- 
ment The  prime  thought  of  absorbing  into  happy  home  life  the 
children  who  are  taken  into  care  by  the  "Society"  is  kept  very  closely 
in  view  and  the    wisdom  of  this  plan  of  action  no  longer  a  question. 

We  trust  in  the  faithful  performance  of  this  sisterhood  of  service, 
the  results  will  be  far-reaching  and  we  hopefully  and  prayerfully 
press  forward—Without  halting— without  rest,   lifting  better  up  to 

LTDIA  B.  WALTON,  Sec. 


ALLEGHENY  COUNTY. 

Of  Allegheny  County  Home,  Almshouse,  for  Allegheny  County 
Poor  District,  for  the  year  ending  30th  December,  1912: 

No.  of  Inmates  at  close  of  last  year    369 

No.  admitted  during  year    530 

Total  No.  in  Home  and  received  during  year   899 

No.  died,  discharged  and  eloped    509 

No.  remaining  at  close  of  year,  30th  December,  1912    390 

Average  No.  in  Almshouse,  during  year    384 

EXPENSES 

Total  amount  expended  for  all  purposes   $G8,407.5S 

Cost  of  Buildings  and  improvements   $32,902.47 

Cost  of  Out-door  Relief   44,766.87 

Cost  of  other  Outside  Expenses  including  Sinking 

Fund   $37,104  $41,849.83— $119,519.17 

Total  cost  of  maintaining  Almshouse,    187,926.75 

Average  weekly  cost  per  capita    3.417 

Total  Almshouse,  Expenses    187,926.75 
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Total  receipts  other  than  County   8,133.20 

Total  cost  to  County  for  maintenance  of  Almshouse   179,793.55 

Improvements — Bought  New  Farm  60  acres,  Drilling  Gas  Well,.  Re- 
modeling Hospital,  Building  of  Reservoir  and  Road,  Equipment  for 
Pumphouse,  Tunnel  and  Laundry;  Small  Boiler  and  Furniture. 

Board  of  Directors  and  Officers  and  Postoffice  Address — James 
McB.  Robb,  Oakdale,  Pa;  Director,  Andrew  S.  Miller,  Bellevue,  Pa; 
Director,  William  Bennett,  Braddock,  Pa;  Director  J.  Lewis  Srodes, 
Superintendent,  Woodville,  Pa;     City  Office,  Jail  Bldg.,  Pittsburg,  Pa; 

Location — Allegheny  County.    Postoffice,  Woodville,  Pa. 

Number  of  Acres  330.    Value  of  Buildings,  $663,005.63. 

Value  of  Acres,  $110,287.  72  including  Coal  Land. 

We  are  caring  for  our  Insane  under  the  County  Care  Act. 

Number  of  patients  in  State  Hospital — Males — Females — Total — 

Total  number  of  patients  in  Almshouse,  Institution  or  Hospital,  none. 

Amount  of  Aid  or  Appropriation  received  from  State,  none. 

Remarks — A  separate  report  furnished  by  the  Department  for 
Insane,  the  Allegheny  County  Hospital  for  Insane. 


ALLEGHENY  COUNTY,  WOODVILLE,  PA. 

Report  of  Allegheny  County  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Woodville,  Pa. 
Allegheny  County  Poor  District,  for  the  year  ending  December  30th,  1912. 

No.  of  Inmates  at  close  of  last  Year   752 

No.  Admitted  during  the  Year   333 

Total  Number  in  Home,  and  received  during  the  Year    1085 

No.  Died,  Discharged  and  Eloped   278 

No.  Remaining  at  close  of  Year  December  30th,  1912   807 

Average  number  in  Hospital  during  the  Year   734 

EXPENSES. 

Total  Amount  Expended  for  all  purposes  $126,907.55 

Cost  of  Improvements   4,311.05 

Total  cost  of  Maintenance  of  Hospital   131,218.60 

Average  weekly  cost  per  Capita   3.55 

Total   receipts   other  than  County   781,85.45 

Total  cost  to  County  for  Maintenance  of  Hospital   530,33.15 

Board  of  Directors,  and  Postoffice  Adress — James  McB.  Robb, 
Oakdale,  Pa;  Director,  Andrew  S.  Miller,  Bellevue,  Pa;  Director, 
William  Bennett,  Braddock,  Pa;  Director,  J.  Lewis  Srodes,  Superinten- 
dent, Woodville,  Pa;       City  Office,  Jail  Bldg.,  Pittsburg,  Pa; 

Value    of   Buildings   560,678.30 

We  are  caring  for  our  Insane  under  the  County  Care  Act. 

Amount  of  Aid  received  from  the  State   53,294.57 


BEDFORD  COUNTY. 


Report  of  Bedford  County  Almshouse,  for  the  Bedford  County 
Poor  District  for  the  year  ending  30th  December,  1912: 

No.  of  Inmates  at  close  of  last  year   30 

No.  admitted  during  year    53 

Total  No.  in  Home  and  received  during  year    83 

No.-  died,  discharged  and  eloped    17 

No.  remaining  at  close  of  year,  30th  December,  1912    66 

Average  No.  in  Almshouse,  Institution  or  Hospital  during  year  ....  52 
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EXPENSES 

Total  amount  expended  for  all  purposes   VVo'o'oo" $15'438"°3 

Cost   of  Buildings   and  Improvements   4212  77 

Cost  of  Out-door  Relief    'gio'37— $  5,423.14 

Cost  of  other  Outside  Expenses   •       •  g9 

Total   cost   of   maintaining   Almshouse    1  gg 

Average  weekly  cost  per  capita    10,314.89 

Total  Almshouse  Expenses   550.16 

Total  receipts  other  than  County   -14SS7R7 

Total  cost  to  County  for  maintenance  of  Almshouse  ......... :-  14,887.87 

Improvements— New  Tramp  House.  /Mress— George 

Board  of  Directors  and  Officers  and  Posto fee  Add  e  %  ^o  ^  6 
A  Hillegass,  Director,  Buffalo  Mills,  Pa.;  Josiah  R.  Ritchey,  Steward, 

?;rd  Rpr-DDN°W3BPeam,  ^ 

H«  sh^V^  i£LZ±  SJSfflT  ? : 

^cation-Bedford  Township;     Postoffice,  Bedford I  R.  F.  D.  No.  3. 
-Number  of  Acres,  210;    Value  of  Buildings,  $75,000.00 
Values  of  Acres,  $9,000.00 

We  are  not  caring  for  our  Insane  under  the  County  Care  Act. 
Number  of  patients   in   State  Hospital— Males   38,     Females  30, 
Total  68. 

Total  number  of  patients  in  Almshouse,  4. 

Amount  of  Aid  or  Appropriation  received  from  State,     not  any. 

Remarks— Number  supported  in  private  families  2,  Homes  2, 
Feeble-minded  at  Polk,  11,  No.  relieved  at  Hospitals  3,  at  Deaf  and 
Dumb  institution,  Edgewood  3. 

Sanitary  condition  of  Almshouse  was  much  improved,  painted, 
papered  and  carpeted.    Land  well  limed  and  improved. 


BERKS  COUNTY. 

Report  of  Berks  County  Almshouse,  Institution  or  Hospital  for 
the  year  ending  Dec.  30,  1912. 

No.  of  Inmates  at  close  of  last  year   

No.  admitted  during  year    370 

Total  No.  in  Home  and  received  during  year   

No.  died,  discharged  and  eloped   340 

No.  remaining  at  close  of  year,  30th  December,  1912    344 

Average  No.  in  Almshouse    277 

EXPENSES 

Total  amount  expended  for  all  purposes   $68,934.92. 

Cost  of  Buildings,  Improvements  including  farm  $450,000.00 

Cost  of  Out-door  Relief    5,865.29 

Cost  of  other  Outside  Expenses    17,211.78 

Total  cost  of  maintaining  Almshouse   •  •  43,823.64 

Average  weekly  cost  per  capita    2-69 

Total  Almshouse,  repairs,  and  etc   45,857.85 

Total  receipts  other  than  County    4,894.18 

Total  cost  to  County  for  maintenance  of  Almshouse   64,040.74 

Improvements — New  poultry  house  $7tf0,  Dough  mixer,  $476,  Sawing 
4  acres  timber  for  building  purposes,  Repairing  exterior  of  main  barn, 
wagon  and  grain  shed,  winter  stable,  pig-sty,  butcher  house  and 
refrigerator,  creamery  and  bake  house,  Lot  of  inside  painting  and 
varnishing,,'  Four  new  baggage  room,  New  hose  cart,  and  500  feet 
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best  Are  hose  and  new  Are  plugs,  Entire  new  and  modern  toilet  and 
washing-  system  $10,453.00,  A  new  200  H.  P.  boiler  $4,171.00  for 
heating  and  etc. 

Board  of  Directors  and  Officers  and  Postoffice  Address — Pres.  Joel 
H.  Krick,  401  Schul  Ave.,  Reading,  Pa.;  D.  B.  Hill,  Gouglersville,  Rein- 
hold's  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Pa.;  D.  M.  Herbein,  Fleetwood,  Henry  B.  Kauff- 
man,  House  Agt.  and  Oscar  H.  Bush,  Clerk. 

Location — Berks  Co.,  Postoffice,  Shillington,  Pa. 

Number  of  Acres  514,  Value  of  Buildings,  $250,000.00 

Values  of  Acres,  $200,000 

We  are  caring  for  our  Insane  under  the  County  Care  Act. 
Number  of  patients  in   State  Hospitals — Males    24,   Females  21, 
Total  45. 

Total  number  of  patients  in  Almshouse,  Institution  or  Hospital,  none. 

Amount  of  Aid  or  Appropriation  received  from  State,  none. 

At  Phila.  and  Chester  Almshouse  Insane  dept.  Total  13. 

Remarks — We  are  also  caring  for  the  following: — at  Polk,  Pa.,  5, 
at  Elwyn,  Pa.,  15,  at  Overbrook,  Pa.,  1,  at  Children's  Aid,  14,  at 
Reading  Home  for  Friendless  Children,  Spring  City,  Pa.,  48,  at  St. 
Catherine's  Orphan  and  etc,  4.    Total  cost  $7,723.52.  , 


BLAIR  COUNTY  HOSPITAL  FOR  THE  INSANE,  HOLLI DAYSBU  RG, 

PA.,  REPORT  FOR  1912. 

Net  revenue,   $38,341.11 

Net  cost  of  maintenance,    38,041.88 

Net  gain  for  1912,    299.23 

Average  weekly  per  capita  cost  of  maintenance   $2.94  9  -  10 

Average  number  of  patients  cared  for  during  1912  was   248 

Number  of  patients  in  Hospital  January  1,  1912    225 

Number  of  patients  on  parole,  January  1,  1912    10 

Number  of  patients  admitted  during  1912    127 

Number  of  patients  died  during  1912   36 

Number  of  patients  discharged  restored  or  improved   65 

Number  of  patients  on  parole  December  31,  1912    9 

Number  of  patients  remaining  in  Hospital  December  31,  1912   251 

During  1912,  our  male  working  patients  did  a  total  of  12,046  y2  days 
(of  8  hours  each)  work. 
In   the    Sewing  Room: 

In  the  Sewing  Room: — 3891  pieces  of  clothing,  linen,  etc.  was  mark- 
ed, 9497  pieces  were  mended,  475  new  pieces  were  made,  9911  hours 
of  work  was  done  by  the  patients. 

Permanent  Improvements: — A  concrete  block  gateway  at  main  en- 
trance 510  feet  of  road  18  feet  wide,  macadamized.  A  vegetable  storage 
cave  28  x  48  x  8%  feet,  built  entirely  of  concrete  in  the  side  of  the 
hill  at  the  rear  of  the  buildings.  A  garbage  and  ash  house  8  x  .16  x  10 
feet  and  a  garage  and  tool  house  22  x  36  feet  and  one  and  one-half 
stories  high — all  made  of  concrete  block  made  by  patients. 

The  cost  of  these  new  structures,  if  built  by  contract  would 
have  been  not  less  than  $5,350.00.  The  cost  to  the  Hospital  was 
$2,405.55.  All  windows  and  doors  in  all  of  the  buildings  of  the  Insti- 
tution were  screened  against  flies  and  mosquitoes. 

We  are  now  building  a  bakery  36  x  50  feet  the  first  floor  to  be  used 
as  the  bake  shop,  completely  equipped.  The  second  floor  for  flour 
storage,  enabling  us  to  buy  at  the  bottom  of  the  market,  a  thing 
heretofore  impossible.  The  building  is  made  of  concrete  blocks  and 
asbestos  shingle  roof  and  will  be  practically  "fire  proof"  and  rat  proof. 

H.  J.  SOMMER  Superintendent. 
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CRAWFORD  COUNTY. 

Report  of  Crawford  Co.,  Almshouse  or  for  the  Poor  District  for 
the  year  ending-  30th  December,  1912: 

No.  of  Inmates  at  close  of  last  year   

No.  admitted  during  year   

Total  No.  in  Home  and  received  during  year   

No.  died,  discharged  and  eloped   

No.  remaining  at  close  of  year,  30th  December,  1912    ^ 

Average  No.  in  Almshouse   during  year   

EXPENSES 

Total  amount  expended  for  all  purposes   $14,755.57 

Cost  of  Buildings  and  Improvements   ^YiVov 

Cost   of   Out-door   Relief   ?<,ii4.zi 

Cost  of  other  Outside  Expenses   ..... •  •  •  •  Y*  \ 

Total  cost  of  maintaining  Almshouse,  Institution  or  Hospital..  14>75°.57 

Average   weekly   cost   per   capita   •   ic;nso'<u 

Total  receipts  other  than  County    '  ' 

Total  cost  to  County  for  maintenance  of  Almshouse    n.ioo.oi 

Improvements 

Board  of  Directors  and  Officers  and  Postofflce  Address— H.  C. 
Wasson,  Meadville,  Pa.;  A.  E.  Lilley,  Blomingvalley,  Pa.;  Geo.  U 
Reitze,  Meadville,  Pa.; 

Location — Saegertown,  Postofflce,  Saegertown. 

Number  of  Acres  230,  value  of  Buildings.  $75,000.00,  value  of 
Acres,  $18,000.00. 

We  are  not  caring  for  our  Insane  under  the  County  Care  Act. 


FRANKLIN  COUNTY. 

Report  of  Franklin  County  Almshouse,  for  the  Poor  District  for 
the    year  ending  30th  December,  1912: 

No.  of  Inmates  at  close  of  last  year    l«j 

No.  admitted  during  year    7° 

Total  No.  in  Home  and  received  during  year    185 

No.  died,  discharged  and  eloped    5° 

No.  remaining  at  close  of  year,  30th  December,  1912    127 

Average  No.  in  Almshouse,  Institution  or  Hospital  during  year  .  .  118% 

EXPENSES 

Total  amount  expended  for  all  purposes   i'o.'^n'nn  ■$23,661-61 

Cost  of  Buildings  and  Improvements   V™,™ 

Cost  of  Out-door  Relief    4,783.50 

Cost  of  other  Outside  Expenses  ........  v 

Total  cost  of  maintaining  Almshouse,  Institution  or  Hospital..  18-87?/" 

Average  weekly  cost  per  capita    iss7Sii 

Total  Almshouse,  Institution  or  Hospital    «  00040 

Total  receipts  other  than  County    b,6A6.iz 

Total  cost  County  for  maintenance  of  Almshouse,  Institution 

or  Hospital   •  ".»«>MU 

Improvements— One  and  one-half  stonebuilding  erected,  containing 
bakeshop,  laundry  and  slaughter  rooms,  chickens  house  for  farm. 

Board  of  Directors  and  Officers  and  Postofflce  Address— C.  M. 
Funk  Waynesboro,  Pa.;  M.  R.  Brown,  Chambersburg,  Pa.;  J.  L. 
Brindle,  R.  R.  No.  4,  Mercersburg,  Pa.;  P.  H.  Hollar,  Steward,  Cham- 
bersburg, Pa. 

Location— One  mile  east  of  Chambersburg,  Postofflce,  Chambers- 
burg, Pa. 
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Numbers  of  Acres,  209,  value  of  Buildings,  $22,000,  values  of 
Acres,  $20,000. 

We  are  caring-  for  our  Insane  under  the  County  Care  Act. 
Number  of  patients  in  State  Hospitals — Males  17,  Females  4,  To- 
tal 21. 

Harrisburg  in  State  Hospitals — Males,  4,  Females,  4,  Total,  21. 
Total  number  of  Aid  or  Appropriation  received  from  State,  $3,654.28 
Remarks — Here  are   counted,   Harrisburg,     Wernersville,  Spring 
City,  Polk  and  Blwyn. 

In  Harrisburg  we  have  4  Males — 1  Female — Total  5. 


GERM ANTOWN  POOR  DISTRICT 

Report  of  Germantown  Almshouse,  Institution  or  Hospital  for  the 
Poor  District  for  the  year  ending  30th  December,  1912: 


No.  of  Inmates  at  close  of  last  year    67 

No.  admitted  during  year    71 

Total  No.  in  Home  and  received  during  year    138 

No.   died,   discharged  and  eloped    74 

No.  remaining  at  close  of  year,  30th  December,  1912    70 

Average  No.  in  Almshouse,  Institution  or  Hospital  during  year   72 

EXPENSES 

Total  amount  expended  for  all  purposes   $55,277.42 

Cost  of  Buildings  and  Improvements   $  620.19 

Cost  of  Out-door  Relief    10,758.32 

Cost  of  other  Outside  Expenses   18,370.33 

Total  cost  of  maintaining  Almshouse   15,692.08 

Average  weekly  cost  per  capita   4   3.90 

Total  Almshouse  

Total  receipts  other  than  County    3,720.27 

Total  cost  to  County  for  maintenance  of  Almshouse,  Institu- 
tion or  Hospital    10,366.32 


Board  of  Directors  and  Officers  and  Postoffice  Address — Chas  C. 
Russel,  President,  Chestnut  Hill;  W.  H.  Confer,  Secretary,  Germantown; 
Pringle  Borthwick,  Treasurer,  Chestnut  Hill. 

Location — R.  Henhouse  St.,   Postoffice,  Germantown. 

Number  of  Acres,  6,  value  of  buildings,  $50,000.00,  value  of  Acres, 
$100,000.00. 

We  are  not  caring  for  our  Insane  under  the  County  Care  Act. 
Number   of   patients    in    State   Hospital — Males    80,    Females  56, 
Total  136. 

Total  Number  of  patients  in  Almshouse,  Institution  or  Hospital  68. 
Amount  of  Aid  or  Appropriation  received  from  State,  none. 
Remarks — We  are  in  a  healthy  and  nourishing  condition. 


HUNTINGTON  COUNTY. 

Report  of  Huntingdon   County   Almshouse,   for  the   year  ending 


Dec.  30th,  1912. 

No.  of  Inmates  at  close  of  last  year    34 

No.  admitted  during  year    33 

Total  No.  in  Home  and  received  during  year    67 

No.  died,  discharged  and  eloped    30 

No.  remaining  at  close  of  year,  30th  December,  1912    37 

Average  No.  in  Almshouse,  during  year    38 

EXPENSES 

Total  amount  expended  for  all  purposes   $13,011.70 
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Cost  of  Buildings  and  Improvements   •••• 

Cost  of  Out-door  Relief   $3,748.69 

Cost  of  other  Outside  Expenses    5,498.44—  9.247.31 

Total  cost  of  maintaining  Almshouse    ia« 

Average  weekly  cost  per  capita    7fl7oq 

Total  Almshouse  expenses    'ISo'Ia 

Total  receipts  other  than  County    472.48 

Total  cost  to  County  for  maintenance  of  Almshouse,  Institu- 
tion or  Hospital    12,590.00 

Board  of  Directors  and  Officers  and  Postoffice  Address— Directors, 
J  H.  Myers,  Shirleysburg,  Pa.;  James  R.  Edwards,  Huntingdon,  Pa.; 
James  V.  Stevens,  Three  Springs,  Pa.;  Steward,  W.  W.  Wilson, 
Shirleysburg,  Pa.;  Clerk,  R.  P.  Smith,  Mapleton  Depot,  Pa. 

Location— Aughwick  Valley,  Postoffice,  Shirleysburg,  Pa.  - 
Number  of  Acres,  200,  value  of  Buildings,  $15,000.00,  values  of  Acres, 
$10,000.00. 

We  are  not  caring  for  our  Insane  under  the  County  Care  Act. 
Number   of   patients   in   State   Hospital— Males    13,    Females,  23, 
Total,  36. 

Total  number  of  patients  in  Almshouse,  38. 

Amount  of  Aid  or  Appropriation  received  from  State,  nothing. 


CENTRAL  POOR  DISTRICT. 

Report  of  the  Central  Poor  Dristrict  Almshouse,  Institution  or 
Hospital  for  the  Central  Poor  District  of  Luzerne  County  Poor  Dis- 


trict for  the  year  ending  30th  December,  1912: 

No.  of  inmates  at  close  of  last  year    328 

No.  admitted  during  year    387 

Total  No.  in  Home  and  received  during  year    715 

No.  died,  discharged  and  eloped    390 

No.  remaining  at  close  of  year,  30th  December,  1912    325 

Average  No.  in  Almshouse    300 


EXPENSES 

Total  amount  expended  for  all  purposes   $66,990.85 

Cost  of  Buildings  and  Improvements   $32,370.07 

Cost  of  Out-door  Relief    48,148.32 

Total   cost   of  maintaining  Almshouse,    34,620.85 

Average  weekly  cost  per  capita    2.18 

Total  Almshouse,  Institution  or  Hospital  Expenses    34,620.85 

Total  receipts  other  than  County    372.60 


Total  cost  to  County  for  maintenance  of  Almshouse    34,248.25 

Improvements — Completion  of  addition  to  male  building  at  a  total 
cost  including  furnishing  $113,078.25. 

Board  of  Directors  and  Officers  and  Postoffice  Address — President, 
Maurice  Gaerteur,  Wilkes  Barre;  Treasurer  Hon.  S.  W.  Davenport, 
Plymouth;  Sec.  J.  L.  Reilly,  Ashley;  Geo.  H.  Butler,  Esq.,  Dorranceton; 
A.  P.  Childs,  Alden  Station;  Geo.  M.  Mall,  Plains;  C.  W.  Laycock, 
Kingston;  Hon.  Geo.  K.  Brown,  Wilkes  Barre;  Supt.  Hospital  for 
Insane,  Dr.  C.  B.  Mayberry,  Retreat;  Supt.  Home  Dept.  D.  A.  Machin, 
Retreat; 

Location — Retreat,  Postoffice,  Retreat,  Luzerne  Co., 
Number  of  Acres,  142,  value  of  Buildings,   $780,896.72,  values  of 
Acres,  $7,400.00 

We  are  caring  for  our  Insane  under  the  County  Care  Act. 
Number  of  patients  in  State  Hospital — Males — Females,  2,  Total  2. 
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MIDDLE  COAL  FIELD  POOR  DISTRICT. 

Report  of  Middle  Coal  Field  Poor  District  Almshouse  and  Hos- 
pital, composed  of  parts  of  Luzerne  and  Carbon  Countys  Poor  District 
for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1913. 

No.  of  Inmates  at  close  of  last  year,  March  31,  1912    199 

No.   admitted    during-   year   153 

Total  No.  in  Home  and  received  during  year    352 

No.  died,   discharged  and  eloped    152 

No.  remaining  at  close  of  year,  March  31,  1913    200 

Average  No.  in  Almshouse,  Institution  or  Hospital  during  year  . . .  200 

EXPENSES. 

Total  amount  expended  for  all  purposes   $72,530.72 

Cost  of  Buildings  and  Improvements    6,127.92 

Cost  of  Outdoor  Relief    19,077.58 

Cost  of  other  Outside  Expenses    47,325.22 

Total  cost  of  maintaining  Almshouse  and  Hospital    19,584.68 

Average  weekly  cost  per  capita    ,VeoM! 

Total  Almshouse  and  Hospital  Expenses    1  '»  ■ 

Total  receipts  other  than  County   ••••  3,261.99 

Total  cost  to  County  for  maintenance  of  almshouse,  Insti- 
tution or  Hospital   

Improvements— New  Double  Brick  House  for  Employees. 

Board  of  Directors  and  Officers  and  Postofflce  Address— S.  L.  West, 
Treasurer;  J.  M.  Stauffer,  Treasurer;  B.  F.  Davis,  Director;  G.  T. 
Wells  Director;  W.  H.  Gibson,  Director;  F.  A.  Harris,  Secretary. 

Location— Laurarytown,    Pa.,    Postofflce,    Rockport,  Pa. 

Number  of  Acres,  844,  value  of  Buildings,  $89,250.00,  values  of 
Acres,  $12,198.00. 

We  are  not  caring  for  our  Insane  under  the  County  Care  Act. 
Number  of  patients  in  State  Hospital— Males  133,  Females,  79,  Total  212. 

Total  number  of  patients  in  Almshouse,  Institution  or  Hospital  200. 

Amount  of  Aid  or  Appropriation  received  from  State,  none. 


LACKAWANNA  COUNTY. 

Report  Scranton  Poor  District  "Hillside  Home"  Asylum  and  Alms- 
house for  the  year  ending  1912,  George  W.  Beemer,  Supt.,  Situate  nine 
miles  from  Scranton,  Pa.    Report  for  1912. 

No.  of  Inmates  at  close  of  year  1911   625 

No.  admitted  during  the  year    3°9 

No.  in  "Home"  and  received  during  the  year    934 

No.  discharged  or  died  during  the  year    287 

No.  remaining  at  close  of  year  1912    662 

Average  number  in  Hospital  and  Almshouse  during  year    657 

EXPENSES.  • 

Total  amount  expended  for  all  purposes  $191,318 

Cost  of  new  Buildings  and  Improvements    10.095 

Expended  for  out-door  relief    31.162 

Cost  of  other  outside  expenses  •  19.698 

Cost    of    maintaining    Almhouse    and    Hospital,  including 

salaries    93.848 

Average  Weekly  cost  per  capita   2.93 

Improvements — New  Dairy  Barn  with  capacity  for  100  cows;  Latest 
improved  Sewage  Disposal  plant,  approved  by  State  Board  of  Health. 

No.  of  Acres  farm  lands  560,  valued  at  $52,000,  value  of  Buildings 
$708,325. 
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Received  from  State  for  Care  of  Insane,  under  County  Care 
Act,  $45,902. 

Directors — Willard  Matthews,  President,  Frederick  Fuller,  T.  J.  Kel- 
ly, Frank  J.  Dickert,  John  M.  Harris,  P.  J.  Murphy,  Dr.  W.  A.  Paine 
C.  R.  Acker,  Secretary,  John  F.  Scragg,  Solicitor. 

Postoffice  Address  of  all  the  above  is  Scranton,  Pa. 


P1TTSTON  CITY, 

Report  of  Pittston  City,  Pittston  and  Jenkins  Twps.  Almshouse,  or 
for  the  Poor  District  for  the  year  ending  30th  December,  1912: 

No.  of  Inmates  at  close  of  last  year    109 

No.  admitted  at  close  of  last  year    87 

Total  No.  in  Home  and  received  during  year    196 

No.  died,  discharged  and  eloped    64 

No.  remaining  at  close  of  year,  30th  December,  1912    132 

Average  No.  in  Almshouse,  Institution  or  Hospital  during  year   108 

EXPENSES 

Total  amount  expended  for  all  purposes   $57,732.78 

Cost  of  Buildings  and  Improvements   $  2,031.73 

Cost  of  out-door  relief    9,069.11 

Cost  of  other  out-side  expenses    23,377.71 

Total   cost   of  maintaining  Almshouse    25,409.44 

Average  weekly  cost  per  capita    2.34 

Total  Almshouse,  Institution  or  Hospital  Expenses   

Total  receipts  other  than  County    9,097.74 

Total  cost  to  County  for  maintenance  of  Almshouse    32,941.64 

Board  of  Directors  and  Officers  and  Postoffice  Address — Pres.  Jos.  C. 
Read,  Pittston,  Pa.;  Secy.,  C.  W.  Smiles,  Pittston,  Pa.;  Treas.,  John  G. 
Gorman,  Inkerman,  Pa.;  John  D.  Davis,  Avoca,  Pa.;  John  Price,  Tay- 
lor, Pa. 

Location — Ranson,  Pa.,Postoffice,  Pittston,  Pa. 

Number  of  Acres,  267,  value  of  Buildings,  $50,000.00,  value  of  Acres, 
$10,000.00. 

We  are  caring  for  our  Insane  under  the  County  Care  Act. 
Number  of  patients   in   State   Hospital — Males,    82,   Females,  47, 
Total  129. 

Total  number  of  patients  in  Almshouse,  none. 

Amount  of  aid  or  appropriation  received  from  State,  none. 

Remarks — Since  last  report  we  have  refurnished  home  with  one 
hundred  and  eleven  new  modern  beds,  costing  $800.00,  new  creamery  and 
several  minor  improvements,  also  installing  a  trained  nurse. 


MERCER  COUNTY. 

Report  of  Mercer  County  Aimshouse,  and  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 
for  the  Mercer  County  Poor  District  for  the  year  ending  30th  December, 
1912: 

Insane    Paupers  Total 


No.  of  Inmatees  at  close  of  last  year 

91 

86 

177 

No.  admitted  during  year  and  returned  . 

30 

90 

120 

Total  No.  in  Home  and  received  during  year 

121 

86 

297 

18 

86 

104 

No.  remaining  at  close  of  year,  30th  Dec. 

1912 

103 

90 

193 

Average  No.  in  Almhouse,  and  Hospital 

during 

97 

79 

176 
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EXPENSES. 

Total  amount  expended  for  all  purposes   •  •  •  •  $42,342.60 

Cost  of  Buildings  and  Improvements   ?    *  " 

Cost  of  out-side  relief    AlAt      i8  345  46 

Cost  of  other  out-side  expenses   ••• ;    4,967.55-  18-345.46 

Total  cost  of  maintaining  Almshouse  and  Hospital    zs.yyi.i* 

Average  weekly  cost  per  capita   Gross  Amount.  2.o4 

Receipts  Deducted.  1.15 
Total  Almshouse  and  Hospital  expenses  and  Buildings  and 

improvements   •   24,482.49 

Total  receipts  other  than  County    I4,uit>.tw 

Total  cost  to  County  for    maintenance    of    Almshouse  and 

Hospital   10;466:62 

Improvements— Painting  of  exterior  of  Almshouse  and  Hospital,  wir- 
ing of  barns  and  out-buildings  and  placing  Electric  lights  in  same,  and 
installing  Electric  Motor,  for  power,  for  Institution. 

Board  of  Directors  and  Officers  and  Postoffice  Adress— J.  L.  Mer- 
chant Pres.,  Sharpsville,  Pa.;  W.  H.  Mallorie,  Sec.  Jamestown,  Pa.; 
G.  W.  Crawford,  Grove  City,  Pa.;  T.  C.  White,  Supt.  Mercer,  Pa.; 
Mrs.  T.  C.  White,  Matron,  Mercer,  Pa.;  T.  C.  Cochran,  Atty.,  Mercer,  Pa.; 
and  M  G.  Y eager,  M.  D.,  House  Physician,  Mercer,  Pa.; 

Location— One  and  one  half  miles  North  of  Mercer,  Postoffice, 
Mercer,  Pa. 

Number  of  Acres,  208,  value  of  Buildings,  $135,000.00,  value  of 
acres,  $18,000.00. 

We  are  now  caring  for  our  Insane  under  the  County  Care  Act. 
Number  of   patients   in   State  Hospital— Males,    10,   Females,  20, 
Total,  30. 

Total  number  of  patients  in  Almsshouse  and  Hospital,  193. 
Amount  of  Aid  or  Appropriation  received  from  State,  $9,956.96. 


CITY  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

Report  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia  Almshouse  and  Hospital  for  the 
Poor  District  for  the  year  ending  31st  December,  1912: 

No.  of  Inmates  at  close  of  last  year   5,667 

No.  admitted  during  year    15,003 

Total  No.  in  Home  and  received  during  year   20,670 

No.  died,  discharged  and  eloped  •"   14,857 

No.  remaining  at  close  of  year,  31st  December,  1912    5,813 

Average  No.  in  Almhouse  and  Hospital  during  year   5,541 

EXPENSES 

Total  amount  expended  for  all  purposes   $1,546,013.29 

Cost  of  Buildings  and  Improvements   $402,483.62 

Cost  of  other  outside  expenses   44,397.53—  446,881.15 

Total  cost  of  maintaining  Almshouse  and  Hospital    1,099,132.14 

Average  weekly  cost  per  capita    3.79 

Total  Almshouse  and  Hospital  expenses    1,546,013.29 

Total  receipts  other  than  County    291,818.42 

Total  cost  to  County  for  maintenance  of  Almshouse.Insti- 

tution  or  Hospital    1,254,013.29 

Improvements— During  the  past  year  the  changes  and  Improve- 
ments include:— A  new  Water-tower,  with  a  100,000  gallon  tank,  almost 
completed;  A  new  two-story  brick  Isolation  Hospital  Ward;  A  new 
Incinerating  plant;  Double-decked  porch  entire  length  of  Women's  Tu- 
bercular Building;  One-story  addition  to  the  Garage;  A  large  congregate 
bath-room  in  the  Female  Wards  of  the  Insane  Department;  Floors  tiled, 
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and  new  toilet  fixtures  placed  in  a  number  of  the  toilets  and  bath- 
rooms- Two  new  Iron  fire-proof  stairways  erected  in  the  General  Hos- 
pital; Re-surfacing  and  painting  the  interior  and  exterior  of  many  ot 
the  buildings  at  34th  and  Pine  streets;  The  opening  of  the  re-modeled 
Mansion  at  the  Brown  Farm,  near  Torresdale  as  a  home  for  the  Female 
Indigent-  Erection  at  Byberry  of  two  new  Buildings;  one  for  the  Female 
Tubercular  Insane,  and  the  other  as  a  Dormitory  for  working  female 
Insane  Patients;  Also  a  New  Kitchen. 

Board  of  Directors  and  Officers  and  Postoffice  Address— Dr.  Josepn 
S  Neff  Director,  Room  584,  City  Hall;  Alexander  M.  Wilson,  Assistant 
Director;  Daniel  W.  Seltzer,  Supt.  Bureau  of  Charities;  Oliver  P. 
Bohler,  House  Agent. 

Location— 34th  and  Pine  Sts.  Phila.  Pa.,  Postoffice.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Number  of  acres  about  22. 

We  are  caring  for  a  number  of  the  Insane  under  the  County  Care  Act. 
Number  of  patients  in  State  Hospital — Males,  1275,  Female,  1132, 
Total,  2407. 

Total  number  of  patients  in  Almshouse  and  Hospital  5,813. 

Amount  of  Aid  or  Appropriation  received  from  State,  not  any. 

Remarks — Temporary  Hospital  for  children  continued  during  sum- 
mer months  at  Race  St.  Pier.  The  picnics  for  the  Insane  during  the 
.summer  months  and  the  entertainments  during  the  winter  months, 
,aiso  the  bi-monthly  concert  at  the  City  Farms  at  Byberry  for  the 
Insane  Patients  were  continued  with  success.  At  the  Byberry  Farms, 
we  have  348  Insane  Patients.  Work  still  continues  on  the  Institution 
at  Byberry  for  Feeble-minded  women. 


ROXBOROUGH  PHILA. 

Report  of  Roxborough  Almshouse,  for  the  Poor  District  for  the 
year  ending  30th  December,  1912: 

No.  of  Inmates  at  close  of  last  year    34 

No.  admitted  during  year   '  „. 

'Total  No.  in  Home  and  received  during  year   

No.  died,  discharged  and  eloped    6 

'No.  remaining  at  close  of  year,  30th  December,  1912    28 

Average  No.  in  Almshouse,  Institution  or  Hospital  during  year  ....  31 

EXPENSES 

Total  amount  expended  for  all  purposes   $  5,167.83 

Cost  of  Buildings  and  Improvements   $  97.63 

Cost  of  out-door  relief    550.45 

Cost  of  other  outside  expenses    605.03 —  1,253.11 

Total  cost  of  maintaining  Almshouse    4,214.72 

Average  weekly  cost  per  capita    2.55 

Total  Almshouse,  Institution  or  Hospital  expenses    5,467.83 

Total  receipts  other  than  County    870.31 

Total  cost  to  County  for  maintenance  of  Almshouse    4,597.52 

Improvements — Repairs  to  Barn  and  out  buildings. 

Board  of  Directors  and  officers  and  Postoffice  address — Pres.  B.  W. 
Hagy,  520  Hermdaye  St.;  Treas.  H.  A.  Markley,  Manatawnee  Road; 
Secy.  N.  L.  Jones,  4302  Cresson  St 

Location — Roxborough,  Postoffice,  Roxborough. 

Number  of  Acres,  40,  value  of  Buildings,  $14,000.00,  value  of  Acres 
$32,000.00. 

We  are  not  caring  for  our  Insane  under  the  County  Care  Act 
Number   of  patients    in   State   Hospital — Males,    8    Females  10 
Total  18. 

Total  number  of  patients  in  Almshouse,  28. 

Amount  of  Aid  or  Appropriation  received  from  State,  none. 
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SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY 

Report  of  Schuylkill  County  Almshouse,  or  Hospital  for  the  Poor 
District  for  the  year  ending  30th  December,  1912;  _ 

No.  of  Inmates  at  close  of  last  year  ...   ||| 

No.  admitted  during  year  •••  

Total  No.  in  Home  and  received  during  year   •   . 

No.    died,    discharged   and   eloped   Kln 

No    remaining  ,  at  close  of  year,  30th  December,  1912    &bu 

Average  No.  in  Almshouse,  Institution  or  Hospital  during  year  •  ■•^g 
Total  amount  expended  for  all  purposes.  ?H4>»«.»t» 

Cost  of  Buildings  and  Improvements   »    '  ' 

Cost  of  out-door  relief  •••• 

Cost  of  other  outside  expenses   22£ 

Total  cost  of  maintaining  Almshouse,  Institution  or  Hospital  ?75,985.81 

Average  weekly  cost  per  capita   

Total  Almshouse,  Institution  or  Hospital  expenses   

Total  receipts  other  than  County   i.oia.uo 

Total  cost  to  County  for  maintenance  of  Almshouse,  Insti- 

tution  or  Hospital   124!94d.3&. 

Improvements— The  County  has  erected  a  building  for  Insane 
■patients  at  a  cost  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  this  building 
is  for  the  purpose  of  taking  care  of  all  the  County  Insane  patients. 

Board  of  Directors  and  Officers  and  Postoffice  Adress— H.  H. 
Brownmiller,  Orwinsburg,  Pa.;  Chas.  H.  Heine,  Giraidville  Pa 
Ames  Spaneake,  Pine  Grove,  Pa.;  (Steward)  M.  S.  Albright  (Clerk) 
Thos.  Peel. 

Location— Manheim  Twp.,  Postoffice,  Sehuyl  Haven  Pa. 
Number  of  Acres,  187,  value  of  Acres,  70.00 
We  are  caring  for  our  Insane  under  the  County  Care  Act. 
Number  of  patients   in  State  Hospital— Males,   46,   Females,  59, 
Total,  105. 

Total  number  of  patients  in  Almshouse,  Institution  or 
Hospital  597. 

Amount  of  Aid  or  Appropriation  received  from  State,  none. 
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